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PREFACE. 


I N preſenting this volume to the ol 
we have flattered ourſelves with a hope that, 
it will help to ſpread abroad the writings 
of an amiable and intereſting philoſopher, in 
\ which are concentrated, we believe, the prin- 
ciples of all knowledge, all conſolation, and 
all happineſs. 

It ſhould not be underſtood that, the paſ- 
ſages here ſelected have been choſen as the 
only BEAUTIES of SAINT- PIERRE. We 
{ have preferred theſe, becauſe we imagine that, 
they will be moſt acceptable to young read- 
ers, for whoſe uſe theſe pages are principally 
intended. To ſuch, the peruſal of the whole 
of the works of this author, might appear as 
an undertaking of too much magnitude for 
completion; and few will begin that which 
they do not expett to finiſh. In this point of 
view, we perſuade ourſelves that, the preſent. 


volume may do ſome ſervice : to readers of a 


© different caſt, arbitrary ſelections can afford 
little ſatisfaction: for, among other diſadvan- 
tages, they deprive us of the uſe of our own 
a A ſelection like this, ſhould, 
| however, 
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however, be conſidered rather as an invitation 
to the entertainment, than as an attempt to 
ſatisſy de gueſts. We ſhall call ourſelves 
lucceſstul, when the reader is induced by the 


ſamples here collected, to reſort himſelf to 


the ſtores hence they are brought; and 
much more ſo when, ſtill unſatisfied, he lays 
down SAINT- PIERRE, to ſudy the- creation 
itſelf; writings are but imperfe&t copies. We 
ſhould al] ſtudy for ourſelves, and not habi- 
tuate ourſelves to depend upon others for our 
very toughts. Books may ſupply leading 
principles: but it is ourſelves that muſt apply 
them. Thole reap little benefit from reading, 
who ſpend their time in travelling poſt through 
volumes, perpetually indebted to the author 
for their ſmiles, their raptures, and their tears. 
We ſhould all ſtudy for ourſelves : the longeſt 
life, and the moſt unremitted attention, will 
only enable us to catch a haſty glimpſe of 


ſome ſmall part of the paradiſe of Nature, 


and to make a few notes—and theſe {crawled 
in ſuch a way that, ſcarce any but oneſelf, 
can underſtand them. A writer 1s able to ex- 
prels only a little part of what he feels, and 
even that little is ſeldom underſtood. The 


pleaſures of the mind conſiſt of ideas 


too delicate to be imparted or received. Thoſe 


happy expreſſions which have acquired parti- 


cular reputation, are ſuch as, by a combina- 
tion of words for which art can ſupply no 
rules, have chanced to retain, in a more than 

ordinary 
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ordinary degree, that which the feelings ſug- 
geſted. The touch is delicate in the extreme, 
but if it ſucceeds, it laſts for ever. | 

We have mentioned theſe expreſſions, and 
their infrequency, only to ſhew that, ordinary 
pages bear little compariſon with the ideas they 
were intended to delineate; and from this con- 
ſideration to urge the reader to expect origi- 
nality within himſelf; and to ſtudy over again 
even the very objetts upon which others have 
pored ; becaule, though all that he ſees may 
have been ſeen, it has not been deſcribed. 
Novelty will preſent itſelf to every ſeeker : 
and we ſhould not believe that, the career of 
human knowledge 1s at an end; that the roads 
have been explored to their boundaries, the 
fields reaped, and the harveſts already houſed ; 
and that, nothing remains for us but to threſh, 
and winnow, and grind, and boult, what the 
induſtrious of old times have ſheaved. 
No age has paſſed in which the prejudiced, 
the blind, and the indolent, have not dream- 
ed that novelty was no more; nor has any 
age paſſed in which novelty has not been 
found to exiſt: _ 


« Flushed with the bloom of an eternal youth.“ 


The SrupiEs or NaTturE not only pre- 
ſent us with the moſt delightful novelties, 
themſelves, but ſhew us, alſo, the ſources of 
inexhauſtible enjoyment. The topics are va- 
rious, but their object is uniform: it is never 


obſcured, much leſs forgotten: it is the ef 


tabliſhment 
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tabliſhment of this pathetic truth: Gop 1s 
GOOD. | 

In the opinion that, no book whatever can 
be more pleaſing, or more uſeful to the young, 
Engliſh and French ſelections have been 
tormed for their uſe. That both might be 
beneficial to the ſame ſtudent, the matter con- 
tained in cach has been much yaried from the 
other, and the arrangement totally different. 
In thts Engliſh volume, a few notes have 
been added ; and ſome additions made to the 
text itſelf. The greater part of the pages 
are occupied by TEN STUDIES, in each of 
which a leading argument is purſued. To 
theſe we have added a ſhort N ARRATIVE; 
and, by way of introduttion, we have given 
a few PASSAGES (the number of which, might, 
indeed, have been greatly multiplied) that 
appeared to us to be intereſting in themſelves, 
but which could not have a place in our con- 
fined ſelection of sTUDIEs. 
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. | 
1 REMEMBER that, when J arrived in France, 


in a ſhip which was returning from the Indies, as 
ſoon as the ſailors perfectly diſtinguiſhed the land of 
their native country, they became almoſt intirely 
incapable of attending to the ſhip. Some fixed their 
eyes upon it, incapable of turning them away; 
others put on their beſt clothes as if they were im- 
mediately to diſembark ; there were ſome who ſtood 
talking to themſelves; and others wept. As we 
approached, the confuſion of their ſenſes increaſed, 
Having been abſent during ſeveral years, they ad- 
mired, inceſſantly, the verdure of the hills, the fo- 
liage of the trees, and even the rocks of the ſhore, _ 
covered with ſea-weeds and moſſes; as if every ob- 
ject was new to them. The ſpires of the villages 
in which they were born, which they recog- 
nized among the diſtant fields, and named one 


after 


X SELECT 


after another, filled them with extaſies of joy. 
But when the veſſel entered the port, and they ſaw 
upon the quays their friends, their fathers, their 
mothers, their wives, and their children, who held 
out their arms, while their eyes were dimned with 
tears, and who called them by their names, it was 
impoſſible to keep one of them on board: they all 
leaped aſhore, and it was neceſſary, according to 
the cuſtom of that port, to hire another ſet of ſea- 
men, to bring the ſhip to anchor. 

What, then, ſhould we do, if we could diſtinctly 
ſee that heavenly country where all whom we have 
moſt loved reſide? If we were aſſured by demon- 
{tration that, another world exiſts, I perſuade my- 


ſelf that, from that moment, every occupation here 


would ceale. All the laborious and vain anxieties 
of this life would have an end. The paſſage fron 
one world to the other being within the reach of 
every man, who would itay in this? But Nature 
has covered the path with obſcurity, and has placed 
doubt aud apprehenſions as centinels, 


11. 


Complaints have always been made that the un- 
worthy ſrequently enjoy the gifts of fortune, while 
the virtuous are deſtitute. We are often incorrecl 
in our eſtimate of merit : not ſo much that we over- 
rate ourſelves, as that, we undervalue others: and 


this reſults not from injuſtice, but from ignorance, 
But virtuous perſons are ſometimes deſtitute not only 
of the bleſſings of fortune,but of thoſe of Nature : 


to this, ſays Saint-Pierre, I reply that, their 
misfortune often turns to their advantage. When 
the world perſecutesthem, they are generally driven 
into ſome illuſtrious career. Misfortune is the road 
to great talents, or, at lealt, to great virtues, which 


arc 


(c 


— 
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are far preferable. * It is not in your own power, 
ſaid Marcus Aurelius, to be a natural philo- 
« ſopher, a poet, an orator, or a mathematician ; 
„ but it is in your power to be virtuous, which 
js better than all.“ 0 


III. 


Being at Marly, I walked among the thickets of 


its magnificent park, to ſee the groupe of children 


who are feeding with vine branches and grapes, a 
goat that is repreſented at play with them. Near 
this admirable piece of ſculpture is a covered pavil- 
lion where Louis X V. on fine days, ſometimes par- 
took of a colation. As it was ſhowery weather, I 
entered it for a moment, for ſhelter. I found three 
children there, that were much more intereſting 
than the marble children. Two very pretty little 


girls were employing themſelves with much aſſiduit 


in gathering from around the arbor, bundles of dry 
branches that the winds blow from the trees, which 
they put into a baſket that ſtood upon the king's 
table, while a little boy, badly clothed, and very lean, 
devoured a morſel of bread in a corner. I aſked of 


the talleſt of theſe girls, who was about eight or nine 
years of age, what ſhe meant to do with the wood 


that ſhe was ſo eagerly collecting? She replied, 
« You fee, Sir, that little boy there —he is very 
« miſerable! He is ſent out all day long, to gather 
« wood: when he carries home none, he is beaten : 
«« when he picks up ſome, the Swiſs, at the en- 
trance of the park, deprives him of it, and uſes 
it himſelf. He is faint with hunger, ſo we have 
given him our breakfaſt.” After anſwering me 
thus, ſhe and her companion filled the little baſket. 
They put it upon his back, and ran before their un- 
fortunate friend, to ſee if he could paſs in ſafety. 
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Juicy and refreſhing fruits, as thoſe of a red co- 
lour, are found only in the hot ſeaſon: others, 
that are uſetul during the winter, on account of their 
ſubſtantial mealy contexture, and their oils, as cheſ- 


nuts, and walnuis, remain eatable during a great 
part of the year: but thoſe which are provided for 


the accidental wants of mankind, as thoſe of tra- 
vellers, continue ready at all times. They are not 
only covered with hard ſhells, proper to preſerve 
them; but they are found upon the trees at all ſea- 


ſons, and in every gradation of growth. In India, 


upon the uninhabited ſhores of the iſlands, the cocoa 
tree bears ten, or twelve, bunches of cocoas at once; 
of which ſome are in bud ; others in flower ; others 


are formed; others already full of milk ; others 
perfectly mature. The cocoa is the tree of the fea- 
man. 


It is not the mere heat of the tropics which 


gives this fertility ſo conſtant, and ſo varied: for 


the fruits of the trees in India, have as in our own 
climate, peculiar ſeaſons of ripening, after which 
they are ſeen no more. I do not know that any 
other than the cocoa, and the banana, are produced 
throughout the year. | | 
The banana is, in my opinion, the molt uſeful 


tree in the world: becauſe its fruits ſerve as food 


without any preparation, and are of an agreeable 
taſte, and very ſubſtantial. It yields a branch, or 
cluſter of ſixty, or four-ſcore fruits, which ripen all 
at once ; but it puts forth ſhoots of every height, 
which produce in continual ſuccefſion. The pro- 
greſſion of fruitage in the cocoa, is in the ſingle 


'tree; and that of the banana in the number of 


plants. Every where that which is moſt uſeful is 
moſt common. | 


The 
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The productions of our fields, and of our vine- 


yards, preſent an arrangement that is ſtill more 


wonderful: for, though the ear of corn has ſeveral 
ſides, its grains ripen together, by means of the mo- 
bility of its ſtalk, which expoſes it to every aſpect 


of the ſun. The vine does not grow in buſh- form, 


nor in tree-form, but is ſpread en eſpalier, and 


though its berries are cluſtered, their tranſparency 
renders them proper to be penetrated intirely by the 
rays of the ſun. Nature thus obliges men, by the 
| ſpontaneous maturity of theſe fruits that are deſ- 


tined for the general ſuſtenance of mankind, to 
unite, that they may reap together, and enjoy the 
harveſts. We may conſider the corn-field and the 
vineyard as the moſt powerful bonds of ſociety. 
Thus Ceres and Bacchus were regarded in old times 
as the firſt legiſlators among mankind. This title 
is ſrequently beſtowed upon them by the ancient 
poets. c | 

| 1 


« At the word, Savage, ſays Father du Tertre, 
a man replete with taſte, good ſenſe, and humanity, 
the generality of people will figure in their 
« minds, a ſpecies of men that are barbarous, cruel, 
«« inhuman, deſtitute of reaſon, deformed, tall as 
« giants, hairy like bears: in ſhort, rather as mon- 
why Ners, than as rational creatures: though, -in 

truth, our ſavages are only ſavages in name: as 
< the plants and the fruits which nature produces 
in the foreſts and the deſerts ; which, though we 
call them ſavage, or wild, poſſeſs their true vir- 
<«« tues, and properties, in full force and vigour, 
«© which are often corrupted by our contrivances, and 
«© conſiderably altered when tranſplanted into our 


«© gardens...... The favages of theſe iſlands * 
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are the moſt contented, the happieſt, the leaſt 
« vicious, the moſt ſociable, the leaſt deformed, 
« and leaſt tormented with the maladies of Europe, 
* of any nation in the world,” 


VI. 
The natural beauty of the human form is ſo 


ſtriking to animals themſelves that, to this, princi- 
pally, we muſt attribute the empire which he main— 


tains over all the earth: the weak come for refuge 


under his protection, and the ſtrongeſt tremble be- 
fore his ſight. Mathiola relates that, the lark will 
ſave herſelf amid troops of men, when ſhe perceives 
a bird of prey. This inſtinct was confirmed to me 
by a diſtinguiſhed officer, who one day ſaw a lark, 


in this ſituation, take refuge among a ſquadron of 


cavalry, in which he then ſerved ; but the ſoldier of 
whom {ſhe had aſked an aſylum trampled her under 
his horſe's feet; a barbarous action which drew 
upon him, with reaſon, the anger of the beſt men in 
the corps. | 

I myſelf have ſeen a ſtag, preſſed by a pack of 
hounds, implore, in bray ing, protection from the 
pity of ſtrangers who were paſling ; which agrees 
with Pliny's aſſertion. I have ſcen the Indian 
fowls in farm yards throw themſelves at the feet of 
the country people. It 'we do not frequently ſee 
ſuch inſtances of animal confidence, it is becauſe 
they are frightened in our own fields by the conti- 
nual diſcharge of fowling pieces, and by other cruel 
perſecutions. | 

We have heard with what familiarity the ape, 
and the birds approach travellers in the foreſts of 
India. I have ſeen at the Cape of Good Hope, 
then in the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, and even at 


Cape-town itſelf, the ſhores of the ſea covered with 
marine 
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marine birds, who repoſed themſelves upon the 
ſhallops, and other veſſels; and, particularly, a large 
wild pelican who was playing, cloſe to the cuſtom- 
houſe, with a great dog whoſe. head, among other 
antics, ſhe took into her large beak. This ſight 
gave me immediately upon my arrival, a favour- 
able prejudice reſpecting the happineſs of the place, 
and the benevolence of the people; and I was not 
miſtaken. | ; 

But dangerous animals, on the contrary, are 
ſeized with terror at the fight of man, unleſs they 
are forced from their natural habits by extreme ne- 
ceſſity. An elephant in Aſia, ſuffers himſelf to be 
led almoſt by a little child. The African lion re- 
tires roaring, from the hut of the hottentots ; he re- 
ſigns the land of his anceſtors, and ſeeks a kingdom 
among foreſts and rocks that are untraverſed by 
man. The enormous whale, amid his own element, 
trembles, and flies betore the little canoe of the 
Laplander. 


VII. 


Every thing in nature is a ſeries of concatenation. 
Frequently the moſt trifling obſervation leads to the 
moſt important diſcoveries. A little piece of iron, 
that turns toward the north, guides fleets through 
the trackleſs deſarts of the ocean; and a reed of an 
unknown ſpecies, caſt upon the beach of the Azores, 
led Chriftopher Columbus to imagine the exiſtence 
of the American world, | 


VIII, 


_ I ſhall remark upon the ſubject of mines of gold, 
that they are placed like thoſe of all other metals, 
not only upon the molt elevated parts of continents, 
but upon icy mountains. | 

The famous gold mines of Peru, and Chili, are, 
as is well known, in the Cordeliers, a chain of 
mountains that extend along the whole weſtern coaſt 
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of South America. The gold mines of Mexico are 
ſituated in the neighbourhood of Mount Saint Mar- 


tha, which is covered with ſnow during the whole 


year. The rivers of Europe that bring down gold- 
duſt upon their ſhores, have their ſources in icy 
mountains. The Po, in Italy, iffues from thoſe of 
Piedmont. But, without leaving France, we may 
count ten rivers that precipitate gold-duſt, and which 
have all of them their origin in icy mountains. 
Such is the Rhine, from Straſburg to Phillipſburg ; 
the Rhone in the Pays de Gex, the Doux in Franche- 
Compté, which have all three their ſources in the 
icy mountains of Switzerland. The Ceſe, and the 
Gardon deſcend from thofe of the Cevennes. The 
Ariege, in the Pays de Foix; the Garonne, in the 
vicinity of "Toulouſe ; the Salat, in the County of 
Conſerans; and the rivulets of Ferriet and Bena- 
gues, have all their ſprings in the icy Pyrennces. 

This obſervation may be extended, as I believe, 
to all the gold mines in the world, even to thoſe of 
Africa ; of which the rivers that bring down gold- 
duſt, as the Senegal, deſcend from the mountains 
that are called the Mountains of the Moon. 


IX, 


Certain it is that there are points of attraction 
which renovatethe mines of metals. It is by means 
of thoſe attractive matrices that thoſe mines are 
inexhauſtible, as has been remarked in many places, 
particularly in the Ifle of Elba, ſituated in the 
— — This little iſland is altogether an 
iron mine, from what they had taken, even in the 
time of Plim, an immenſe quantity of that metal, 
without its being perceptible, as he tells us, that it 
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Xo 


There are mctals not ſo highly prized as gold, 
ut much more uſeful, the elementary attractions 
of which might, perhaps, procure us very impor- 
tant accommodations. 

The peaks of the mountains, and their long 
creſts, are filled with iron, or copper, mixed with 
a vitreous body, of granite or chryſtal, which at- 
tract rains and ſtorms, as veritable electric needles. 
There is not a ſeaman but has a thouſand times ob- 
ſerved theſe peaks, and theſe creſts, covered with a 
cap of clouds which envelopes them, and frequently 
hides them intirely, without once ſuſpecting the 
cauſe. Our learned, on the other hand, have ima- 
gined, from the charts, that theſe protuberances are 
the ruins of the primitive earth, and, having thus 
ſettled the matter, they give themſelves n trou- 
ble reſpecting their effects upon the preſent opera- 
tions of Nature. We ſhould obſerve that theſe py- 
ramids, and metallic creſts, like won and copper 
mines, are always met with in elevated ſituations, 


and at the ſources of all rivers, of which, by means 


of their attractions, they are the principal cauſes. 


The general inattention to this ſubje& ariſes from 


this : ſeamen obſerve, but do not reaſon ; and the 


learned reaſon, but do not obſerye. Certainly, if 


the experience of the one had been joined with the 


ſagacity of the other, prodigious diſcoveries would 


have followed. 


J am perſuaded that, in imitation of nature, it 
might be poſſible to form, with electric ſtones, ar- 


tificial fountains that would attract rainy clouds, in 


parched and dry places, as chains, and rods of iron, 
attract lightening. It is true that, princes only could 
provide for the expence of ſuch vaſt and uſeful ex- 


b 4 periments: 
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| periments : but they would preſerve their memory 
= for ever. The Pharoahs, who built the pyramids 
| of Egypt, would not have drawn down upon them- 
I ſelves the curſes of the people, as Pliny relates, for 


F their enormous and uſeleſs labours, had they elevated 
| in the ſands of Upper Egypt ſome electric pyramid, 
b j that would have formed an artificial fountain. The 


| Arab who ſhould go to drink there, at this day, 
| | would blefs their names: whereas, they were un- 
1 known, and intirely forgotten, even in the time of 
f the Romans. 


11. 


wu 


| The length of an animal's life is ſometimes pro- 
1 portioned to the duration of the vegetable that 
q nouriſhes it. A number of caterpillars come into 
life and die with the leaves on which they feed. 
There are infects that exiſt only five hours, ſuch as 
the ephemera. This ſpecies of fly, about half the 
ſize of the little finger, is produced from a fluviatic 
worm that is found at the mouths of rivers particu- 
larly, on the waters edge, in the mud, where it 
digs for ſubſiſtence. This worm lives three years, 
and at the end of this period, about Midſummer- 
day, it changes, almoſt {uddenly, into a fly, which 
appears in the world at fix o'clock in the evening, 
and dies at eleven at night. 
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Though nature employs an infinity of means, 
ſhe permits man only the end which lhe propoſes. 
Her works are ſubjected to rapid deſtruction : but 
proofs always exiſt of the immortal conſtancy of 
| her deſigns. It is on that ſhe wiſhes to fix his heart 
and his mind. She wiſhes to render man good and 


happy, 
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happy, rather than ingenious and great. Every 
where the weakens neceſſary evils, and every where 
ſhe multiplies even ſupertſuous bleſſings. Life en- 
dures for an whole age: death only an inſtant. She 
cauſes man to behold, during their whole period, 
the agreeable developements and growth of life; but 
conceals from him with tender, with maternal, pre- 
caution, the haſty progreſs of diffolution. 

It an animal dies, it plants rot in a moraſs, pu- 
trid emanations, and reptiles of diſguſting figures, 
forbid us to approach. An infinity of ſecondary 
creatures have been created for the very purpole of 
quickening the decompolition. — 


— 
-* > 
- 


XI11, 


Nature drives us far from the ſpectacles and mi- 
niſters of deitruction, and invites us to her harmo- 
nics, She has multiplied theſe harmonies wherever 
they might be uſeful to us; and ſhe conſiders that 
as uſeſul which delight us. In this benevolent at- 
tention to us, ſhe has gone far beyond the laws 
which ſhe ſeems to have preſcribed to herſelf, and 
far beyond what our ſtudy of thoſe laws could lead 
us to expect as neceſſary conſequences. It is thus 
that dry and barren rocks repeat, by their echoes, 
the murmurs of the waters and of the foreſts; and 
the ſmooth furfaces of the waters, which have nei- 
ther hills nor foreſts of their own, repreſent theſe, 
by reflection, in all their colours and their forms. 
it is by this unbounded benevolence that, the ac- 
tion of the ſun is multiplied wherever it is moſt ne- 
ceſſary, and weakened in every place where it would 
be hurtiul. Firſt, the ſun is five or fix days longer 
in our northern hemiſphere than it is in the ſou- 
thern, becauſe, in ours is contained the greater 
part of the continents, and of the inhabitants of 
the world. Its diſk * in our horizon, before 
5 | it 
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it is riſen, and after it is ſet : this, added to the twi- 
light, conſiderably lengthens our days. The colder 
it is, the more is this refraction of its rays 
extended: for this reaſon, it is greater in the morn- 
ing than in the evening, in the Winter than in Sum- 
mer, and at the commencement of Spring, than 
at that of Autumn, When the ſtar of day has 
left us, during night the moon appears, and re- 
flects its light, with varieties in its phaſes, that 
have connections ſtill unknown, with many 
ſpecies of animals, and particularly fiſhes, who 
travel only in the night, at periods which this 
luminary indicates. The farther the ſun retires 
from either pole, the more are its rays refracted 
there. But when it has intirely abandoned it, its 
light is ſupplied in a moſt admirable manner. Firſt, 
the moon, by an incomprehenſible movement, goes 


to replace it, and appears perpetually above the ho- 


rizon, without ever ſetting. This was obſerved 
in 1596, at Nova Zembla, by the unfortunate Hol- 
landers, who paſſed the winter in the ſeventy-ſixth 
degree of north latitude. | 

It is in theſe dreadful climates that Nature has mul- 
tiplied her reſources, that ſhe may beſtow on living 
creatures the bleſſings of light and heat. T he ſky is 
illumined by the aurora borealis, which caſts, even 
to the Zenith, rays of gold coloured, white, red, 
and moving light. The poles are more brilliantly 
decked with ſtars than any other part of the firma- 
ment. The ſnows which cover the ground ſhelter 
apart of the plants, and by their brightneſs diſpel 
ſome portion of the darkneſs of night. The trees 
are covered with moſs that catches fire from the 
ſmalleſt ſpark ; and the very earth is covered with 
moſſes, eſpecially under the woods, of ſo great a 
depth that, I have ſunk, oftner than once, to my 
knees, in thoſe of Ruſſia. To conclude, the * 
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mals who live there are covered with fur, which 

hides their very nails. | — 

But as the cold is, in its turn, a very great bleſſing 
in the Torrid Zone, Nature has employed a thouſand 
methods to increaſe its powers in that Zone, and to 
weaken the light and the heat of the ſun. Firſt, 
ſhe does not permit there, the refractions of the 

atmoſphere. There is ſcarcely any twilight before 
the riſing, or, after the ſetting of the ſun. Where 
it is in the Zenith, it is veiled with many clouds, 
which ſhade the ground, and refreſh it by their wa- 
ters. | | 

| XIV, 


DAMPIER, to deſcribe the banana, has compared 
it, when ſtripped of its thick and five-panneled ſkin, 
to a large ſauſage; its ſubſtance and its colour to 
freſh-butter in winter, its taſte, a mixture of apple, 
and of the pear called the b9n chretien, or good chriſ- 


tian, which melts in the mouth, like a marma- 
lade. 


XV. 


There are flowers, ſuch as the compound, which, 
being in an horizontal poſition, and altogether un- 
covered, behold, like the ſun, our horizon, from 
its riſing till its ſetting : ſuch is the flower of 
the dandelion. But this has a peculiar method of 
ſheltering itſelf : it cloſes when the heat be- 
comes too great. It has been obſerved to open, in 
Summer, at half paſt five in the morning, and 
folds in its petals at nine o'clock. The flower of 
the garden-lettuce, which is, on the contrary, a 
vertical plane, opens at 7 o'clock, and cloſes at 10. 
It was by a ſeries of theſe obſervations that, the 
celebrated Linnæus had formed a botanical time- 
piece: for he had found plants that opened their 
flowers every hour of the day, and of the night. 


Bi There 
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There is cultivated in the king's garden, a ſpecies 
of ſerpentine aloe, without thorns, whoſe large and 


the time of its bloom, which is very ſhort. It 
opens only in the month of July, about five o'clock 
in the afternoon : you may then ſee it open, unfold 
its beauties by little and little, expand them, fade 
and die. At ten o'clock in the evening, it is to- 
tally withered, to the great aſtoniſhment of the 
ſpectators, who flock to it in crowds ; but nothing is 
admired that is not uncommon. The flower of our 
common thorn (not the white thorn) is ſtill more 
curious: for it blooms ſo rapidly that, there is ſcarce 
time to obſerve it. ; 


XVI, 


of ſuccory, &c. have wings, plumes, tufts, and va- 
rious other means of travelling through the air, 
which convey them to various.dittances. Thoſe of 
the graſſes, which likewiſe travel very far, are pro- 
vided with chaff, and with huſks. Others, ſuch as 
the yellow gilly flower, are formed into light ſcales; 
and theſe fly with the leaſt breath of wind, and plant 
themſelves in the ſmalleſt crevice of a wall. The 
ſeeds of the largeſt trees of the mountains are not 
leſs volatile, That of the maple has two membra- 
nous pinions, reſembling the wings of a fly That 
of the elm is caſed within an oval leaf. Thoſe of 
the cypreſs are fo ſmall as to be almoſt impercep- 
tible; and are, conſequently, eafily fcattered. "Thoſe 
of the cedar are terminated by broad thin plates, 
which, together, form a cone. The feeds are in the 
centre of the cone ; and when they are fully grown, 
the plates to which they adhere, detach themſelves 
from each other, like cards from a pack, and each 
flies far away with its own little ſeed, 


XVII. 


fine flower exhales the odour of vanilla, during 


The ſeeds of thiſtles, of corn- bottles, of dandelion, 
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XVII. 


The ſeeds of the plants of the mountains that 
appear too heavy for flying, have other reſources. 
1 he peas of the balſamine have pods whoſe elaſticity, 
in burſting, th: ows then to a great diſtance. There 
is in India, a tree, of which I cann<t recollect the 
name, that diſcharges its feed with a noiſe that re- 
ſembles the report of a muſquet. Thoſe which 
have neither tutts, nor wings, nor elailic pods, and 
which, from their weight, ſeem condemned to re- 
main at the foot of the vegetable that produces them, 
are, frequently, the very feeds that travel fartheſt, 
They fly with the wings of a bird. It is thus that 
many berries and nuts are re-ſown., Their 'eeds, 
being incloſed by ſtony ſhells, are indigeſtible. The 
birds fu allow them, and plant them in the cornices 
of towers, in the crevices of rocks, and on the 
trunks of trees, beyond rivers, and even rocks. It 
was thus that a bird of Moluccas re-peopled with 
nutmegs the deſart of iſlands of that archipelago, in 
_ contempt of all the efforts of the Hollanders, who 
deitroy thoſe trees in every place wherein their 
exiſtence cannot be advantageous to their own com- 
merce. 


XVIII. 


Nature has placed in the very boſom of the torrid 
20ne, and in its vicinity, chains of icy mountains 
which accelerate and redouble the effects of the polar 
winds, eſpecially along the ſeas, where fermentation 
was moſt to be feared, from the alluvion of the 
bodies of animals and of vegetables which are con- 
tinually depoſited there. Thus, the chain of Mount 
Taurus, that is always covered with ſnow, begins 
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in Africa, upon the burning ſhores of Zara, and, 
coaſting the Mediterranean, paſſes into Aſia, Where 
it caſts forth long branches in various parts, which 
embrace the gulphs of the Indian ocean, Similarly 
in America, the long chain of the Cordeliers of 


Peru and Chili, the elevated ridges of which traverſ- 


ing Brazil, cools the long and burning ſhores 


of the South Seas, and of the Gulf of Mexico. 
XIX. 


Theſe elementary diſpoſitions are only part of 


the reſources of nature, for temperating the heat of 


ſultry climates. She, there, ſhades the ground with 
creeping vegetables and trees, that are perfect para- 
ſols. Some of theſe, as the cocoa- tree of Sechelle's 


Iſlands, and the talipot of Ceylon, have leaves that 


are from twelve to fifteen feet in length, and from 
ſeven to eight in breadth She there covers the 
animals with hairleſs ſkins; and colours them, in 
general, like the herbage, with dark and browniſh 
tints, in order to diminiſh the reflexes of heat and 
light. 


XX. 


The great art of exciting emotion conſiſts in op- 
poſing material, or viſible objects, to ſuch as in- 
tellectual, or exiſting only in the mind. Then it is 
that the ſoul takes a daring flight. It paſſes from the 
viſible to the inviſible, and enjoys itſelf in its own 
way, if I may ule the expreſſion, by extending itſelf 
into the vaſt field of ſentiment and of intelligence. 
Among certain tribes of Tartary, when a great man 


dies, his groom, after the burial, leads by the bridle 


the horſe which the deceaſed had been accuſtomed to 
ride ; he places upon him the clothes of his maſter, 
and 


1 
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and walks him in ſilence before the aſſembly, which, 
by that ſpectacle, are melted into tears. 

When thoſe circumſtances that are to be felt, not 
exprefſed, are numerous, and connected with ſome 
virtuous affection, the emotions of the ſoul redouble. 
Thus, when, in the Eneid, Iulus promiſes preſents 
to Niſus and Euryalus, who are going in ſearch of 
his father at Palanteum, he ſays to Niſus: 


Bina dabo argento perfeCta atque aspera signis 
Pocula, deviota genior quæ cepit Arisba; 

Et tripodes geminos, auri duo magna talenta, 
Cratera antiquum quem dat Sidonia Dido, 


IMs 


« will give you two ſilver pitchers, with figures 
in relief, of excellent ſculpture. They became 
« my father's at the capture of Ariſba. I will add 
to theſe, two tripods of the ſame faſhion, two 
large talents of gold, and an antique cup that 
+ was given to me by Queen Dido.” 


He promiſes to theſe two young men, whom friend- 
ſhip had fo united, double preſents: two pitchers ; 
two tripods as ftands for the pitchers after the uſage 
of the ancients ; two talents of gold to fill them with 
wine; but only one cup from which both were to 
drink. Again, what a cup! Of this he boaſts 
neither the material of which it is compoſed, nor 
the workmanſhip that had been beſtowed upon it, 
as he did in the other preſents: he attaches to it 
moral recommendations of much more value to the 
two friends. It is antique, it is not the prize of vio- 
lence, but the gift of affection. Without doubt, 
Iulus received it from Dido when ſhe thought to 
have married Eneas. = | 


XXI. 
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== There is a language that ſeems to appertain more 
10 particularly to that fiiſt principle of ourſelves which 
wy we have called ſetiment: it is MUsic. I ſhall not 
Lil ſay much upon the incomprehenſible * power which 


it poſſeſſes of calming and exciting the paſſions in a 
manner independent of reaſon, and of creating 
ſublime affectious diſengaged from all intellectual 
1 perception; its effects are ſufficiently known. I 
TH ſhall only obſerve that, it is ſo natural to man that, 
Wii: the firſt prayers addreſſed to the Deity, and the firſt 
I! laws of all nations were ſet to muſic. Man loſes a 
Ih taſte for it only in poliſhed ſociety, the very lan- 
Wil! guages of which, loſe, at length, their accent. This 
bf is becauſe the connections of ſociety del!roy the 
| correſpondencies of na ure. In ſociety we reaſon 
i much, but almoſt ceaſe to feel. . | | 
| | XX. 


* The power of music, we may presume, is called in- 
comprehensible because it afiects us without the use of 
words: but sound is as truly the language of the feelings 
Wh: as words are that of the understanuing. If this be admit- 
0 ted, the influence of music is not more incomprehensible 
THR than any other influence to which the nature of man is 
4 Subject. | | 

＋ The prevailing attachment to music seems to contra- 
dict the author: but, probably, he denies the reality of 
ahe taste; that is, he denies that music is felt by all who 
practise, or who praise it. But though it is undoubtedly 
true that, many would address themselves to spinning of 
"A platters, weie that diversion equally fashionable, it is not 
1h to be believed, upon any subject like the present, that the 
1 majority ate insincere. The love of music is, perhaps, 

q by the beneficence of the Creator, peculiarly infused 
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1 i among a luxur ious people, because when every other ave- : 
*t nue 1s Shut, this carries nature to their very hearts. And I 
„ nature is always virtue. | : = 
ht It is obvious that music, supersedes, in the present day, = 
0 +> a every 
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The way in which the CREATOR has provided 
for the thirſt of man in ſultry places, is worthy no 
little admiration. He has p'aced in the oF 
ſands of Africa a plant of which the leaf, turne 
round like a cruet, always contains a glaſs full of 
water: the gullet of this cruet is ſhut, by the ex- 
tremity of the leaf itſelf, ſo completely, that the 
water cannot evaporate. He has planted upon ſome 
ſultry ſpots in the ſame country, a large tree, 
which the negroes call boa, of which the trunk, 
monſtrouſly large, is naturally hollowed as a ciſtern. 
In the rainy ſeaſon it is filled with. water, which it 
preſerves freſh during the greateſt heats, by means 
of the tufted foliage that crowns its ſummit. Upon 
the burning rocks of the Antilles. he has reared 
vegetable fountains. A Janne, called the water- 
lianne, is commonly found there, that is ſo full of 
ſap that, if you cut a mere branch, a quantity of 
water will immediately flow, that is quite ſufficient 
for a draught, and is perfectly limpid and pure. 

In the ſwamps of the Bay of Campeachy, tra- 
vellers find other relief : theſe ſwamps, on a level 


every other amusement. In public places, music 
triumphs, and worthily, over every other considerati- 
on. It has destroyed the importance and dignity of 
the drama: for why should good plays be written, or 
good acting exhibited, if the most wretched jargon, 
and the most abject buffoonery, will be accepted for the 
sake of a few songs and dances, introduced in a manner 
that disgusts those, at least, who possess general taste? 
But the stage is evidently decaying : and should the time 
come when it shall no longer exist, which may, perhaps, 
be the consequence of absolute refinement, and when con- 


certs be resorted to in its stead, what will there be to 
regret ? | N | 
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with the ſea, are almoſt intirely inundated in the 


rainy ſeaſon, are ſo parched in the dry ſeaſon that, 
ſeveral huntſmen, who had loſt their way in the 
foreſts with which they are covered, had nearly died 
of thirſt, WT 
The celebrated traveller, Dampier, relates that, 
he many times eſcaped this fate by the aſſiſtance of 
a very extraordinary vegetable, which he had ob- 
ſerved upon a ſpecies of pine that is very common 
there: it reſembles a bunch of leaves, placed upon 
one another in ſtages ; and on account of its form, 


and of the tree upon which it grows, he calls it the 


pine-apple. This apple is full of water, fo that on 
piercing the baſe with a knife, there immediately 
iſſues a good pint of water, exceeding clear and 
wholeſome. 

Father du Tertre relates, that he frequently found 
ſimilar refreſhment in the cornet-ſhaped leayes of a 
ſpecies of a balizier, which grows upon the ſandy 
plains of Guadaloupe. I have heard many hunters 
ſay that, nothing is more proper for gratifying thirſt 
than the leaves of the miſletoe, which grows upon 
our own trees. | 


XX111. 


There is not a fingle flower that is pleaſing to 


the ſenſes of man, but which grows at his foot, is 


within the reach of his hand, or is, at leaſt, con- 
ſpicuous to his eye. All odoriferous flowers are 
placed upon herbage or upon ſhrubs, as the helio- 
trope, or ſun-flower, the pink, the gilly-flower, the 
ſtock, the violet, the roſe, and the lilach. No- 
thing reſembling theſe grows upon the lofty trees 
of our foreſts, Some brilliant flowers grow 
upon large trees of foreign countries, as the 


tulipfera, and the great cheſnut of India; but theſe, 


both by their ſize and colour, are rendered perfectly 
| viſible 
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viſible to our eyes. Some trees of India, are, in- 
deed, highly perfurfed : but this perfume is all over 
the tree, in the leaves, not in the bloſſoms, which 
are ſcarcely apparent, and have frequently, as in the 
cinnamon, in direct contraſt with the tree, the moſt 
diſagreeable odour. The beautiful and fragrant 
flower of the magnolia grows upon the lower part 
of the tree. Beſides, the laurel that bear it, is like 
the ſpice trees, a tree of moderate «<levation. / 
There is not leſs adaptation in the forms and ſizes 
of our fruits. There are many that ſeem ſhaped 
for the mouth of man, as cherries and plumbs ; 
others for his hands, as apples and pears ; others 
much larger, as melons, are divided on the 
rind, and appear to be intended for a family refreſh. 
ment: there are ſome, even, in Indie, as the jacq, 
and, with us, the pumpion, that may be divided 
among neighbours. Nature ſeems to have followed 
the ſame proportions in the various ſizes of fruits 
deſtined for the nourithment of man, as in the mag- 
nitude of the leaves which are intended for ſhade in 
hot countries: for of theſe there are ſome large 
enough to ſhelter a ſingle perſon ; others, an whole 
family ; others, all the inhabitants of an hamlet. 
Nature has made paraſols, in hot countries, for 
whole villages: for the fig-tree, which in India, is 
called, the fig-tree of the banyans, grows even upon 
the burning ſand of the ſea ſhore, caſting, from the 
extremity of its branches, a multitude of ſhoots, 
which, inclining toward the earth, take root, and 
form, round the trunk, a quantity of arcades, cover- 
ed with impenetrable ſhade. : 
The intereſting and unfortunate Robert Knox 
tells us, in his excellent account of the ifland of 
Ceylon, that one of the leaves of the talipot is large 
enough to cover fifteen or twenty perſons. When 
it is dry, adds he, it is at once ſtrong and pliant, fo 
that it may be folded and unfolded at pleaſure, being 
| | naturally 
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naturally plaited like a fan. In its folded ſtate, it is 
not bigger than a man's arm, and extraordinarily 
light, The people cut it into triangular pieces, 
though it is naturally round, and each carrics a 
piece over his head, holding in his hand before him 
the moſt pointed end, to open a path through the 
buſhes. The ſoldiers make tents of theſe leaves. 
He regards this tree, with rcaſon, as one o! the great- 
eſt bl-flings of Providence, in a country that is al- 


ternately burnt by the ſun, and inundated by the 


rains during ſix months together. 
In our tcmperate climates, we experience equal 
benevolence from the hand of nature. It is in the 


| hot and thirſty ſeaſon that ſhe beſtows upon us an 


abundance of fruits fu:l of refreſhing juices, ſuch as 
cherries, peaches, and melons ; and, at the approach 
of winter, thoſe that warm us by their oils, as the 
almonds, and the walnut. Some naturaliſts have 
regarded the ligneous, or woody, fhells, of theſe 
fruits, as intended to preſerve them from the cold of 
winter; but they are alſo for the purpoſe of float- 
ing, and travelling, in order that they may plant 


themſelves upon banks never enriched with them 
before. | 


LEVY 


The AUTHOR OF NATURE has judged the har- 
mony of ſounds to be ſo neceſſary to man, that there 
is not a lingle ſpot upon the whole earth that has not 
its ſinging bird. The linnet of the Canaries com- 
monly frequents, in thoſe iſlands, the flinty gutters 
of the mountains. The goldhnch loves the ſandy 
downs ; the lark the fields; the nightingale deep thick - 
ets, by the ſide of brooks; the bulkfinch with its 
ſweet notes perches upon the white thorn ; the 
thruſh loves the laurel; the yellow-hammer, the 
greenfinch, 
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greenfinch, and all other ſinging birds have their 
favourite ſtations. | 

It is very remarkable that, every where, theſe 
little birds inſtinctively, as it were, approach the 
habitation of man. If there is one {ſtraw-roofed 
dwelling amid an extenſive foreſt, to the neigh- 
bourhood of that cabin all the ſinging birds confine 
themſelves. They are never found in uninhabited 
diſtricts. I have traveled more than fix hundred 
leagues in the foreſis of Ruſſia, and J have never 
ſeen little birds but in the environs of villages. In 
viſiting the fortifications of Ruſſian Finland, with 
the general of the corps in which | ſerved, we fome- 
times went twenty leagues in a day without ſeeing 
either a village, or a bird. But when we faw ſpar- 


rows flying among the trees, we imagined that we 


were near ſome inhabited place. This indication 
never deceived us. I mention this circumſtance 
more particularly, becauſe it will, poſſibly, be of 
uſe to perſons who may loſe their way in the 
woods. | 

Garcilaſo de la Vega relates that, his father hav- 
ing been detached from Peru, with a company of 
Spaniards, to make diſcoveries on the other ſide of 
the Cordeliers, feared that, he ſhould liave died with 
famine in the uninhabited vallies and marſhes. He 
never could have got out had he not perceived in 


the air a flight of paroquets, which led him to ſuſ- | 


pect that there were dwellings ſomewhere in the 
neighbourhood. He marched toward that point of 
the compaſs to which the paroquets had fled, and he 
arrived, after incredible fatigues, at a tribe of Indians _ 
who had fields of maize. | 
We may obſerve that, nature has not given an 
agreeable note to any ſea or river bird, becauſe it 
would be loſt amid the noiſe of the water, and be- 


cauſe the ear of man could not enjoy it at the diſ- 


tance 
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tance of his abode upon land. If there are ſwans 
that ſing, as is pretended, their ſong can have few 
modulations, and it muſt reſemble the cries of the 
duck, and of the gooſe. That of the wild ſwans 
who lately came to eſtabliſh themſelves at Chantilly, 
have only four or five notes. Aquatic birds have 
ſhrill and piercing cries, fit to be heard in the re- 
ions of winds and tempeſts which they inhabit ; 
and well adapted to their noiſy abodes, and melan- 
choly ſolitudes. | | 
The melodies of ſong birds have ſimilar adaptations 
to places which they occupy, and even the diſtances 
at which they live from qur habitations. The lark, 
who makes its neſt among our corn, and who loves 
to riſe out of ſight into the air, ſings fo loudly-that, 
it is heard long after it is loſt to our eyes. T he ſwal- 
low, who flies grazing the walls of our houſes, and 
who repoſes upon our chimnies, has.a little ſoft 
chirping voice, which does not ſtun the ear as it 
would if it were as loud as that of the ſongſters 
of the thickets, = ts 
The nightingale, for inſtance, is heard at the 
diſtance of half a league. This bird avoids the 
company of man ; but he loves to place himſelf 
within ſight of our habitations, and within reach 
of our ears. For this purpoſe, he chooſes the moſt 
incloſed places, that their echos may increaſe the 
power of his voice. When he has ſettled himſelf 
in the orcheſtra, he ſings an unknown drama, that 
has its exordium, its developements, and its reci- 
tatives ; mixed, ſometimes with the blitheſt ſounds 
of joy, ſometimes with bitter and lamentable re- 
collections that end in long-drawn ſighs, His ſong. 
is heard in the beginning of that ſeaſon in which the 
charms of Nature are reſtored, and it ſeems to pre- 


ſent man with a picture of the varied career that ſhe 


has to run. 
The 
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The ſeeming ruins of the earth, as the rocks that 
roughen its ſurface in ſo many places, have all their 
uſe. Rocks appear to us as ruins, only becauſe 


they are not ſquared nor poliſhed like the marble of 


our monuments, but their projections and crevices 
are neceſſary for vegetables and animals, who there 
ſeek nouriſhment and ſhelter. It was for the bene- 
fit of her ſenſitive and vegetative creation that nature 
made the foſſile kingdom; and as ſoon as man has 
elevated maſſes of ſtone upon the ſurface of the earth, 
ſhe haſtens with her chiſſel to deſtroy its uſeleſs re- 


gularity, in order that it may contribute to the ge- 


neral harmony of the world. 

If we enter into the vaſt conſideration of the be- 
ginning and the end of her works, thoſe of the moſt 
celebrated people, and of the higheſt antiquity, be- 
come extremely frivolous in our eyes. | 

A little pebble upon the edge of our brooks, is 
more ancient than the pyramids of Egypt. Many 
cities have been deſtroyed ſince that was created. If 
I wiſh to add ſome moral ſentiment to the monu- 
ments of nature, I may ſay, while looking on a 
rock: „„ Here, perhaps, fat the good Fenelon, 
meditating upon his divine Telemachus: hereon, 
haply, at ſome future day, it may be graven that 
he was the teacher from whom Kings learned that 


. glory conſiſts in the happineſs of mankind, and 


happineſs in the advantages of agriculture ; poſterity 
will ſtop to look on the ſame ſtone that I have con- 
templated. Thus it is, that 1 embrace the paſt and 
the future, at the ſight of a mere inſenſate rock; 
and, conſecrating it by a ſimple inſcription, render 
it more venerable than if I were to decorate it with 


the five orders of architecture. 
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STUDIES OF NATURE. 
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FIRST STUDY. 


IMMENSITY OF NATURE. 


T T is ſeveral years ſince I formed the deſign ot 
4 writing a general hiſtory of nature, in imitation 
of Ariſtotle, Pliny, Chancellor Bacon, and many 
illuſtrious modern authors. The field appeared 10 
me ſo vaſt, that I could not believe it to have been 
entirely trodden over before me. Beſides, nature in- 
vites men of every age; and if ſhe promiſes ſub- 
lime diſcoveries io genius only, ſhe reſerves ſonie 
little harveſts at leaſt for the ignorant; and for ſuch, 
eſpecially, as, like myſelf, ſtop at every ſtep, de- 
lighted with the beanty of her divine productions. 

I propoſed to begin the compoſition of my work 
when I had ceaſed from obſerving, and when I had 
collected all the materials neceſſary for the hiſtory 
of nature : but I diſcovered myſelf to be like the 
child who dug a hole in the ſand with a thell, t 
hold the water of the ocean. | 

The extent of nature is infinite, and I am a man, 
confined on every ſide. Not only the general hiſtory 
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2 STUDIES OF NATURE, 


H creation, but that of the ſmalle/t plant, is far 


above my capacity. 1 will relate the circumſtance 
that convinced me of this. | | 


THE STRAWBERRY, 


One day, in ſummer, while I was buſy in put- 
ting in order ſome obſervations which I had made 
upon the harmonies of this globe, I perceived upon 
a ſtrawberry plant, which had been accidently placed 
in my window, ſome ſmall flies, which were ſo 
exceedingly beautiful, that I took a fancy to deſcribe 
them. Next day I ſaw a different ſort upon the 
plant, and theſe, likewiſe, I deſcribed. In the 
courſe of three weeks, proceeding -in this manner, 
I wrote deſcriptions of th1rty-ſeven ſp:cies of in- 


ſects which reforted to my ſtrawberry-plant. At 


length they came in ſuch crowds, and preſented 
ſuch variety, that I was obliged to relinquiſh this 
ſtudy, though very amuling, becauſe I had neither 
leiſure, nor, to confeſs the truth, expreſſion. 

The inſects which I obſerved were all diſtin- 
guiſhed from each other by their colours, their 
forms, and their motions. There were ſome that 
ſhone like gold, others were of the colour of ſilver, 


and others of braſs : ſome were ſpotted, ſome ſtriped, 


blue, green, brown, cheſnut-coloured. The heads 
of ſome were rounded like a turban, thoſe of others 


were drawn out in the figure of a cone: ſome were 


dark like a tuft of black velvet, others ſparkled like 


a ruby. There was not lefs diverſity in their wings, 
In ſome they were long and brilliant, like tranſpa- 


rent plates of mother-of-pearl; in others ſhort and 
broad, reſembling the net-work of the fineſt gauze. 
Each had a particular manner of diſpoſing and ma- 
naging his wings. Some carried therrs,perpendicu- 
larly, others horizontally ; and they ſeemed to take 
pleaſure in diſplaying them. Some flew ures 
| 5 . ike. 
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like butterflies; others roſe into the air by flying 
againſt the wind. This is like the mechaniſm of a 
paper-kite, which riſes while the wind is againſt it. 
Some ſettled upon the plant merely to depoſit 
their eggs; others, to ſhelter themſelves from the 
ſun. But the greater part came for reaſons with 
which I am totally unacquainted ; for ſome went 
and came in inceſſant motion; others remained a 
conſiderable time, removing only parts of their bo- 


dies. A great number were entirely motionleſs, 


and were occupied, perhaps, like myſelf, in making 
obſervations, I paid no attention to many tribes 
that were attracted by -my ſtrawberry, becauſe they 
were ſufficiently well known: ſuch as the ſnail, 
which neſtles under the leaves ; the butterfly, which 
hovers round; the beetle, which digs about the 
roots ; the ſmall worm, which finds the means of 
I fe in the parenchyme, that is, in the mere thickneſs 
of the leaf ; the waſp, and the honey-bee, which 
hum around the bloſſoms; the gnat, which ſucks 
the juice of the ſtem ; the ant, which licks up the 
gnat ; and, to omit the reſt, the ſpider, who makes 
prey of molt of theſe, and who, to catch them, 
ſpreads his net all over the neighbourhood. © © 
However minute theſe objects may be, they were 
furely wortly of my attention, ſince NATURE BE- 
STOWED UPON THEM HERS. I could not refuſe 
them a place in my general hiſtory, while nature 
gave them one in the univerſe, For a {till ſtronger 
reaſon, had I written an hiſtory of my ſtrawberry 


plant, I muſt have taken theſe into the account. 


Plants are the habitations of inſects, and one can- 


not give the real hiſtory of a city without ſpeaking 


of its inhabitants. 

The immeaſurable extent of my undertaking will 
be ſtill more evident, if we recollect that my /iraw- 
berry plant was not in its natural ſituation. In the 
open country, or the horder of a wood, or along the 
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4 | STUDIES OF NATURE, 


brink of a rivulet, it would have been reſorted to 
by many other ſpecies of living creatures. It was 
in a pot of earth, amid the ſmoke of Paris. I ob- 
ſerved it only at vacant moments. I knew nothing 
of the inſets who viſited it during the various 
hours of the day; ſtill leſs was J acquainted with 
thoſe who came at night, attracted by its edorcus 
emanations, or, perhaps, by a phoſphoric light, 
which eſcapes our ſenſes. I was ignorant of thoſe 
who might frequent it at different ſeaſons of theyear, 
and the ret of its connections with the welfare of 
reptiles, amphibious animals, fiſhes, birds, qua- 
drupeds, and, above all, with man, who calls every 
thing worthleſs which he cannot immediately uſe. 
Bat all theſe obſervations, made from the height 
of my greatneſs, it I may uſe the expreſſion, 
would, at laſt, be very far from ſufficient ; for, in 
this caſe, my knowledge would never be equal 1 
that of one of. the flies who make it their habitation. 
Not one of theſe, on examining it with his little 
ſpherical eyes, but muſt diſtinguiſh an infinity of 
objects, which I could not perceive without a mi- 
croſcope, and after many .laborious reſearches. 
Their eyes are even greatly ſuperior to the microſ- 
cope, which only ſhews us the objects that are in 
its focus, that is, at the diſtance of a few lines ; 
Whereas they perceive, by a mechaniſm of which 
we have no idea, every thing that is cloſe, and 
that is far off, Their eyes are at once microſ- 
copes and teleſcopes. What is more, by their cir- 
cular diſpoſition round the head, they have the ad- 
vantage of viewing the whole circuit of the heavens 
at the ſame inſtant ; while thoſe of the aſtronomer 
can take in, at moſt, only the half. Thus my flies 
muſt ſee, at a ſingle glance, in my ſtrawberry plant, 
a diſtribution and combination of parts, which I 
cauld not diſcern with a microſcope : for that inſtru- 


| ment 
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ment would ſhew only a ſingle part at a time, ſepa- 
rated from all the reſt. | | | 

Upon examining the leaves of this plant with a 
lens,“ which magnified only in a very trifling de- 
oree, I found em divided into compartments, ſur- 
rounded with briſtles. ſeparated by canals, and 


flrewed with glands. Theſe compartments appeared 


to me to be like large verdant incloſures, their briltles 
like vegetables of a particular order; of which ſome 
were upright, ſome inclined, ſome forked, ſome 


hollowed into tubes, from the extremity of which 


a liquid diſtilled ; and their canals, as well as their 
glands, ſeemed full of a brilliant fluid. In plants of 
a different ſpecies, theſe briſtles, and theſe canals, 


_ exhibit forms, colours, and fluids, totally different. 


There are even glands which reſemble baſons, round, 
{quare, or radiated. | £1 


Now, nature has made nothing in vain. Where= 


ever ſhe has prepared an habitatiou, ſhe immediately 


peoples it. She is never {traightened for want of 


room. She has placed animals with fins in a ſingle 
drop of water, and in ſuch multitudes, that Leewen- 
Hoek, the natural philoſopher, counted thouſands | 


Many others after him, and among the reſt, Robert 
Hook, have ſeen, in one drop of water, as ſmall as a 
grain of millet, ſome ten, others thirty, and ſome 
as far as forty-five theuſand ! Thoſe who know 


not how far the patience and ſagacity of an obſerver 


can go, might perhaps doubt the accuracy of theſe 
obſervations, if Lyonnet, who relates them in. Le/- 
ſer's Theology of Inſects, t had not demonſtrated 
the poſſibility of it, by a piece of mechaniſm, ex- 
ceedingly ſimple. We are certain, at leaſt, of the 
exiſtence of thoſe beings whoſe figures have ac- 
tually been drawn, Others are found, whoſe feet 


8 Magnifying glass. 
+ Book II. chap. 3. See the last note. 
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5 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


are armed with claws, on the body of the fy, and 
even on that of the flea /! be 
It is credible, then, from analogy, that here are 


animals feeding upon the leaves of plants, like the 


cattle on our meadows, which repoſe under the ſhade 
of thoſe briſtles or buſhes, imperceptible to our eyes, 
and who drink from the glands, which are round 
and brilliant like ſuns, /zquors of the colours of gold 
and filver. Every part of the flower muſt exhibit 
ſpectacles to them of which we can have no idea. 
The yellow anthere of flowers, ſuſpended by fillets 


of white, exhibit to their eyes double raflers of 


geid balanced upon pillars fairer than ivory; the 
corolla muſt ſeem to them an arch of unbounded 
magnitude, decorated with the ruby and the topaz ; 


the nedlarium, rivers of ſugar; the other parts of 


the floweret muſt ſhew cups, urns, pavillions, domes, 
which neither the architect nor the goldſmith have 
yet learned to imitate. ' 

J do not fay this from conjecture ; for having one 
day examined with a microſcope the flowers of 
thyme, I diſtinguiſhed, with the molt extreme ad- 
miration, ſuperb flagens with long necks, which 
were formed of a ſubſtance refemvl:ng the amethyſ, 


From the . gullets of which ſeemed to flow ingots of 


liquid'gold. I have never examined the ſimple co- 
rolla of the ſmalleſt flower, without finding it 
compoſed of an admirable ſubſtance, half tranſpa- 
rent, ſtudded with brilliants, and tinted with the 
moſt lively colours. Beings who live under their 
rich reflexes,* muſt have ideas, very different from 
ours, of light, and of the other phenomena of na- 
ture. A drop of. dew, filtering in the capillary and 


| od . * | * : * 
* The only idea, and that extremely imperfect, which 
we can form of these rich reflexes, must be derived from 
painted windows, through which the sun 


* Pours the rich flood of mellowed day. TRANSL. 
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tranſparent tubes of a plant, preſents to their eyes 
a thouſand caſcades ; the fame drop fixed, as a wave, 


on the extremity of one of the briſtles, muſt feem 


an ocean without a ſhore, evaporated into the air, a 
vaſt aerial fea. They muſt, of courſe, fee fluids 
aſcending, inſtead of defcending ; aſſuming a glo- 
bular form, inſtead of ſinking to a level; and riſing 
into the air, inſtead of falling ! | 

In theſe ephemerous* beings we muſt fee the 
youth of a ſingle morning, and the decrepitude of 


one day! 


Such, then, muſt have been my ſtrawberry plant, 


and its natural inhabitants, in the eyes of the 


winged inſects which alighted upon it: for the 
reader will remember that I have been ſpeaking only 
of thoſe minute creatures which are imperceptible 
to the naked eye: but if I had been capable of ac- 
quiring as much knowledge reſpecting the plant, 
as is poſſeſſed by theſe itinerent inſetts, I thould 
ſtill have been far from acquiring the full hiſtory 
of it. To accompliſh this I mult ſtudy its relation 
to the other parts of nature ; to the ſun, which 
opens its bloſſoms; to the winds, which ſow its 
ſeeds : to the brooks, the banks of which it ſtrength- 
ens with its ſpreading roots, and embelliſnes with 
its foliage, its flowers, and its fruits. I ſhould alſo 
know how it is preſerved in winter, during a cold 
capable of cleaving ſtones aſunder; and how it re- 
appears in verdure,. in the ſpring, without any 
aſſiſtance to preſerve it from the froſt ; how, feeble 


and crawling upon the ground, it exalts itſelf from 


the depths of: humble vallies even to the fummit of 
the Alps, and traverſes the globe from north to 
ſouth, from mountain to mountain, forming in its 


_* Short-lived, fleeting. The expression is taken from 
the insect called ephemera; 
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8 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


way a thouſand charming pieces of chequer-work, 
with its white flowers, and rofe-coloured fruit, 
mingling with the plants of every climate ; how it 
has been able to ſcatter itſelf from the mountains of 
Cachemire 10 Archangel, and from the Felices in 
Norway to Kamſchatka ; how, in a word, we find 
it in the two Americas, though an infinite number 
of animals are every where making war upon it, 


and though no gardener is at the trouble of ſowing- 


it again! | 
What a taſk, then, would it be, to write an hiſ- 
tory like this of all the fpecies of vegetables ſcat- 
tered over the face of the whole earth! If, from 
the vegetable, we make a tranſition to the animal 
kingdom, a field of incomparably greater extent 
— 9M itſelf. An intelligent naturalift, at Paris, 


ſome years ago, announced that he was in poſſeffion 
of more than thirty thouſand diſtin& ſpecies of ani- 


mals. I know not whether the king's magnificent 
cabinet may not contain more; but I know well 


that his herbals contain only eighteen thouſand 


plants, and that about fix thouſand are in a ſtate of 
cultivation in the royal botanic garden. This num- 
ber of animals, however, though ſo ſuperior to 
that of vegetables, is a mere nothing in compariſon 
with the number of diſtin& ſpecies that exiſt upon 
the globe. 

What an undertaking, then, would it be to de- 
ſcribe each of theſe beings with the {kill of a 
Reaumur | The life of one man of genius would 
be ſcarcely ſufficient to compoſe the hiſtory of a few 
However curious may be the memoirs 
tranſmitted to us, after the moſt careful reſearch, 
reſpecting the manners and conſormation of the ani- 
mals beſt known to us, in vain do we ſtill 
flatter ourſelves with our having acquired a com- 
plete acquaintance. The principal requiſite, in my: 
opinion, is {till wanting; I mean the _ of 
their 
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their friendſhips and their feuds. In this conſiſts, 

it I am not miſtaken, the eſſence of their hiſtory. 

To this mult be referred their inſtincts, their , 
loves, their wars ; the attire, the arms, and the 
very form which nature gives them. A moral ſen- 
timent ſeems to have determined their phyſical or- 
ganization. I know not of any naturaliſt who has 
engaged in a reſearch of this fort. Philoſophers of 
name, unfaithful to the teſtimony of their reaſon 
and conſcience, have dared to repreſent them as 
mere machines. They aſcribe to them blind in- 
ſtincts which regulate all their actions, without 
paſlion, without will, without choice, and even 
without any degree of ſenſibility. _ 

Jo contradict theſe opinions I ſhall have recourſe 
not to thoſe animalswhoſe induſtry excite our admi- 
ration, ſuch as the beaver, the bee, the ant, &c. 1 ſhall 
produce only one example, taken from the claſs of 
thoſe which are molt indocile, ſuch as fiſhes, and 
ſhall ſelect it from among a ſpecies governed by an 
iuſtinct the moſt impetupus and the moſt ſtupid, 
which 1s gluttony. | > 
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| THE SHARK 


:. ONS. 0 {Bo net odd oa 


is a fiſh ſo voracious, that he will net only devour 
his own ſpecies, when preſſed by hunger, but he 
- ſwallows, without diſtinction, every thing that falls 
L from a ſhip into the ſea, cordage, pitch, wood, iron, 
| nay, evenknives. Nevertheleſs, I have been a frequent 
witneſs of his abſtinence, imtwo remarkable caſes: 


; the one is, he never cats, however urged by famine, a 
; ſmall kind of fiſh, ſpeckled with yellow and black, 
- called the pilot-fiſh, which ſwims juſt before his 
L 7 ſnout to guide him to his prey, which he cannot 

ſee till he is cloſe to it: r Nature, as a counter- 


balance to the ferocity of this fiſh, has made him "EY 
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10 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


almoſt blind. The other caſe is this: when you 


throw a dead fowl into the ſea, the noiſe brings him 


to the ſpot ; but, on diſcovering it to be a fowl, he 
immediaicly retires without devouring it. This has 
furniſhed the ſailors with a proverb; the ſhark flees 
from the feather. It is impoſſible, in the firſt caſe, 
not to aleribe to him ſome portion of underſtanding, 
which repreſſes his voracity in favor of his guides; 
and not to attribute, in the ſecond, his averſion to 
feathered fleſh, to that Univerfal Reaſon, which, 
deſtining him to live along the ſhallows, where ca- 
daverous ſubſtances, of creatures periſhing in the 
ſea, fall, and are depoſited, that he may not deftroy 
the ſea fowls which reſort thither in great numbers, 
employed, like himſelf, in looking out for a liveli- 
hood, and in cleanſing the ſhores trom impurities. 

Other philoſophers, on the contrary, have 
aſcribed the manners of animals, as thoſe of men, 
to education; and their natural affections, as well 
as their animoſities, to reſemblance or diſſimilitude 
of form. But if friendſhip is founded on ſimili- 
tude of form, how comes it that 


THE HEN, 


| who walks in ſecurity, at the head of her brood, 


among the oxen and horſes of a farm yard, thongh 


part of her family is fometimes accidentally cruſhed 


by the feet of thoſe animals, collects her young 
with anxious inquietude at the fight of the hawk, 


a feathered animal, like herſelf, who appears in the 


air but as a black point, and whom, perhaps, ſhe 


| hardly, if ever, faw before? Why does 


THE DOG 


in the yard fall a barking, in the night time, at the 


mere ſmell of the fox, an animal which has a ſtrong 


reſemblance 
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reſemblance to himſelf ? If habits of long ſtanding 
could influence animals, as they- do men, how has 
it been poſlible to render ; 


THE OSTRICH 


of the deſert familiar to ſuch a degree, that he has 
been made to carry children; whereas no ſkill has 
hitherto been able to rame | 


THE SWALLOW,. 


a bird which has, from time immemorial, built 
his neſt in our houſes. 

Theſe, however, are not the only inſtances in 
which falſe ſcience mifleads us. What a ſpectacle 


do our 


CABINETS OF PRESERVED ANIMALS: 


preſent! To no purpoſe has the art of Daubenton 
endeavoured to keep up the appearance of lite. 
Let induſtry do its utmoſt to preſerve the form, 
their ſtiff and motionleſs attitude, their fixed and 
ſtaring eyes, their briſtly hair, all declare that death 


has ſtricken them. In theſe cabinets even beauty 


itſelf inſpires horror; whereas the moſt homely ob- 
jects are agreeable, when placed in the ſituation 
which nature has aſſigned them. I have been often 


highly diverted in the Weſt Indies, at the ſight of 


a crab on the ſand, ſtraining, with his claws, to 
break into a large cocoa-nut; or of a ſhaggy ape 
balancing himſelf on the ſummit of a tree, at the 
extremity of a lianne, that was loaded with pods and 
ſcarlet flowers. | 

In order to form a right judgment of the mag» 
nificent ſpectacle of 8 | | 


NATURE, 
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8 NATURE, 


* 5 6 
we muſt ſuffer every thing to remain in its place, 
and remain ourfelves in that which nature has aſ- 
ſigned to us. It is for the ſake of our happineſs 
that ſhe has concealcd fron us the laws of her om- 
nipotence. How can a being ſo feeble as man, 
embrace infinite ſpace ! But the has brought within 
his reach what is at once uſeful and delightful 
to know; namely, the emanations of her bene 
ficence. In the view of uniting mankind by a re- 
ciprocal communication of knowledge, the has given 
to each of us, in particular, ignorance ; treaſuring 
up ſcience in common to render us neceſſary 
and intereſting to each other. | 
The earth is covered over with vegetables an 
animals, the ſimple vocabulary of which no ſcholar, 
no academy, no one ration, will ever be able per- 
fectly to acquire; but it is to be preſumed that the 
human race is acquainted with all their properties. 
In.vain do enlightened nations boaſt that they 
that have gathered within themſ-lves all the arts and 
all the ſciences. It is to | 
SAVAGES, 


to men utterly unknown, that we are indebted for 
the firſt obſervations, which aie the ſources of all 
ſcience. It is neither to the poliſhed Greeks nor 
Romans, but to nations which we denominate bar- 
barous, that we owe the uſe of ſimples, of bread, 
of wine, of domeſtic animals, of cloths, of dyes 
for cloths, of metals, and for cvery thing molt uſe- 
ful and moſt. agreeable for human life. Modern 
Europe glories in her diſcoveries ; but 


PRINTING, 


Which ought, it is ſaid, to immortaliſe the inven- 
| tor, 


o 5 pow By 
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tor, is to be aſcribed to a perſon ſo obſcure, that 
ſever.il Cities of Holland, of Germany, nay, even of 
China, have claimed the diſcovery as their own. 


GALILEO 


would never have calculated the graviy of air, 
but for the obſervation of a fountain-player, who 
remarked that water could riſe only to kb 
feet 1n a forcing engine. 


- NEWTON -- 


had never read the heavens, it ſome children, play- 
ing in Zealand with the glaſſes of a ſpectacle- maker, 
had not ſuggeſted the firſt idea of the teleſcopic cylin- 


der. Our artillery would never have ſubjugated 


AMERICA, 


the New World, if a lazy monk had not happened 


to diſcover gun-powder ; - and Whatever glory Spain 
may take to herſelf on account of their diſcovery of 


that vaſt portion of the globe, the favages of Aſia 


had planted empires there long before the arrival of 


Chriſtopher Columbus. What, indeed, had become 


of that great man himſelf, if the good and ſimple in- 

habitants whom he found there had not ſupplied him 
with proviſions? Let then, academies accumulate 
machines, ſyſtems, books, eJogiums ; the chief 
praiſe of all is due to the ignorant, who furniſhed 
the firſt materials. | =_ 
Advancing no higher claim, I preſume to contri- 
bute my humble offering. It is the fruit of many 
vears of application, which, amid long and bitter 
ſtorms, have, occupied in theſe ſweet reſearches, 
glided away as a ſingle day, I earneſty wiſhed, if 
I could not reach a boundary at which I might ſtop, 
at leaſt to give to others the pleaſures which I en- 
joyed along my way. | | 3 1 
I ſhall, as I have already ſaid, examine each ob- 
jet, no as ſeparated from every thing elſe, but as 
| connected 
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connected with the other parts of the creation. 
Nature herſelf indicates this order. She has adapted 
to plants the ſmell, the mouths, the lips, the 
tongues, the jaws, the teeth, the beaks, the ſto- 
mach, the chylification, the ſecretions which enſue, 

in a word, the appetite, and the inſtinct of animals. 
It cannot, indeed, be aftirmed, with truth, that 
every ſpecies of animal lives on one ſingle pecies 
of plant; but any perion may convince himſelf, 
by experiment, that each of them prefers {-me one 
to every other, when permitted to chuſe. This 
preference is particularly remarkable, at the ſeaſon 
when the production of their young engages at- 
rention-: then they are determined in favor of that 
which provides them, at once, with nutriment, 
litter, and ſhelter, in the moſt perfect ſuitableneſs 
to their ſituation. Thus the | 
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GOLDFINCH 

. | 
affets the thiſtle, whence he takes his name, 
becauſe he finds a rampart in its prickly leaves, 


| 
1 food in its ſeeds, and materials for his neſt in its- 
1-0 down. 
It. | THE BIRD-FLY 
of Florida prefers, for the ſame reaſons, the 37g 
A nonza : this is a climbing plant, which finds its way 
"48 to the top of the higheſt trees, and which often en- 
8 tirely covers their trunks; He builds its neſts in 
"88 one of its leaves, which he rolls into the form of a 
TH cornet; he finds his food in its red flowers, reſem- 
1 |! bling thoſe of the fox-glove, the nectareous glands 
F J The goldfinch takes his name from the thistle, in: 
Wit the French language. In the English tongue he is only 
6 | distinguished trom the other fnches by the epithet gold, 
. or golden, in allusion to the yellow feathers upon his 
m4 | wing. In French, the thistle is chardon, and the gold- 
14 finch chardonneret, 8 
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of which he licks ; he plunges his little body into 


them, which appears in the heart of the flower like 
an emerald ſet in coral; and he gets in ſometimes. 
ſo far, that he ſuffers himſelf to be ſurpriſed there 
and caught. | | 
Theſe relations of the animal to the vegetable 
parts of creation are ſo ſtriking in Y 


INSECTS 


that, naturaliſts themſelves, notwithſtanding their 


rodigious number of iſolated and indeterminable 
claſſes, have characteriſed ſome of them by the name 
of the plant on which they live: ſuch are the cate- 
pillar of the tithymale, and the ſilk-wꝛorm of the 
mulberry. But I do not believe that there is a ſin- 
gle animal which deviates from this plan, not even 
the carnivorous. Though the life of theſe laſt ap- 


pears to be, in ſome meaſure, grafted upon that of 


living creatures, there is not one of them but what 
makes uſe of ſome ſpecies of vegetable. We may 
obſerve this, not only in dogs, who feed upon the 
graſs which bears their name, and in wolves, foxes, 
birds of prey, which eat the plants that bear their 
names; but even in the | 


FISHES 


of the ſea, which are intire ſtrangers, it would 
ſeem, to the earth. Theſe are attracted, at firſt, to 
the banks, by inſefis, whoſe ſpoils they collect, 
which eſtabliſhes between them and vegetables inter- 
mediate relations ; afterward by the plants them- 
ſelves, for moſt of them come to ſpawn upon our 
coaſts only when certain plants are in flower or in 
fruit. If theſe happen to be deſtroyed, the fiſhes 
viſit us no longer. er 
Denis, governor of Canada, relates, in his Hiſtory 
of North America, that the . 
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COD 


which uſed to the coaſts of the Ifland of frequent 
Miſcou | diſappeared in 1669, becauſe, in the 
preceding year, the foreſts had been devoured by 
a conflayration. He remarks that the ſame cauſe 
had produced the ſame effect in different places. 

We ſhall likewiſe ſpeak of the ſmell and taſte of 


PLANTS, 


It was from theſe man firſt acquired knowledge 
of their poiſonous, medicinal, or nutritive . 


Nay, the very 


— 


SOUNDS OF PLANTS 


83 


are not to be overlooked; for, when agitated by 
the winds, moſt of them emit ſounds peculiar to 
themſelves, and which produce harmonies, or con- 
traſts; the moſt agreeable, with ſituations of the 
places where they uſually grow. In India, the 
hollow canes of bamboo, which ſhade the banks of 
the rivers, imitate, as they ruſtle againſt each other, 
the guſhing noiſe excited by the motion of a ſhip 
through the water ; and the pods of the cinnamon, 
agitated by the winds upon the mountains) top, the 
tic-tac of a mill. The trembling leaves of the pop- 
lar convey to our ears, in the wood, the bubblin 

of a brook. The green meadows and calm foreſts, 
fanned by zephyrs, repreſent, in the hollow vallies 
and on declivities of rocks, the undulations and 
murmurs of waves breaking upon the ſea-ſhore. 
The early inhabitants of the globe, ſtruck with theſe 


myſterious ſounds, imagined that they heard oracles 
pronounced from the trunk of the oak, and that 


Nymphs 


STUDY I. | 17 


Nymphs and Dryads inhabited, under their rugged 
bazcks, the mountains of Dodona. 


THE CORRESPONDENCES 


and mutual adaptation of each part of the plant to 
the other is ſo perceptible, that if you were to ſne- 
to a nan of ability any repreſentation of a 
lant or animal which he had never ſeen, he could 
tell, from the harmony of its parts, whether it were 
a. creature of the imagination or a copy after na- 
ture. One day, the ſtudents in botany, withing to 
put to trial the knowledge of the celebrated Bernard 
de Fuſſieu, preſented to him a plant which was not 
not in the collection of the Royal Garden, requeſt- 
ing him to indicate its genus and ſpecies. As ſoon. 
as he caſt his eyes upon it, he ſaid, This plant is 
artificially compoſed : you have taken the leaves of 
one, the {talk of another, and the flower of a third.” 
This was the fact. They had, nevertheleſs, fe- 
lected, with the greateſt judgment, the parts of 
ſuch as had the moſt apparent reſemblance. | 
We can form no judgment of the works of na- 
ture, but in the place and at the time ſhe is pleafed 
to diſplay them. All that we imagine beyond this, 
preſents only contradiction, doubt, error, or abſur- 
dity. Let others extend the boundaries of our 
ſciences, I ſhall conſider myſeif to have rendered a 
more uleful ſervice to my fellow- creatures, if I am 
enabled to fix the terminations of our 1gnorance. 
Our illumination, like our virtue, — in de- 
ſcending, and our force in becoming ſenſible of our 
weakneſs. If I do not purſue the road which na- 
ture has reſerved for herſelf, I ſhall at leaſt walk 
in that which man ought to take. It is the only 
one which preſents him eaſy obſervations, uſeful 
diſcoveries, enjoy ments of every deſcription, with- 
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out inſtruments, without a cabinet, without meta- 
phyſics, and without a ſyſtem. 5 

In order to convince ourſelves of the beauty 
which reſults from a combination of objects, each 


in its proper place, let us form, according to the 


plan we have propoſed, 


A LITTLE GROUPE 


„ | | | 
of the moſt common ſites, __—_— and ant- 


mals, of our climates. Let us ſuppoſe a ſoil the 
molt obdurate, a craggy protuberance on the coaſt, 
where a river difgorges nſelf into the ocean, pre- 
ſenting a ſteep toward the ſea, anda pentle declivity 
toward the land : that, on the frde turned toward 
the ſea, the billows cover with foam rocks clothed 
with ſea-weed, fucuſes, alga-marinas, of all co- 
lours and of all forms, green, brown, purple, in 
tufts and garlands, as I have ſeen them on the 
coaſt of Normandy, affixed to rocks of white marl, 
which the fea detaches from the main ſhore. Let 
us farther ſuppoſe that, on the ſide of the river, we 
ſee on the yellow ſand a fcanty verdure, mixed with 
a little trefoil here and there, and here and there a 
ſprig of marine wormwood. Let us introduce ſome 
willows, not like thoſe which grow in our meadows, 
but the native crop of the foil, and ſimilar to thoſe. 
which are to be ſeen on the banks of the Spree, in 
the vicinity of Berlin, with broad buſhy tops, and 


riſing to the height of more than fifty feet. Let 


us not forget, in this arrangement, that agreeable. 
harmony which ariſes from the mixture of different 
ages, which is fo deſirable in every ſpecies of ag- 
gregation, but eſpecially in that of vegetables. Let 
us obſerve of theſe willows, fo ſmooth and full of. 
moiſture, ſome puſhing their young branches into. 
the air, and others of an aged form, with pendant: 
top and hollow trunk. . 


Let: 
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Let us ada to theſe their attendant plants, ſuch 
as the green moſſes, and gilded {zchens, which mar- 
ble their grey bark, and ſome of their convolvoluſes, 
which love to climb up their trunks, and to embel- 
liſh the branches, which diſplay no flowers of their 
own, with their heart ſhaped leaves, and bell flowers 
as white as ſnow, Let us now put the natural in- 
habitants of the willow and its plants: their butter- 
flies, their flies, their beetles, and other infſetts, to- 
gether with the feathered animals which make war 
upon them, ſuch as the water-hen, poliſhed like 
burniſhed ſteel, which catches them in the air 
the wagtail which purſues them on the land, mak- 
ing the movement . whence he derives his name, 
and the king's-fiſher, who hunts for them along 
the ſurface of the water—add theſe, and you will 
ſee a multitude of agreeable har monies ariſing out 
of a ſingle ſpecies of tree, 

The picture, however, is ſtill incomplete. To 
the willow let us oppoſe the alder, which likewiſe 
affects the banks of the river, and which, by its 
form, reſembling that of a long tower; its broad. 
foliage, its duſky verdure, its fleſhy roots, formed 
like cords running along the banks, and binding 
together the foil, forms a complete contraſt with 
the extended maſs, the light foliage, the ſilver ver- 

dure, and the trundling roots of the willow. Add 

to this, the individuals of the alder, of different $ 

ages, riſing like ſo many verdant obeliſks, with _ 
their paraſite, or humble dependant plamts—luch as 
the maiden-hair, fpreading into ſtars of verdure over 
the humid trunk, the long harts-tongue, hanging 
from the boughs down to the ground, and the other 
acceſſaries of inſects, fowls, and even quadrupeds, 
which, themſelves form contraſts, —as to form, 
colour, gait and inflin&, with thoſe of the willow; 
and we ſhall have a delightiul aſſemblage of — 
| | tables 
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tables and animals, compoſed of two trees 
only, together with their accompaniments. It we 


ILLUMINE OUR LITTLE PLANTATION: 


with the firſt rays of morning, we ſhall behold at 
once, ſhades deep, and ſhades tranſparent, diffuſed 
over the verdure; a dark and a ſilvered verdure 
interſect each other, on the azure: of the heavens, 
and their foft reflexes blended together, moving on 
the bofom of the waters. Eet us farther imagine, 
what neither poetry nor painting can give; the odour: 
of the plants, and even the ſmell of the ſea; the 
ruſtling of leaves, the humming of -inſe&s, the 
matin ſong of the birds, the hollow murmuring 
noiſe, intermixed with ſilence, of billows breaking 
upon the ſhore; and the repetitton of all theſe 
ſounds, repercuſſed by the diſtant echos, which- 
loſing themſelves in the ſea, reſemble the voices of 
the Nereids:— Ah! if ever love, or philoſophy, 
ſhould lead you ſuch a ſolitude, you will find it a- 


{ſweeter aſylum than the palaces of kings poſſeſs. 


Would you excite other ſenſations ? Would you 
hear paſlions and ſentiments breathed from the boſom: 
of the rocks? Amid the groupe, let the tomb of a 
virtuous and unfortunate man ariſe, whereon theſe 
words may be read : 


Here reſts J. J. Rovsstau. 


will you encreaſe the effect, the pathos of this. 


picture, without doing violence, however, to nature, 

by the 1mpropriety of tbe addition? Place at a diſ- 

tance the time, the ſcene, the monument. Let the 

land be the iſland Lemnos; the trees of our thic- 

ket, laurels and wild olives; and this tomb, the 

tomb oi | | | 
PHILOCTETES, 


Look 
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Look at the grotto in which this great man lived, 
abandoned by the Greeks, whom he had ſerved. 
His wooden pot; the tattered garments with 
which hewas cloathed ; the bow and the arrows 
of Hercules, which, in his hands, had tubdued fo 
many monſters, and with which he, at laſt, wounded 
himſelf : look at theſe, and you will be impreſſed 
with two powerful ſenſations at once: the one, 
phyſical, which increaſes as you approach the works 
of nature; becauſe their beauty diſcloſes itſelf only 
to the eye which examines it : the other, moral, 
which grows upon you as you withdraw from the 
monuments of virtue: becauſe to do good to men, 
and to be beyond their reach, has a reſemblance 
tothe DEITY, | 
What would it be then, if we were to caſt only a 
glance over the general harmonies of this globe ! 
To ſpeak merely of thoſe which are beſt known to 


us; behold how the 


SUN 


conſtantly ſurrounds one half of the earth with his 
rays, while night covers the earth with her ſhade. 
How many contraſts, and concords reſult from the 
ever changing oppolition f theſe! There is not 
a ſingle point in the two hemiſpheres where there 
does not alternately appear a dawn, a twilight, a 
morning, a noon ; a fiery weſtern ſky; a night, 
ſometimes ſtudded with ſtars, ſometimes obſcured 
by clonds. Before the ſun, the ſeaſons walk hand 
in hand, like the hours cf day? Spring, crowned 
with flowers precedes his car; Summer ſurrounds 
it with her harveſts; and Autumn follows it with 
her horn filled with fruits. Winter and night re- 
tiring to the poles, to the boundaries of the world; 
vainly endeavour, even there, to limit his magnifi- 
cent courſe! Vainly do they raiſe out of the boſoms 
of the ſouth and northern poles ; continents of _ 
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2 


their valleys, their mountains, and their aurora bo- 
reals, The father of day-overturns with his ſhatts 
of fire, theſe fantaſtic fabrications; and, without 
deſcending from his throne, takes again the empire 
of the univerſe. Nothing eſcapes his fruitſul heat, 
From the boſom of the ocean he raiſes into the air 


the rivers that afterwards flow through the two 


worlds. * He gives commandments to the 
WINDS, 


to diflribute them over iſlands and continents. 
Theſe inviſible children of the air, carry them from 
place to place in a thouſand capricious forms. Some- 
times they are ſpread in the heavens like veils of 
gold, and ſtreamers of ſilk; ſometimes they are 
rolled up in the form of frightful dragons, and 
roaring lions, that caſt forth lightnings and thun- 
ders. Again, the winds pour them out on the 
mountains in as many different forms; in dews, in 
rains, in hay}, in Aeg in impetuous torrents. 
However irregular the mode of performing their 
ſervices may appear, every part of the earth receives 
from them veither more nor leſs than its accuſtomed 
portion of water. Every river fills his urn, and 
every naiad her ſhell. In the progreſs of the winds 
they impreſs on the liquid plains of the fea, the va- 


riety of their characters. Some ſcarcely. ruffle the 


ſurtace of the waves; others ſwell them into billows 
of azure; others drive them from the botton With 


The heat of the sun causes water to rise into the air, 
where it forms clouds. Nothing can be more easily un- 
derstood than this part of the economy of nature, since 
it is exactly similar to steam, or vapour, rising from warm 
water. The winds disperse these clouds over islands and 
continents, where, descending in rains, they supply the 
rivers that flow through the two worlds.“ Geographers 
call the two Americas the new world, and Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, the old world. | 


roaring 
” 2 
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roaring noiſes, and cover high promomtenies with 


their foam. Every place poſſeſſes 
HARMONIES, 


that are peculiarly i its own, and every place preſents 


them in rotation. Run over any meridian, or pa- 


rallel that you pleaſe; you will find in it mountains 
of ice, and mountains of fire; plains of ever 
kind of level, and hills of every curve; iſlands of 
all forms, and rivers of all currents: ſome ſpout- 
ing up, as if they iſſued from the centre of the 
earth; others precipitating themſelves, as if they 
fell from the clouds, All this while, our globe, 
agitated with ſuch a variety of convulſive move- 
ments, and loaded with burdens, apparently, ſo ir- 
regular, advances in a ſteady and unalterable courſe 
through the immenſity of the heavens. 

Beauties of another order decorate its architecture, 


and render it habitable to ſenſible beings. A girdle of 
PALM-TREES, 
on which grow the date and the cocoa, ſurrounds 
it between the burning tropics ; and foreſts of moſtly 
firs begird it under the polar circles. Other vegeta- 
bles extend, like rays, from ſouth to north, and 
having reached a certain latitude expire. The 
BANANA 


advances from the line to the ſouthern ſhores of the 
Mediterranean. The 


ORANGE 


croſſes that ſea, and embelliſhes with its go'den 
fruit 
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fruit, the ſouthern extremities of Europe. The moſt 


neceſſary plants, ſuch as 
CORN, 


penetrate the fartheſt, and, ſtrong from - their 
weakneſs, extend, in the ſhelter of the vallies, 
from the Banks of the Ganges, to the ſhores 
of the Frozen Ocean. Others more hardy, 


take their departure from the rude climates of 


the north, advance over the heights of Taurus, 
and make their way, under favor of the {nows, even 
to the boſom of the torrid zone. 
| nl Fo 

THE FIR AND THE CEDAR 


Tiſe upon the mountains of Arabia, and of the king- 
dom of Cachemir, and view at their feet the ſcorched 
plains of Aden and Lahor, where the date and the 
{ugar-cane are gathered. Other trees, equally averfe 
to heat and to cold, have their centre in the tempe- 


rate zones. The 
VINE 


| languiſhes in Germany and Senegal, The apple, 


the tree of (France) my own country, never ſaw 
the ſun perpendicutarly over its head, nor deſcrib- 
ing round it the complete circle of the heavens, to 
ripen its beautiful fruits.“ But every ſoil has its 
own flowers and its own fruits. The rocks, the 
moraſſes, the mire, the ſand, have each vegetables 
peculiar to itſelf. The very ſhallows of the ſea are . 
fertile, The cocoa thrives only on the ſhore and 
ſuſpends its milky fruit over the billows of the briny 
deep. Other plants are adapted to the winds, to 
the ſeaſons, to the hours of the day, with {. ch ex- 


For this reason apples are red only on one side. 


act 
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act preciſion that, Linnaeus formed of them alma- 


nacks and time- pieces. Who can deſcribe the in- 
finite variety of their figure? What cradles, arches, 
avenues, pyramids ot verdure, loaded with fruits, 
preſent the moſt enchanting habitations! What 
happy nations live under their peaceful coverts ! 
What delicious banquets are there prepared! No- 
thing of them 15 loſt, The quadrupeds eat the 
tender leaves, the birds the ſeeds, other animals the 
roots and the rinds. The inſcëts feed upon the 
offal: their infinite legions are armed with all ſorts 


of inſtruments for collecting it. The 


BEES 
have hair, for picking up the fine powder of their 
flowers: the nem ins, . 
FLV 


is provided wich a pump (a trunk or proboſcis, ſome= 
what like that of the elephant) for ſucking out the 
lap: the | 19% 


WORM 


has an auger, a wimble, a file, to ſeparate the ſolid 
parts; and the | 


ANT 


has pincers for carrying off the crumbs. 


There are other tribes of creatures who pay no 
ſuch attention to vegetables, and are adapted to the 
elements, to day, to night, to tempeſts, and to dif- 


ferent parts of the globe. The 


EAGLE 


truſts her neſt to the rock. which loſes itſelf in the 
clouds; the 
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OSTRICH 


to the parched ſands of the deſert : the roſe-co- 


loured 
FLAMINGO 


to the marſhes of the ſouthern ocean. The white 


bird of the tropic, and the black frigat, take plea- 


ſure -in traverſing together the vaſt expanſe of the 
ocean, to ſee from the heights of the ar the fleets 
of India under their wings, and to circumſcribe 
the globe from eaſt to weſt, diſputing rapidity even 
with the courſe of the ſun. In the ſame latitudes 


* - — 


THE TURTLE DOVE AND THE PERROQUET, 


leſs daring, travel only from iſle to ifle, leading 


their young ones in their train, and picking up in 
the foreſts the grains of the ſpiceries which they 
bruſh off .as they paſs from branch to branch. 
While fowls of this deſcripticn preſerve an equal 
temperature under the ſame parallels, others find it 
in the track of the ſame meridian. Long triangles 
of wild-geeſe, and of . 


SWANS, 


go and-come every year from ſouth to north, ſtop 
only at the hoary limits of winter, paſs without ad- 
miration over the populous cities of Europe, diſ- 
daining their fruitful fields, preſenting ſtripes of 
green corn in the midſt of the ſnows ;—ſo far pre- 
terable to abundance does liberty appear, even to 
animals. ä | 3 | 
While theſe purſue winter, legions of heavy 


QUAILS 


croſs 
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crofs the Tea, and go to the ſouth, in queſt of ſum- 
mer's heat. Toward the end ot September, they 
avail themſelves of a northerly wind, to take their 
leave of Europe, and flapping one wing, and pre- 
ſeming the other to the gale, half ſail, half oar, 
they graze the billows of the Mediterranean with 
their fattened rump, and deſcend on the fands of 
Africa, to ſerve for nouriſhment to the famiſhed 
juhabitants of Zara. There are animals which tra- 
vel only by night. Millions of e eee 


CRABS, 


in the Antilles, deſcend from-the mountains by the 
ligbt of the moon, clattering their claws, and preſent 
to the caraibs, on the ſteril ſhores of their 1flands, 
innumerable ſhells, filled with exquiſite mar- 


Tow. At other ſcaſons, on the contrary, the 


4. 


TOR TO1SE 


quits the ſea, and lands upon the ſame ſhores, to 
depoſit her eggs in their barren lands. 


THE VERY ICES OF THE POLES ARE INHA- © 
| AITEDS.: 4 5: | 


We find in their ſeas, and under their floating pro- 
montories of ice, the black | | 


* 


WHALE, 

loaded with more oil than a whole plantation of 
olives could produce. Foxes, clothed in precicus 
furs, find the means of living on ſhores abandoned 
by the ſun; herds of rein-deer there ſcratch up the 
ſnow in ſearch of moſs, and advance, braying, 
into thoſe defolate regions of night, by the faint 

C2 and 
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and unſteady light of the Aurora Borealis. By an ad- 
mirable providence, the moſt barren places preſent 
to mankind, in the greateſt abundance, proviſions, 
clothing, lamps, and fuel, ready made to his hands: 
What a ſweet ſight it would be to behold 
RW HEADS {552 1 5 
THE HUMAN RACE 
collecting alli theſe various bleſſings, and commu- 
nicating them to each other, in peace, from one 
climate to another! Every winter we wait, with 
» anxiety, for the ſwallow ande the nightingale to an- 
nounce to us the return of ſine days. It would be 
much more touching to ſee diſtant peop'e arrive 
with the: ſprmg upon our ſhores.;—not with the 
noiſe of artillery, like modern Europeans; but with 
the found of flutes and hautboys, like the ancient 
navigators in the firſt ages of the world! We 
ſhould ſee the black Indians of ſouthern Aſia com- 
ing up, as heretofore, their vaſt rivers, in leathern 
canoes, to penetrate, by the waters of Petzora, to 
extremities oſ the norih, and diſplaying; upon the- 
ſhores of the frozen ſea, the riches of Ganges. 
We ſhould ſce the copper-coloured Indians of Ame- 
rica, in their holloued trunks of trees traverſing the 
long chain of the Antilles, and from iſland to iftand, 
from ſhore to ſhore, carrying, perhaps even to our 
own continent, their gold and their emeralds. Long 
$ caravans of Arabs, mounted on camels. and oxen, 
1 following the courſe of the ſun, would travel from 
paſture to paſture, recalling the innocent and happy 
life of the ancient patriarchs. 
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WINTER 
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1 itſelf would be no interruption to the intercourſe” 
. of nations. The Laplander, covered with warm 


fur, would arrive, under favor of the ſnow; in his 
| 2 * ſledge, 
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fledge, drawn by rein-deer, and expoſe for ſale in 
our markets the ſable ſkins of Siberia. If men 
lived peaceably, every fea would be navigated, 
every land would be cultivated, all their productions 
would be gathered together. How intereſting would 
it be to hear the adventures of theſe foreign travel- 
lers, attracted to us by the amiableneſs of our man- 
ners! They would not be flow in returning our 
hoſpitality, by communicating to us the ſecret vir- 
tues of their plants, of their induſtry, and of their 
traditions, which they for ever conceal from our 
ambitious commerce. „ i ee 
It is among the members of the vaſt family of 
mankind that the fragments of its hiſtory are 
ſcattered, How intereſting would it be to learn the 
ſtory of our ancient ſeparation, the motives which 
induced each tribe to ſeek a ſeparate habitation, ons 
an unknown globe, and to traverſe, as chance di- 
rected, mountains which preſented no path, and 
rivers which had not yet received a name! 

What pictures would be prefented to us in the 
deſcriptions of thoſe countries, decorated: with 
magnificent pomp, as they proceeded from 'the 
hands of nature; but wild, and .anadapted to the 
neceſſities of man, deſtitute of experience! They 
would tell us how aſtomifhed their forefathers 
were, at the ſight of the new plants which every 
neu climate exhibited to their view, and the trials 
which they made of them as means of ſubſiſtence ; 
how they were aided, no doubt, in their neceſſitous 
circumſtances, and in their induſtry, by ſome ce- 
leſtial intelligence, who commiſerated their diſtreſs ; 
how they gradually formed an eſtabliſhment ; what 
was the origin of their laws, of their. cuſtoms, and 
of their religions, | 4 09 

What acts of virtue, and what generous loves, 
have enobled the | N | 
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Þ DESERTS, 

; and are unknown to our conceitedneſs! We flat 
| ter ourſelves, becauſe a few anecdotes have been 
bt picked up at random by travellers, that we have 
'It got full evidence of the hiſtory ot foreign nations; 
4 but this is much the ſame as if we were to compoſe 
1 our own hiſtory from the tales of our mariners, or 
q 1; the artificial repreſentations of a courtier, amid 

1 the jealouſies of war, or the corruptions of com- 
1 merce. The knowledge and the ſentiments of 
4 a nation are not depoſited in books. They re- 
it k noſe in the heads and hearts of its individuals, if, 
1 indeed, there be ſuch de on earth as a ſecure 


aſylum for truth. We have already employed opr- 
ſelves ſufficiently in paſſing judgment upon them; 
it would he more uſeſul tous if we were to fubmit 
% be judged by them in purt rn, and to profn hy 
beirren, of allomihment, at fight of our 
cultons, of our ſciences, and of our arts! 

People are apt to imagine that every one is miſe- 
rable, and out of the world, who do not live as 
they do: but it is thoſe who live far from nature 
that live out af the world. They would find thee, 


NATURE, 


O eternal beauty! thee, always ancient and always 
new! O life, pure and happv, of all thoſe who 
truly live, if they ſought thee, Nature, only within 
themſelves! Wert thou, indeed, a ſteril maſs of 
gold, or a vittorious prince, who may not be alive 
10-morrow, tbe world would then percerve thee, 
and believe thee capable of beſtowing ſome plcature 
upon them! The vanity of thy ſubſtance would 
then employ: their vanity. Thou wouldſt be an 
object proportioned to their timid and groveling 
thoughts, But, becauſe thou art too much 9 1a 

| | tem- 
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themſelves, where they never enter, and too 
magnificent in thy appearance,. diſſuling thyſelf 
through infinite ſpace, thou remaineſt to them an 
unknown Gop In loſing themſelves they have 
loſt thee! The order, and even the beauty,. with 
which thou haſt inveſted all thy creatures, to ſerve as 
ſo many ſteps by which man may raiſe himſelf to 
thee, are transformed into a vet} which disfigures 
| thee to their fickly eyes. Men have ſight but, for \ 
thadows.. The light dazzles them. That which is“ 
nothing is to them every thing, and that which is 
every thing, is with them for nothing. Neverthez 
leſs, he who never ſaw thee, has never ſeen any 
thing; he who has no reliſh for thee is an utter 
ſtranger to true pleaſure; he is as if he were not, 
and his whole life is only an unhappy dream. 
I, myfeit, O my God, milled by the prepudices + 
et a faulty education, puriued a vain fehcuy, in 
{items of frience, in arms, in the favour of the great, 
| ſometimes in frivolous and:dangerous pleaſures, In 
all theſe agitations I was running after misfortune, 
while happineſs was within my reach. When I was 
at a diſtance from my native land, I ſigned for joys 
which it contained not for me; and, neverthelels, 
thou wert beſtowing on me bleſſings innumer- 
able, which thou. haſt ſpread over the whole 
earth, which is the country of mankind. I di- 


0 quieted myſelt with the thought that I had no pow- 
ö erin] protector, that I belonged to no domineering 
) party; and by thee I have been protected amid a 
f thouſand dangers, in which they have afforded me 
> no alliftance. It grieved me to think of living ſo- 
: litary, unnoticed, unregarded ; and thou haſt vouch- 
2 lated to teach me that ſoluude is far preferable to 
| an abode in palaces, and liberty to grandeur ! 

1 I never ceaſed to be happy. but when I ceaſed 
5 to truſt in thee, O, my Gd, give to theſe Jabours 
2 


of a man, I do not ſay the duration or the ſpirit of 
N C 4 | life, 
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life, but the freſhneſs of the leaſt of thy works! 


Let their divine graces paſs in my writings, and may 
they bring back a corrupted age unto thee, as I my- 
{elt have been brought back! Oppoſed to thee, all 


power is weakneſs ; ſupported by thee, weakneſs be- 


comes powerful. When the rude northern blaſts 
have ravaged the earth, thou calleſt the ſeebleſt of 
winds ; at the {ound of thy voice, zephyr breathes, 
the verdure revives, the gentle primroſe, and the 
humble violet, cover the boſom of the dreary 
rocks with gold and purple ! | 


END OF THE FIRST STUDY, 


2 


SECOND 


- BENEFICENCE OF NATURE. 


HE greater part of the inhabitants of police na- 
tions, look on nature with indifference. They are 
ſurrounded by her works, and they admire only hu- 
man grandeur. But what is there in the hiſtory of man, 
that render it half ſo intereſting as that of nature? 
The hiſtory of man has to boaſt only of vain objects of 
glory, of uncertain opinions, of bloody victories, or at 
moſt, of uſeleſs labours. If ever nature is mentioned 
the n it, we are called upon to hear of the ravages ſhe 
has committed, and to place thoſe misfortunes to her 
account which are almoſt always the reſults of our 
own imprudence. What care, on the contrary, does 
not this our common mother take of our happinels ! 
ſhe has ſpread her bleſſings from one pole to another, 
in order to encourage the union of mar kind by the 
reciprocal communication of her productions: ſhe 
is perpetually calling us back to the univerſal laws 
of juſtice and humanity, notwithſtanding t he preju- 
dices that ſeparate mankind, by cauſing our evils to 
come from the hands of our conquerors, whom we 
ſo highly extol, and our pleaſures from the labours 
of the wretched and oppreſſed, to whom we ſcarcely 
vouchſate our pity. 
When the princes of * iſſucd forth to delle 
| 1A 
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Aſia, they brought back to us the peſtilence, the 
leproly, and the ſmall-pox ; but nature ſhewed to 
a Derviſe 


THE COFFEE, PLANT 


in the mountains of Yemen, and produced at the 
ſame time, our plagues from the croiſades, and our 
delights of the cup from a Mahometan monk. The 
ſucceſſors of us princes * fubjugated America; 
and have beſtowed on us, by that atchievement, 
an inexhauſlib'e ſucceſſion of wars, and of diſeaſes. 
While theſe were murdering the inhabitants with 
their cannon, a Caraib invited the Sailors, in token 
of peace. to ſmoke in his calumet ; the perfume af 
tobacco diſſipated their cares and they ſpread the uſe 
of it over all the Earth : thus while the miteries of the 
two worlds came from artillery, which kings call 
their 44ſt argument, the conſolation of civilized peo- 
ple came from the pipe of a ſavage ! : 
To whom do we owe the ule of 


* 


SUGAR, CHOCOLATE, 


and ſo many ſalutary medicines ? to naked Indians, 
to poor peaſants, to miſerable negros ! the fpade of 
ſlaves has done more good, than the ſword of con- 
querors has done miſchief ! nevertherleſs, in which 
of our public ſquares, are the ſtatues of our obſcure 
benefactors ? our hiſtorians. do not condeſcend to 
preſerve even their names. We nee not, however, 
go ſo far in queſt of proofs of our obligations to 
Nature, is it not to the {tudy of her Jaws that London 
and Paris owe their multiplied illumination, col- 
leacd from every quarter of the globe? 


* Alluding particularly to the Spaniards, and their 
crimes, in South America. 


W he re 


STUDY 1. 
# 
Where is the time when our 
FOREFATHERS 


leaped for joy at finding a wild plumb-tree, on the 
banks of the Loire; or at catching ſome roe in the 
chace, on the vaſt plains. of Normandy ! Our fields 
now clothed - with - harveſts; our orchards and 
flocks, did not then furnith them/ with ſubſiſtence.” 
Our anceſtors wandered up and down, living on the 
precarious ſupplies of hunting, and not daring to 
truſt to nature. Her ſimpleſt phenomena filled them 
with terror. They trembled at the ſight of an 
ecliple, of an ignis fatuus* at a branch of miſletoe 
_of thank. __. | | 
I will ſuppoſe that, a 


— 


PHILOSOPHER), 


fuch as Newton, had then exhibited to them the ſpec- 
tacle of ſome of our natural ſciences, and had ſhewn 
them with the microſcope. foreſts in moſs, mountains 
in grains of ſand, thouſands of animals in drops of 
water, and all the wonders of Nature; who, in 
deſcending toward minuteneſs, multiplies the con- 
_ trivances of her wiſdom, while the human eye be- 
comes incapable of perceiving the boundary : let me 


go on to ſuppoſe thatafterward diſcovering to them 
| 55 ta. 


THE HEAVENS 


an ascent of vaſtneſs equally infinite, he had ſhewn 
them among the planets, ſcarcely perceptible io the -. 
naked eye, worlds much larger than ours: Saturn, 
three hundred millions of leagues diſtant; among the 


A luminous vapour, sometimes seen in marshy places 
vulgarly called will of the wisp. 


ſtars 
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ſtars, ſtill farther of, had ſhewn them ſuns, which 


probably illuminate other worlds: in the whiteneſs 


of the milky way, ſtars, that are ſuns, innumerable, 


ſcat ered about in the heavens as grains of duſt on 
the earth, While man is ignorant whether all this 
may not be the mere ſkirts or threſhold of God's crea- 
tion! let me ſuppoſe that he had ſhown them theſe 
things, and conſider with what "tranſport they 
would have viewed a fight which we at this day, 
ſee with iadiff-rence / 

But I would rather ſuppoſe that, without the 
magic of our ſciences, a man like 


FENELONg nts So 


had preſented himſelf, arraycd in his vinns, and 
thus addreſſed the Druids ; ;* © You frighten your- 
ſelves, with the terrors which you inſtil into 
the people. God is righteous ; he conveys to 
«© the wicked terrible opinions, which 1ecoil up- 
“ on thoſe who ſpread them abroad: but he 
„ ſpeaks to all men in the bleflings which he 
« gives: your religion would govern men by 
« fear; mine, leads tham with love, and imitates 
„his {un in the heavens, which he cauſcs to ſhine 
upon the good, and upon the evil.” 

I will finally ſuppoſe that, after this, be had 
diſtributed among them the ſimple preſents of nature, 
till then unknown to them; ſheaves of corn, flips 
of the vine, ſheep covered with fleeces ; oh ! what 
would have be-n the gratitude. of our fore fa- 
thers ! they would have fled with terror perhaps, 
from the inventor of the teleſcope, miſtaking him 
for a ſpirit: but, certainly they would have wor- 
ſhipped the author of Telemachus! 

heſe nevertheleſs, area very ſmall part of the nu- 


The priests of ancient Gaul, or France. . 
EL e merous 
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merous bleſſings for which their rich deſcendants ſtand 
indebted to nature. In truth, the whole wo Id is em- 
ployed to procure them pleaſures. England, Spain, 
Italy, the Archipelago, Hungary, all ſouthern 
Europe, is adding, every year, wools to their wools, 
wines to their wines, filks to their filks. Afia 
gives them diamonds, ſpices, muſlins, chintzes, 
and porcelaine ; America, the gold and filver of her 
mountains, the emeralds of her rivers, the dyes of 
her foreſts, the cochineal, the ſugar-cane, and the 
cocoa of her burning plains, for which their hands 
did not I-bour ; Africa ſends her ivory, her gold, her 
very children, which ſerve them as beaſts of bur- 
den, all over the earth. FEE 
There is not a ſpot of theearth but what furniſhes 
them ſome article of enjoyment. The gulfs of the 
ocean provides them pearls; its ſhallows, ambergris; 
its icy Promontories, furs. At home, they have 
reduced the rivers and mountains to vaſſalage, in or- 
der to referve to themſelves peculiar rights, in fiſheries 
and chaſes. But there was no occaſion to put them- 
ſelves to ſo much expence. The ſands of Africa, 
where they have no .game-keeper, ſend them quails 
in clouds, and other birds of paſſage, which croſs 
the ſea in Spring, to cover their tables in Autumn. 
The northern pole, where there are no cruiſing veſſels 
to protect poſſeſſions, pours every Summer on their 
ſhores, legions of mackerel, of cod, and of turbots, 
fattened during its long nights. Wes 
Not only the fiſhes and the birds, but the very 


TREES | 
themſelves, change for them their climate, Their 
orchards were formerly tranſplanted from Aſia, and 
now, their parks come from America. Inſtead of 
the cheſnut and walnut, which ſurrounded the farms 


of 
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of their vaſſals, in the ruſtic domains of their anceſ- 
tors, the ebony, the ſorb-apple of Canada, the great 
cheſnut of India, the magnolium, the rulipfera, in- 
circle their villas with the groves of the new world, 
and, ſoon, of its ſolitudes. They have made the 
jaſmin come to them from Arabia, the orange from 
China, the anana * from Brazil—and their atmoſ- 
phere is filled with the perfumes of every region of 
the torrid zone. They need no ſuns: they form 
climates as they pleaſe. In their hot-houſes they 
can give to foreign plants the heats of Syria, even at 
the very ſeaſon that peaſants ate periſhing with al- 
pine froſts in their thatched-rooted hovels. a 

None of the productions of nature are denied 
them. What they cannot procure alive, they have 
when dead. The inſects, birds, ſhell-fiſh, ani- 
mals —nay, the very ſoil of the moſt diſtant lands, 
enrich their cabinets. Painting and engraving pre- 
ſent them with the proſpect, and procure them the 
enjoyment of the Glaciers of Switzerland, during 
the burning heat of the dog-days ; and of the ſpring 
of the Canary iſlands in the middle of winter. The 
intrepid mariner brings them, from regions into 
which the arts dare not penetrate, journals of voy- 
ages, ſtill more intereſting than the productions of 
the pencil; and increaſes the ſilence, the tranquility, 
the ſecurity of their nights: ſometimes by a recital 
of the horrible tempeſts of Cape Horn; ſometimes, 
by that of the dances. of the happy iſlanders of the 
ſouth ſea. 10 7 

Obſcure ſcholars, by labors which nothing can 
recompence, have for them procured the knowledge 
of the ſublime | 


GENIUSES, 


he Pine- apple. 


Who 
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who Were ornaments of the world in times nearer to 
its creation : Orpheus, Zoroaſter, Eſop, Lokman, 
David, Solomon, Confucius, and a multitude of 
others, unknown to antiquity itſelf. It is no more 
tor the Greeks, it is for them that Homer (till ſings 
of heroes, and of gods ; and that Virgil warbles the 
notes of the latin flute, Which enchanted the court 
of Auguſtus, and called back to it the love of 
country, and of nature. It is lor them that Horace, 
Pope, Addiſon, La Fontaine, Geſner, have 
ſmoothed the rough paths of wiſdom, and have even 
rendered them more acceſſible, and more lovely 
than the treacherous precipices of folly. 

A multitude of pozts and hiſtorians of all nati- 
ons: Sophocles, Euripides, Corneille, Racine, 
Shakſpere, Taſſo, Zenaphon, Tacitus, Plutarch, 
Suetonius, introduce them into the very cloſets of 
thoſe terrible potentates who bruiſed, with a ſceptre 
of iron, the head of the nations, whoſe happinefs 
was entruſted to their care, leading them to rejoice in 
their peaceful deſtiny, and to hope for a beiter till, 
under the reign of another Antoninus. T hoſe vaſt 
geniuſes of all times, and of all places, celebrating, 
independent of each other, the immortal luſtre of 
virtue, and the providence of heaven in the puniſh- 
ment of vice, add the ſanction of their ſublime in- 
telligence to the univerſal feeling of mankind, and 
multiply in one favour a thouſand and a thouſand 
times—the hopes of another life, more laſting and 
more happy ! | | 

Seems it not that, a chorus of praiſe ought to aſ- 
cend day and night from the roots of our dwellings to 
the Author of nature? Never did ancient King of Aſia, 
Suſa, or Ecbatana, poſſeſs ſo many enjoy ments as our 
common citizens do in Paris. Nevertheleſs, every 
day, theſ: monarchs worſhipped the gods. They 
would engage in no enterpriſe without — 

| tne 
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the Gods; nor even fit down to table before they 
had poured out libations, in religious acknowledge- 
ment. | 


a > Leer, Anas a”... 
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END OF THE SECOND STUDY, 
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THIRD STUDY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL, 


LET us conſider the form of the baſon of the 
8 OCEAN, : 


Two 222 currents croſs it: the one from eaſt 
to weſt, the other from north to ſouth. The firſt, 
coming from the ſouth pole, puts in motion the ſeas 

of India, and, directed by the eaſtern coaſt of 
the old continent, runs from eaſt to weſt, and 
from welt to eaſt, in the. courſe of the ſame year; 
forming in India what is called the Mon ſoons. We 
may remark that, all the bays, creeks, and mediter- 
raneans F of Southern Aſia, ſuch as the Gulphs of 
of Siam and Bengal, the Perſian Gulph, the Red 
Sea, and a great many others, are directed relatively 
to this current, ſo as not to be ſtemmed by it. 

In like manner, the ſecond current, iſſuing from 
the north pole, gives an oppoſite movement to our 
ocean, and incloſed between the continent of Ame- 
rica and our on, that is, Europe, proceeds from north 
to ſouth, and returns from ſouth to north in the ſame 
year, forming like that of India, real Monſoons, 
though little obſerved by navigators. All the bays 
and mediterraneans of Europe—as the Baltic, 


+ Seas ſurrounded by land, 


the 
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che Channel, the Bay of Biſcay, the Mediterranean, 


uſually fo called; and all thoſe on the eaſtern coaſt 


of America—as the Bay of Baffin, Hudfon's Bay, 
the Gulf of Mexico, and many others which: 
might be mentioned, are directed relatively to this: 
current, ealt and weſt. | 

It is becauſe of the calmneſs of 


BAYS, 


reſulting from their ſitnativns with reſpe& to the 
currents, that, fb many veitels run thicher in queſt 
of anchorage; and it is for this reaſon, alſo,. 
that, nature has placed in thefe the mouths of molt 
river s, as we before obſerved, that their waters 
might be: diſcharged into the ocean without re- 
percuſſion by its currents, She has employed the ſame 


« precautions in tavor. of even the finallett-ttreams that 
.empty-themſelves into the fea. There is not an expe- 


rienced ſeaman who does not know that, there is 
ſcarcely a creek but: what has its little rivulet. But 
for the wiſdom apparent. in theſe diſpoſitions, the 
ſtreams, deſtined to water the earth, muſt frequently 
inundate it. 2 0 fannt 
Nature emplows ſtill other means for ſecuring the 
courſe of rivers and eſpecially. for protecting their. 
diſcharges into „the ſea. The chief. of theſe are 


1 \ 


Lands preſent to the rivers channels of different 


di rec ions: fo that if the winds,. or. the cur- 
rents of the ocean ſhould block. up one of their 
outlets, the waters may flow through another. 
It may be remarked that, ſhe has multiplied iſlands 
at the mouths of rivers, the moſt expoſed to theſe 
two inconveniencies: fuch, for example, Sa 

| | that 
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that of the Amazon, Which is for ever attacked by 
the ealt wind, and ſituated on one of the moſt pro- 
minent parts of America. There, they are ſo many 
in number, and form with each other ſuch different 


courſes that, one of their openings points north-eaſt, 
and another-fouth-eaſt, and from the firſt to the laſt, 
the diſtance is upwards of one hundred leagues. 


Fluviatic, or river, iſlands are not formed, as is com- 


monly believed, by ſubſtances waſhed down by rivers, 


and amaſſed: they are, on the contrary, for the 
moſt part, very much elevated above the level of theſe 
rivers, and many among them contain rivers and 
mountains of their own. Theſe elevated iflands are, 
beſides, frequently found at the confluence, or 
union, of a ſmaller and greater river. They ſerve to 
facilitate their communication, and to open a double 
paſſage to the current of the rivulet. Whenever 
you lee Hiauds in the chamel of a great river, you 
may be aſſured that there is ſome lateral inferior 
river, or rivulet, in the neighbourhood... — 
There are, in truth, many of theſe confluent ri- 
vulets which have been dried up by the imprudent 
labours of men; but you wilt always find, oppo- 
{ite to the iſlands which divided their confluence, a 
correſpondent valley, wherein their ancient chan- 
nel may be traced, There are likewiſe: ſome of 
theſe iflands in the midſt of the courſe of the rivers, 
in places expoſed to the winds. 1 ſhall obſerve, by 
the way, that we err extremely reſpecting the in- 
tentions of nature, in re-uniting the iſlands of a 
river to the adjoining continent; for its waters, in 
this caſe, can only flow through one channel, and 
when the winds happen to blow contrary to the 
current, they can eſcape neither to the right nor to 
the left: they ſwell, they overflow, they inundate the 
ticlds, throw down the bridges, and occaſion moſt 


of the ravages which are now ſo frequent in our 


cities, 


It 
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It is not then bays, or gulfs, that we find at the 
extremities of the currents of the ocean; it is, on 
the contrary, iſlands. At the extremity of the 
great eaſtern current of the Indian ocean, is placed 
iſland of Madagaſcar, which protects Africa againſt 
its violence. The iflands of the Terra del Fuego 
defend, in the ſame manner, the ſouthern extremity 
of America, at the confluence of the eaſtern and weſt- 
ern currents of the ſouth ſeas. The numerous 
Archipelagos of the Indian and ſouthern oceans, are 
found about the line, where the two general cur- 
rents of the north and ſouth ſeas meet. It is with 
iſlands, too, that nature protects the opening of 
bays, and mediterrancans. | E 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND _ 


cover that of the Baltic; the iſlands of Welcome 
and Good Fortune, Hudſon's bay; the iſland of 
St. Laurence, the entrance of the gulf of that 
name; the chain of the Antilles, the gulf of 
Mexico; the iſles of Japan “ cover the double 
-gulf, formed by 'the * of Gore, with the 
neighbouring countries. All currents bear upon 
Hlands. Moſt of theſe are, for this reaſon, noted 


for their high ſeas, and their raging winds: 
ſuch are the Azores, the Bermudas, the iſland of 


Triſtran, of Acunhah, &c. It is not that they 
contain within themſelves the cauſes of theſe, but 
that they are placed at the focuſes of the revolu- 
tions of the Ocean, and even of the Atmoſphere, for 
the purpoſe of weakening their effects. They are 
in poſitions nearly ſimilar to thoſe of the capes, 
which are all celebrated for the violent tempeſts 


* Japan should be called Gep-uen : the birth of the Sun 
so named by the opposite people who, seeing the Sun rise 
every morning among these islands, believed it really 


which 
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which beat upon them: as Cape Finiſterre, at the 


e extremity of Europe ; the Cape of Good- Hope, at 
n that of Africa; and Cape Horn, at that of America. 
e It i from this that the ſea proverb, is derived, double 
d the Cape: that is, to to ſurmount ſome great diffi- 
{t culty. The ocean, accordingly, inſtead of bearing 
0 upon the retiring parts of the Continent, is direct- 
* ed upon thoſe , which are moſt» prominent: and it 
t- muſt ſoon have deſtroyed theſe, had not nature for- 
18 tified them in an admirable manner. 
re The weſtern coaſt of Africa is defended ' by a 
26 long bank of ſand, on which the billows of the 
h Atlantic Ocean are perpetually breaking. Braſil, 
Jt along the whole extent of its coaſts, oppoles to the 
continual winds from the eaſt, and to the current 
of the fea, a prodigious rampart of rocks, more 
than a thouſand Jeagues long, twenty paces broad, 
at the ſummit, and of an unknown thickneſs at the? 
1C baſe. This bank is at a muſquet- ſhot diſtance from 
pf the beach. The ſea entirely. covers it at high wa- 
at ter, and on the retreating of the tide it preſents 
of itſelf with the elevation of a peak. This dike is 
le compoſed of one piece lengthwiſe, as has been aſ- 
ye | certained by repeated trials; and it would be im- 
n poſſible for a veſfel to get into Braſil, had not nature 
ed made openings in ſeveral places, through which our 
32 veſſels go in and out. | „ AR IPRT a1] 
of Go from the ſouth to the north, you will always 
g find equivalent precautions. The coaſt of Norway 
ut is defended nearly in the ſame manner as that of 
Biral. Pontoppidan tells us that, this coaſt, which 
or is nearly three hundred leagues in length, is, for the 
re molt part, ſteep, angular, and over- hanging; fo that 
My the ſea, in many places, has a depth of no leſs than 
ts three hundred fathoms cloſe: in ſhore. This has 
12 not prevented nature from protecting theſe coaſts by 
se a great number of .ifles; great and ſmall. By 
ly ſuch a rampart,” ſays this author, & which conſiſts 
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of perhaps a million or more of maſſy ſtone pil- 
lars, founded in the very depth of the fea, the cha- 
piters of which are only a few fathoms above the 
ſurface, all Norway. is defended to tlie weſt, as well 
againſt the enemy as againſt the ocean.” Behind 
theſe ſpecies of breaker are found ſome harbours on 
the coaſt, of a ſimilarly wonderful conſtruction. 
But, as there is frequently danger, adds Pont- 
oppidan, of ſhips being driven aſhore before they 
can get into port, from the winds and currents, 
which are very violent in the traits of theſe rocks 
and ifles, and from the difficulty of anchoring in 
ſo great depth, government has cauſcd ſeveral hun- 
dreds of ſtrong iron rings to be faſtened in the 
rocks, more than two fathoms above water, by 
which the veſſels may be moored, 

Nature has infuntely varied theſe means of pro- 
tection, eſpecially in the iſlands, which themſelves 
prolet᷑t the continent. She has ſurrounded the Iſſe 
of France, for example, with a bank of madrepores, 
which opens only at the place where the rivers of 
that ifland empty themſelves into the ſea, Other 
iſlands, as ſeveral of the Antilles, were defended by 
foreſts of mangliers, which grow in the ſea it- 
ſelf, and break the violence of the waves by yield- 
ing to their motion. It 1s, perhaps, to the deſtruction 
of theſe vegetable fortifications, that we ought 
to attribute the irruptions of the ſea, now fo fre- 
quent in ſeveral iflands, particularly that of For- 


moſa. There are others which conſiſt of pure rock, 


riſing out of the ſea like huge moles; ſuch as the 


Maritimo in the Mediterranean. Others, volcanic, 


like the Iſle of Fuego, one, of the Cape-de-Verd 
Hands, and ſeveral ſimilar in the South Sea, riſe 
like ' pyramids with fiery ſummits, and ſerve for 
light-houſes to mariners, by their flame in the Fong 


time, and by their ſmoke by os. 


THE 
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THE MALDIVIA ISLANDS 


are protected againſt the ocean by the moſt aſto- 
niſhing precautions. In truth, they are alſo more 


expoſed than many others, being fituated in the 


.creat current of the Indian Ocean, of wlnch men- 
tion has been already made, and which paſſes and 


repaſſes twice a year. They are, beſides, ſo low that 
they are almoſt on a level with the water; and. 


they are fo ſmall and ſo numerous, that they have 
been computed at twelve thouſand: and ſeveral are 
ſo near to each other, that ; is poſſible to leap over 
the channels from one to ancther. Nature has rſt 
united them in cluſters or Archipelagos, fepa- 
rated from each other by deep channels, which go 


ſom eaſt to weft, and winch preſent many paſſages. 


to the general current of the Indian Ocean. Theſe 


cluſters are thirteen in number, and extend, in a 


row, from the eighth degree of northern to the 


fourth degree of ſouthern latitude, which gives them 


a length of three hundred of our leagues of twenty- 
five to a degree. | 


But let us hear the deſcription of their architec- 
ture from the intereſting and unfortunate Francis. 
Pyrard who there paſſed the prime of his life in 
flavery ; for he bas left us the beſt deſcription. 
which we have of theſe iſlands, as if it were necel._ 
fry that, in every caſe, thoſe things which are moſt 

worthy of the eſteem of mankind ſhould be the 


fruit of ſome misfortune. 


4 It is wonderful,” he fays, © to ſee ea OSA 
theſe cluſters encompaſſed round and round with a . 


great bank of ſtone, ſuch as no human art can 


pretend to equal, in ſecuring a ſpot of ground within 
its walls. Theſe cluſters are all roundiſh or 


oval, and have each a circumference of about thir- 


ty leagues : ſome, rather more, others, rather leſs, 


and are all in a ſeries, and end to end, without — 
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contact whatever. There are, between every two 
channels of the fea, ſome broad, others very nar- 
row. Being in the center of a cluſter, youſee all 
around that great bank of ſtone, which, as I have 

ſaid, encompaſſes and defends the iſles againſt the 

impetuoſity of the ocean. But it is truly terrible, 
even to the boldeſt, to approach this bulwark, and to 
behold the billows coming from a diſtance, to burſt 
with fury on every ſide; for then I aſſure you, as a 


thing which J have ſeen an infinity of times, the 


perturbation or , bubbling over exceeds the ſize of 
a houſe, and is whiter than cotton; ſo that you ſee 
yourſelf ſurrounded by a wall of extreme whiteneſs, 
eſpecially when the ſea is high.” | 
Pyrard obſcrves, beſide, that moſt of the iſles 
that are incloſed in theſe ſubdiviſions are each ſur- 
rounded by a particular bank, which farther defends 
them againſt the ſea. But the current of the Indian 
Ocean, which. pales through the parallel channels 
of theſe cluſters, is ſo violent, that it would be im- 
offible for the inhabitants to have any intercourſe 
with each other, had not nature arranged all this in 
her own admirable manner. She has divided each 
of theſe cluſters by wo particular channels, which. 
interſe&t them diagonally, and the extremities of 
which exactly termirate at the extremities of the 
great parallel channels which | ſeparate them, 
So that, if you with to paſs from one of theſe 
Archipelagos to another, when the current is caſt- 
erly, you take your departure from that in which 
yon are, by the diagonal canal of the eaſt, where 
the water is calm, and you commit yourſelf, "af- ' 
terward, to the current which, paſſes through the 
parallel channel, you! proceed in à deflecting courſe 
to land on the oppolite cluſter; into which, you enter 
wh the opening of its diagonal channel toward the 
"Th he mode of . is reverſed when 
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the current changes, ſix months afterward. Through 
theſe interior communications the iſlanders can, at 
all ſeaſons, make excurſions from iſle to iſle, the 
who e length of the chain from north to ſouth, not- 
withſtanding the violence of the currents which ſe- 
parate them. | - 

Every iſle has its proper fortifications, propor- 
tioned, if I may ſay ſo, to the danger to which it 
is expoſed from the billows of - the ocean. We 
have no occaſion to ſuppole tempeſts, in order to 
form an idea of their fury. The ſimple action of 
the RE” | Y 


— 


TRADE WINDs, 


however uniform, is ſuſficient to give them, unre- 
mittingly, the moſt violent impulſion. Each billow, 
joining to the conſtant velocity impreſſed upon it 
every inſtant by the wind, an acquired velocity, 
from its particular movement, would form, after 
running through a conſiderable ſpace, an enormous 
maſs of water, were not its courſe retarded by the 
currents which croſs it, by the calms which ſlacken 
it, but, above all, by the banks, the ſhallows, and 
the iſlands which break it. | 79 

A very perceptible effect of this accelerated ve- 
locity of the waves is viſible on the coaſts of 
Chili and Peru, which undergo, however, only the 


ſimple concuſſion, and repercuſſion of the wa- 


ters of the South Sea. The ſhores are inacceſſible 
through their whole extent, unleſs at the bot- 
tom of {ome bay, or under the ſhelter of ſome 
iſland, ſituated near the coaſt. All the iflands of 
that vaſt ocean, ſo peaceful as to have the appella- 
tion of Pacific, are unapproachable on the fide 
which 1s expoſed to the currents, occaſioned by the 
trade winds only, unleſs where ſhelves or rocks 
break the impetuoſity of the waves, Tt is there a 


© ſpeRacle at once ſuperb 5 terrible, to ſee the vaſt 
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Heeces of: foam which inceflantly rife from the 
bottom of their dark and rugged windings ; and to 
hear their hoarſe roaring noiſe, eſpecially in 

night-time, carried by the winds to ſeveral leagues | 
Aiſtance. | 


3 
3 
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ISLANDS ARE NOT FRAGMENTS, © © 


then, ſeparated by violence from the continents. 


Their poſition in the ocean, the manner in which 


they are defended, and the length of their duration, 
conſtitute a complete demonſtration of this aſſertion. 
Conſidering how long the ſea has been battering 
them with its fury, they muſt have been by this 
time, reduced to a total ruin: but at this day, the 
utmoſt extremities of Sicily hear, as formerly, the 
roarings of Scylla and Charybdis. 


ZN D OF THE THIRD STUDY, 
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FOURTH 
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- FOURTH STUDY. 


-. BEAUTY OF THE VEGETABLE WORLD». 


—— 


EN of wit, who have never travelled, have 
amuſed themſelves by deſcribing the world, 
as it came out of the hands of Nature, as if the giants 
had been fighting in it. They repreſent its rivers 
as flowing here and there at random; its moraſſes 
as vaſt collections of mud; the trees of foreſts 
turned uplide down ; its plains covered with ſtones, 
briars and thorns ; its paths as impaſſable ; and all 
its cultivation as the work of human genius. I 
confeſs that theſe pictures, though pictureſque, 

have frequently afflicted me, becauſe they took away 

my confidence in the AUTHoR of Nature. To no 
purpoſe could it be ſuppoſed that, in other reſpects, 
he had loaded man with benefits : he had forgotten 
one of our firſt wants, if he had neglected to take 
care of our habitation. The 5 


| INUNDATIONS 
of rivers, which have been complained of, fuch as 
thoſe of Amazon, of Oroonoko, and a great many 
others, are periodical, They manure the land 
TH which they overflow. — know, beſides, that the 
2 danks 
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banks of theſe rivers ſwarmed with populous nations, 
before any European had formed a ſettlement there. 
The inhabitants derived much benefit from theſe in- 
undations, partly from the abundance of the fhfhe- 
rics, partly from the fertility communicated to the 
lands. So far from conſidering them as convullions 
of nature, they received them as bleſſings from 
Heaven, juſt as the Egyptians prized the overfiow- 
ings of the Nile, Was it, then, a mortifying 
ſpectacle to them, to ſee their deep foreſts interſeCted 
with long alleys of water, which they could tra- 
verſe without trouble, in all directions, in their 
canoes, and pick the fruits at their caſe? Nay, 
certain tribes, ſuch as thoſe of the Oroonoko, de- 
termined: by theſe accommodations, had acquired the 
ſingular habit of dwelling on the tops of the trees, 
and of ſeeking there like the birds, an habi- 
tation, and food, and a fortreſs. W hatever may 
be in this, moſt of them inhabited only the 
banks of the rivers, and preferred them to the vaſt 
deſerts with which they are ſurrounded, though not 
expoſed to inundations. Welſee 


ORDER 


only where corn can grow, The habit which we 

have acquired of - confining the channels of our 

rivers within dikes and mounds, of gravelling and 

paving our high roads, of applying the ſtraight line 
. 10 the walks in our gardens, and to our baſons of 
| vater, of ſquaring our parterres, nay, our very 
trees, accuſtoms us to confider every thing which 

deviates from our rectangles, as given up to 
confuſion. But it is in that with which we have 
. interfered that we frequently ſee real diſorder. We 
; cauſe fountains to play upon the tops of mountains; 
we plant poplars and limes upon rocks; we plant 
vineyards in valleys, and meadows upon hills, 3 
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Let theſe laborious atchievements be neglected a 
little, all theſe petty levellings will be confounded 
under the general levelling of continents, and all 
this culture, the work of Man, diſappear before 
that of Nature. Our ſheets of water degenerate 
into marſhes ; our green walks of mangled trees diſ- 
dain the prepoſterous ſhapes, into which they have 
been cut, and burſt into luxuriance; every bower 

is choked, every avenue cloſes ; the vegetables which 
are the natural produce of the ſoil, declare war againſt 
the {trangers ; the ſtarry thiſtle, and vigorous ver- 
baſcum, ſtifle, under their large leaves, the Engliſh 
ſhort graſſy ſod ; thick crops of rye-graſs, and tre- 
foil, gather round the trees of Paleſtine ;* the briars 
climb among them with their thorns, as if mounting 

a breach; tufts of nettles take poſſeſſion of the urn 

of the Nalads, and foreſts of reeds ſpring up 

in the forges of Vulcan ;-- greeniſh ſcales of mi- 
nium corrode the faces of the Venuſes, without pay- 
ing reſpect to their beauty. The trees themſelves 
lay ſiege to the manſion; the wild cherry, the elm, 
the maple, mount upon its ridges ; their long roots 
penetrate into its lofty pediments, and at length ob- 

tain the victory over its haughty cupolas. The 
ruins of a park merit the reflections of the ſage, 
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e not leſs than thoſe of an empire: they equally ſhew 
Ir how weak is the power of man, when he oppoſes it 
Ne to that of nature. . 42 1 4 

ie I have not had the felicity, like the primitive na- 
f vigators, who diſcovered uninhabited iſlands, to con- 
ry template the face of the ground as it came from the 
h hand of the CREATOR; but 1 have ſeen portions 
to of it which had undergone alterations, ſufficiently 
ve trifling to ſhew me that nothing could equal their 
- PRIMITIVE BEAUTIES. 7 


Theſe had an influence over the writers ofthe firſt 
counts which were given of them; and they com. 
| municated 
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municated them a freſhneſs, a colouring, and a na- 
tural grace which I cannot deſcribe, that will ever 
advantageouſly diſtinguiſh them, notwithſtanding 
their ſimplicity, from the learned deſcriptions which 
have been produced in modern times. 

To the influence of theſe undisfigured landſcapes, 
J aſcribe the ſupertor talents of the earlieſt writers 
who have painted nature, and the ſublime enthuſi- 
aſm which an Homer, and an Orpheus, have tranſ- 
fuſed into their poeſy. Among the moderns, the hiſ- 
torian of Anſon's voyage, of thoſe of Cook, Banks, 
Solander, and fome others, have deſcribed ſeveral 


of theſe natural ſites, in the iſlands of 'Tinian, 


Maſſo, Juan Fernandez, and Taiti, which have 


delighted all perſons of real taſte, though theſe iſ- 


lands have been in part, degraded by the Indians and 
Spaniards. | | LS 
I have ſeen no countries but ſuch as have been 
— — by Europeans, and deſolated by war, or 
dy flavery: but I ſhall ever recollect with pleaſure 
two of theſe natural ſites—the one on one ſide the 
tropic of capricorn ; the other beyond the ſixtieth 
degree of north latitude, Notwithſtanding my ina- 
bility, I am going to attempt a ſketch of theſe, in 
r to convey, as well as I can, an idea of the 
manner in which nature diſpoſes her plains in cli- 
mates ſo oppoſite. 3 | 
The firſt was a part, then uncultivated, of the 


ISLE OF FRANCE, 


of fourteen leagues in extent, which appeared to 
me the moſt beautiful portion of it, though the black 
renegadoes, who take refuge there, had cut down, 
on the fea-ſhore, the Jataniers, of which they 
make their huts, and, on the mountains, the pal- 
mettos, whoſe tops they uſe as food, and the pug 
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of which they make fiſhing nets. They IHkewiſe 


disfigure the banks of the brooks, by digging out the 
bulbous roots of the nymphæa, on which they live 


and even the banks of the ſea, where they eat every 
ſpecies of ſhell-fiſn without exception, leaving the 
burnt ſheils piled up here and there in large hillocks. 
Notwithſtanding theſe diforders, that part of the 
{land had preſerved traces of its ancient beauty. It 
is perpetually expoſed to the fouth-eaſt wind, which 
prevents the foreſts that cover it from extending 
quite down to the brink of the fea ; but a broad ſel- 
vage of turf, of a beautiful ſea green, which ſur- 
rounds it, facilitates the communication all around, 
and harmoniſes on the one {ide with woods, and, on 
the other, with the azure of the waves. 

The view is thus divided into two aſpects, the 
one terreſtial, the other maritime. The land pro- 
ſpect preſents hills which retire behind each other, 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and whoſe contours, 
covered with trees in pyramids, exhibit a majeſtie 
profile on the vault of the heavens. Over thele fo- 
reſts riſes, as it were, a ſecond foreſt of palmettos, 
which balance, above the ſolitary valleys, their long 
columns, crowned with parti-coloured plumes of 
palms, furmounted with a fpiral peak. The moun- 
tains of the interior preſent, at a diſtance, oval- 
ſhaped rocks, clothed with great trees, and pendent 


| liannes, floating like drapery in every breath of wind. 


Above theſe, lofty pinnacles arife, round which are . 
continually collected the rainy clouds; and when 


_ theſe are illuminated by the rays of the fun, you ſee 


the colours of the rainbow painted on their peaks, 
and the rain-water flowing down their duſky ies in 
brilliant ſheets of cryſtal, or, in long fillets of ſilver. 
No obſtacle prevents your perambulating the borders 
which embelliſh their ſides and their baſes, for the 
rivulets which deſcend from the mountains preſent 
along their banks flips of ſand, or plates of. rock, 
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from which they have waſhed away the earth. Be- 
ſides, they clear a free paſſage, from their ſource, to 
the place of their diſcharge, by undermining the 
trees which would grow in their channel, and by 
tertiliſing thoſe which ſpring up on their margin ; 


and they leave above them, along all their courſe, 


great arches of verdure, which retire in perſpeCtive, 
and which are viſible from the ſhore of the ſea. 
The liannes interlacing about theſe arches, ſecure 
them from the wind, and decorate them moſt beau- 
tifully, by oppoſing to their foliages, other foliages, 
and to their verdure, garlands of brilliant flowers, or 
ſeed-pods of various colours. If a tree, waſted by 
age, happens to fall down, Nature, which untver- 
ſally haſtens on the deſtruction of all uſeleſs things, 
covers its trunk with maiden-hair of the moſt beau» 

tiful green, and agarics, waved with yellow, ſaffron, 
and purple, which feed on the ruin. Toward the 
ſea-ſide, the turf which borders the iſland is up and 
down ſowed with thickets of 1atanzer, whoſe palms, 
formed into a fan, and attached to pliant membranes, 
radiate in the air, like ſo many verdant ſuns, "Theſe 
lataniers advance even into the fea, on the capes of 


the iſland, with the land fowls which inhabit them ; 
while the ſmall bays ſwarming with multitudes of 


fea fowl which ſwim in the water, which are paved, 
it I mzy uſe the expreſſion, with madrepores of the 
colour of peach bloſſoms; the black rocks covered 
with roſe coloured nerits, and ſhells of every kind 


penetrate into the iſland, and reflect, like ſo man 


mirrors, all the objects of the land of the heavens. 
You-would imagine that you ſaw the birds flying in 
the water, and the fiſhes ſwimming among the trees; 
and you would think of the marriage of Terra and 
Oceanus, who thus intermingle and confound their 
domains. - . | 
In the greateſt part, even of uninhabited iſlands, 
lying between the tropics, when the * of 
them 
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them was made, the banks of fand which ſurround 
them were found to be filled with turtle, which 
came thither to lay their eggs, and with the ſcarlet 
flamingos, which, as they ſit on their neſts, reſemble 
burning torches. They had, beſides, a border of 
mangliers, covered with oyſters, which oppoſed their 
floating foliage to the violence of the waves, and of 
cocoa trees, loaded with fruit, which advancing into 
the very ſea, _ the breakers, preſented to the 
mariner's eye the aſpect of a city, with its ramparts, 
and itsavenues, and announced from afar, the aſy- 
lum prepared for them by the god of the ſeas. 
Theſe different kinds of beauty muſt have been com- 
mon to the iſle of France, with many other iſlands, 
and were, in all probability deſtroyed by the craving 
neceſſities of the firſt mariners who landed upon 
them. Such is the very imperfect repreſentation of 
a country, the climate of which, according to an- 
cient philoſophers, was uninhabitable, and the foil 
of which modern philoſophers conſider as the ſcum 
of the ocean, or of volcanos. 

The ſecond rural ſcenery which I ſurveyed with 
rapture, and of which J am going to attempt a de- 


{cription, was in 


RUSSIAN FINLAND, 


U 


where I was employed, in 1764, on a viſitation of 


its fortreſſes, with the general of the corp of engi- 


neers, in which I then ferved. We were travelling 
between Sweden and Ruſſia, and through a country 
ſo little frequented that the firs had encroached on the 


great line of demarkation that ſeparates the two 


countries. It was impoſſible to get through in a” 

carriage, and we were under the neceffity of employ- 

ing the country people to cut down the trees, that 

our equipages might follow us. We were able, 
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and, frequently, on horſeback, though we were 
obliged to inſpect the windings and the crevices of a 
great number of rocks, in order to aſcertain their na- 
tural capability of defence; and though Finland is 
{o covered with theſe, that ancient geographers have 
given it the name of Lapidoſa. 5 

Not only are theſe rocks ſcattered about in great 
blocks over the ſurface of the earth, but the valleys, 
and intire hills, are there, in many places, formed of 
a ſingle maſs of ſolid rock. This rock is a ſoft 


- granite, which exfoliates, and whoſe ſcurf fertiliſes 


the plants, at the ſame time that the enormous maſs 
ſhelters them from the north wind, and reflects on 
them the rays of the ſun, by their curves and by the 
articles of mica, with which the rock is filled. 
he bottoms of theſe valleys were ſkirted with long 
borders of meadow, which every where facilitate the 
communication. In thoſe places where the rock 
was pure, as originally, there grew in abundance, a 
plant called by the natives os 


KLOUKY Ag 


which thrives on the rock, and ſeldom riſes higher 
than a foot and an half; but it ſpreads in all direc- 
tions, and to a great diſtance, Its leaves and ver- 
dure reſemble that of the box, and jts runners are 
loaded with a red berry, good to eat, and refetnbling 
the {trawberry. | 


THE FIA, 


the birch, and the ſervice-tree throve wonderfully 
well on the ſides of the hills, though, in many 
places, they found ſcarcely earth ſufficient in which 
to inſert their roots. The ſummits of the greater 
part of thefe rocky eminences were rounded in form 


of a Kull-cap, and rendered quite gliſtening by the 
Water 
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water which oozed acroſs the long crevices that fol- 
lowed them. Many of theſe ſkull-caps were per- 
fectly bare, and ſo ſlippery that it was difficult to 
walk over them. They were crowned, round and 
round, with a broad belt of moſs of an emerald 
green, out of which ſprung up, here and there, an 
infinite multitude of muſhrooms of every form, and 
of every colour. Some of them were ſhaped like 
large ſcarlet-coloured tweezer caſes, ſtudded with 
dots of White; others were orange coloured, and 
formed like a paraſol ; others as yellow faffron, and 
of the ſhape of an egg. Some were of the pureſt 
white, and fo well rounded, that you would have 
taken them for ivory draugitſmen.. Theſe moſſes, 
and thefe muſhrooms, ſpread along the fillets of wa- 
ter from the ſummits of the rocky hills, ſpread in 


long rays acroſs the woods, with which their ſides. 


are covered, and proceeded to ſkirt their extremities. 
till they were confounded with a multitude of ſtraw- 


berry and raſpberry plants. Nature, to indemnify 
this country for the ſcarcity of apparent flowers to 


pleaſe the eye, of which it produces but few, has 
given their perfumes to ſeveral plants, ſuch as the 
calamus aromaticus, the birch which in ſpring ex- 


| hales a kind of odour of roſes, and the fir, the apple 


of which is ſweet ſcented. She has, in like manner, 
diffuſed the moſt agreeable colours, and the moſt . 


 briiliant flowers on the moit common vegetables, 


ſich as the cones of the larch, which are of a beau- 
titul violet, on the fcarlet grains of the ſorb-apple, 
on moſſes, and muſhrooms, and even on 7 


TURNIP RADISHES. 


Upon the fubje& of this laſt vegetable, hear what 


das been ſaid by the accurate Corneille le Bruyn, in 


his voyage to Archangel. 5 i 
*« During our 5 among them,” (the Sa- 


moides, 
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moides, ) “they brought us ſeveral forts of turnips, 
of various colours, and extremely beautiful. Some 
of them were violet-coloured, like our plums, grey, 
white, yeilowith, all of them ſtreaked with red, like 
vermillion, or the fineſt laca, and as pleaſing to the 
eye as the flower called the pink. I pairited ſome of 
them on paper, in water-colours, and ſent ſome to 
Holland, in a box filled with dry ſand, to one of my 
friends, who is fond of ſuch curioſities. I carried 
my paintings to Archangel, where no one would be- 
lieve that they were copied after nature, till I pro- 
duced the turnips themſelves ; a proof that no great 
attention 1s paid there to the rareſt and moit curious 
productions of nature.“ WWW 

I take theſe turnips to be of the radiſh ſort, the 
bulb of which grows above ground. At leaſt I per- 
fume ſo, from the drawing itſelf of Corneille le 
Bruyn, and from having ſeen ſuch in Finland: they 
are, in taſte, ſuperior to that of our colewort, and 
they have a flayour ſimilar to the artichoke bottom. 
J have produced theſe teſtimonies of a painter, and 
that painter a Dutchman, reſpecting the beauty of 
theſe coloured vegetables, to correct the prejudice 
with which ſo many are hurried away, that, in the 
Indies only, the ſun gives a magnificent colour- 


ing to plants. But nothing, in my opinion, equals 


the beautiful green of the plants of the North, 
in Spring. I have frequently admired in, par- 
ticular, that of the, turf, and of the moſſes, 


ſome of which are glazed with violet and 


purple. The folemn firs themſelves, then burſt 
into feſtoons of beautiful green; and, when they 
come to throw from the extremity: of their branches, 
the yellow tufts of ſtamina, they appear like 
Pyramids, covered all over with little lamps. 
Wie encountered no obſtacle in traverſing theſe 
foreſts : ſometimes there lay in the way an aged 
birch, laid low by the hand of time, and worm * 5 
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but in ſtepping upon the rind, it ſupports you like 


a piece of thick leather; the wood of theſe birches 
decays very faſt, and their bark, which no humidity 


is able to corrupt, is carried away on the melting of 


the ſnows, into the lakes; where it ſwims about all 


in one piece. As to the firs, when they fall, humi- 
dity and the moſſes conſume them in a very little 
time. This country is interſected with great 


LAKES, 


which every where preſent new means of communi- 
cation, as they penetrate far into the land by their 
branching gults, and exhibit a new ſpecies of 
beauty, by reflecting in their ſtill waters, the openings 
of their vallies, the molly hills, the overhanging firs, 
bending from the promontories over their ſhores. *. 

It would be no ealy matter to deſcribe the 
hoſpitable reception which we found in theſe north- 
ern regions; the people exerted themſelves in 
every poſſible way to detain us among them for 


many days together: they ſent to the diſtance of 


ten, or fifteen leagues, invitations to their friends 
and relations, to come and aſſiſt them to entertain 
us. The days and the nights, paſſed away in 
feſtivity. In the cities, the principal inhabitants 
regaled us by turns. Amid this hoſpitable con- 
viviality, we made the tour of the cities of Finland, 
that region of poverty, Wiburg, Villemanſtrand; 
Fredericſham, Niſlot, &c. The caſtle of this laſt 
town is ſituated ck at the diſcharge of Lake 
Kiemen, which ſürreunds it with two cataratts; 
From its platforms you perceive the vaſt extent of 
that lake. ined in one of its four towers, in 
a {mall apartment, illuminated by windows like gun- 
ports. It is the very apartment in which the unfor- 
tunate Ivan was ſo long confined, who deſcended 
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two years and a half. But this is not the place 
to expatiate on the influence which moral ideas may 
diffuſe over landſcapes. 


PLANTS: 


Theſe are not ſcattered about at random over the 
earth ; and though nothing has yet been ſaid reſpect- 


ing their general r in various climates, 


this ſimple fketch is ſufficient to ſhew that there 
is order in their combination. If we examine, in 
like manner, even ſuperficially, their developement, 
their attitude, and their magnitude, we ſhall ſee 
that there is as much harmony in the aggregation of 
their component parts, as in the aggregation of their 
ſpecies. It is impoſſible, in any one reſpect, to 
conſider them as the mechanical productions of heat 
and cold, of dryneſs and humidmy; all theſe cauſes, 
united, could not have determined the figure of 
a fingle moſs. In order to be convinced of this, let 


us begin with the 


CIRCULATION OF THE SAP OF PLANTS, 


It has been laid down as an indubitable principle 
that, their ſaps aſcend through the wood, and re- 


deſcend through the rind. To the experiments 


which have been detailed in proof, in ſupport of 
this opinion, I ſhall oppoſe only the inſtance of a 
great cheſnut tree, in the garden of the Thuilleries, 
near the terrace of the Feuillants, which, for 
twenty years paſt, has had no bark round its under 
pait, and which, notwithſtanding, is in perfect 
vigor. Many elms on the Boulevards are in the 
ſame ſtate. On the other hand, we have feen eld 
hollowed willows, which have not a bit of good 
wood left. Beſides, how is it poſſible to apply this 
principle of vegetation to a multitude of 2 * 
| ſome 
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ſome of which are compoſed entirely of tubes, and 
to others which have no rind, being incloſed only 
with dry pellicles? | 
Neither is there more truth in the ſuppoſition, 
that they riſe in a perpendicular line, and that to 
this direction they are determined by the action of 
columns of air. Some, it muſt be allowed, do fol- 
low this direction, as the fir, the ſtalk of corn, the 
reed: but a much greater number deviate from it, 
ſuch as creeping plants of every ſpecies, vines, 
liannes, french-beans, &c. Others aſcend verti- 
cally, and having arrived at a certain height, in an 
air perfectly unobſtructed, they fork into various 
tiers, and extend their branches horizontaily, as the 
apple tree : or they incline them toward the earth, 
as the fir : or, hollow them in form of a cup, as the 
ſaxifrage : or, round them into a muſhroom's head, 
like the pine: or, ſtraiten them into a pyramid, like 
the poplar : or, roll them as wool on the diſtaff, like 
the cypreſs : or, let them float at the diſcretion of 
the wind, like the birch. | 


All theſe attitudes may be ſeen under the ſame : 


bearing of the wind. Nay, there are ſome which 
aſſume forms which the gardener, with all his art, 
would have much trouble to give them, Such 1s 
the badamier of the Indies, which grows up into 
the form of a pyramid, and has it divided into 
ſtories, like the king of the cheſs- board. There 
are plants, uncommonly vigorous, which, far from 


riſing upward, always creep upon the ground. Such 


is the falſe potatoe of India, which loves to crawl 
along the ſand of the ſhores in hot countries, cover- 
ing whole acres in its progreſs. Such, too, is the 
ratan of China, which frequently grows in ſimilar 
ſituations. Theſe plants do not crawl from weak- 
neis, The ſcions of the ratan are ſo ſtrong that, 
the Chineſe make cordage of them for their ſhip- 
ping; and, when they are on the ground, they ſerve 

28 
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as'a trap for the deer, who find it impoſſible, with 
all their ſtrength, to diſengage themſelves. 
Plants, it has been ſaid, are mechanical bodies. 
Try, then, to make a body ſo ſlim, ſo tender, ſo 
fragile, as that of a leaf, which ſhall reſiſt, for whole 
years, the winds, the rains, the keeneſt froſt, and 
the moſt ardent fun! A fpirit of life, independent 
of all latitudes ,governs plants, preſerves, and repro- 
duces them. heir wounds are healed, and their 
ſcars are covered with a new rind, The pyramids of 
Egypt are crumbled into powder, and the graſſes of 
the times of the Pharoahs ſtill ſubſiſt. How many 
Greek and Roman ſepulchral monuments, the 
ſtones of which were rivetted with iron, have, one 
after another, diſappeared ! Nothing remains around 
__ ruins, except the cypreſſes which ſhaded them. 
. 4t-1S 0 5 | | 
| THE SUN, 


they ſay, who gives, and who maintains the ex- 
iſtence of vegetables. But this prime mover of 
nature, all-powerful as it is, is not the only and 
determining cauſe of even their expanſion. If it 
be true that in our climates, the heat of the ſun in- 
vites the greater number of flowers to open, in 


others, it obliges them to cloſe. Such are, of this 


laſt deſcription; the great nightſhade of Peru, and 
arbor triſtis, of the Moluccas, which flower 
only in the night-time. Nay, his remoteneſs 
from our hemiſphere does not deſtroy in it the 


power of vegetation. It is in winter that the 
greater part of ih- moſſes grow, which clothe rocks 


with an emerald green, and that the trunks of the 
trees are covered, in humid ſituations, with plants 
1mperceptible to the naked eye, called minium and 
. which make them appear, when glazed with 
ice, like columns of green bronze. Theſe vegeta- 


tions, in the coldeſt times of winter, deſtroy at once 
: all 
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all our reaſonings reſpecting the univerſal eſſects of 
heat, as plants, of an organization fo delicate ſeem 
to need, for their expanſion, the ſofteſt tempera- 
wy Again; the | a 


FALL OF THE LEAF» 


itſelf, which we have been taught to believe an 
effett of the ſun's abſence, 7s not occaſioned.by cold. 
If the palm retains its foliage, all the year round, 
in the South, the fir is equally an evergreen in the 
north, The birch, it is true, the larch, and ſeve- 
ral other ſpecies of trees, ſhed their leaves in nor- 
thern climates on the approach of winter; but a 


{ſimilar depredation is lizewiſe made on other trees 
* to che ſouthward. It is the reſinous ſubſtance, we 


are told, which preſerves the foliage in the north: 
but the larch, which is likewiſe a reſinous tree, does 
not in like manner retain its leaves: whereas the 
filaria, the ivy, the privet, and many other ſpecies, 
which are not reſinous, continue with us, in full 
verdure, at all ſeaſons. | _ | 125 

Without recurring to mechanical cauſes, the 
effects of which always contradict; thoſe who at- 
tempt to prove them general, Why may we not, 
in the variableneſs of vegetation, diſcover the con- 


ſtancy of 


PP? mu Py 0 


PROVIDENCE? 


Providence has given trees always green to the 
ſouth, ard has clothed thoſe trees with a broader fo- 
liage, to ſhelter animals from the heat. Providence 
has likewiſe befriended animals in giving them there 
a covering with very little hair, which is, conſe- 
quently, cool; and he has covered the earth which 
they inhabit, with ferns and green /:annes, that it 
may be always refreſhing to them. In the mean 
time, the ſame Providence has not forgotten the 

Wants 
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wants of the animals of the north. "The ever-green 
firs are fpread as a roof over their heads, whole lofty 
and tufted pyramids ward off the ſnow from their 
roots, and whoſe branches are {o well furnifhed 
with long grey moſſes, that the trunk is almoſt invi- 
ſible; for a bed, a bank of moſs is accumulated 
upon the ground, in many places of more than a 
foot in thickneſs ; and the font and dry leaves, zb hic 
Fall preciſely at the approach of the inclement ſeaſon: 
finally, their proviſion, too, is laid up in ſtore, 
namely the fruitsof thoſe very trees which have then 
arrived at their full maturity. To theſe are added, 
here and there, the fcarlet cluſters of the ſorb-apple, 
which ſparkling from afar, over the whiteneſs of 
the ſnows, invite the birds to an aſylum; fo that the 
partridge, and the moor-cock, every fpecies of now 
dirds, and the hare and the ſquirrel, frequently find, 
under the ſhelter of the fame fir, a lodging, food, 
and warm ſhelter. : | 
But one of the greateſt bleſſings of Providence, 
to the animals of the north, is, the cloathing them 
with furred garments of long and thick hair, which 
regularly grow in Winter, and fall off in Summer. 
Naturaliſts, who conſider the hair of animals as a 
ſpecies of vegetation, are at pains to account for this 
growth and decay from the influence of heat. They 
1 to ſupport their ſyſtem by the inſtance of the 
uman hair and beard, which grow rapidly in Sum- 
mer. But I would aſk them How it comes to 
paſs that, in cold countries, horſes which, in Sum- 
mer are black and ſmooth, aſſume, in Winter, a 
long and ſhaggy coat, like the fleece of a ſheep ? To 
this they reply: It is the internal heat of their body, 
Increaſed, by the external action of the cold, which 
1 wonderful phenomena. Very well: but 
am under the neceſſity of obſerving that, cold 
does not produce this effect on the human beard and 
hair; for it retards their growth; that, beſides in 


the 


certain plants as heat is to others. If thoſe 
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the caſe of animals, on which Providence beſtows a 


clothing peculiarly warm, the hair is much longer 


and thicker on thoſe parts of the body which have 


the leaſt natural heat, ſuch as the tail, which is 
very buſhy, in horſes, martens, foxes and wolves ; 
and that this hair is ſhort and thin on thoſe parts of 
them which have moſt natural heat, as the belly. 
Their backs, their ears, and frequently their very 
paws, are the parts moſt amply furniſhed with hair. 
But 1 fatisfy myſelf with oppoſing this laſt objec- 
tion: the external and internal heat of an African 
Lion, ought ſurely, to be as ardent, at leaſt, as 
that of a Siberian wolf ; whence is it, then, that, the 
firſt is ſmooth, as if newly ſhaven, whereas the 
other is ſhagged up to the eyes? The OM 


COLD, 


which we have been taught to conſider as one of the 
greateſt obſtacles of vegetation is as N to 


the 
South could not thrive in the North, thoſe of the 


North would not ſucceed better in the South. The 
Dutch have made many a vain attempt to make the 


fir grow at the Cape of Good Hope, in order to 
3 a ſupply of {hip-maſts, which fell at a very 

igh price in India, Many planters in the ISLE of 
FRANCE, have made attempts equally fruitleſs, to 


raiſe in that iſland the lavender, the daiſy, the violet, 


and other plants of our temperate climate. Alex - 
ander, who tranſplanted whole nations at his plea- 
ſure, could not, with all his efforts, make the ivy 
of Greece grow in the vicinity of Babylon : though 
he was very ambitious of acting, in India, the cha- 
racter of Bacchus, in every particular. 

J am perſuaded, however, that, it might be poſ- 
ſible to ſucceed in effecting theſe vegetable tranſmi- 


0 grations by employing 
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ICE 


in the ſouth, for the propagation of northern plants, 
as we employ ſtoves in the north, in the propaga- 
tion of the plants of hot climates. I do not believe. 
that there is a ſingle ſpot on the globe in which we. 
could not, with a little addreſs and induſtry, procure 
ice, as eaſily as we procure ſalt. In the whole 
courſe of my travels, I never met with a tempera- 
ture more ſu'try than that of the iſland of Malta; 
though I have twice croſſed the Line, and have 
"arp a conſiderable part of my life in the Ifle of 
'rance, where the Sun is vertical twice a year. 
The ſoil of Malta conſiſts of little hills of white 
ſtone, which reflect the rays of the Sun with ſo 
much force that, the eye-ſight is ſenſibly affected by 
it ; and when the wind from Africa, known by the 
name of Syroco, which iſſues from the ſands of Zara, 
on its way to melt the ice of the north, comes. ta 
paſs over that iſland, the air is as hot as the breath 
of an oven. I recollet a figure of Neptune in 
Bronze, upon its ſhore, the metal of which, at that 
feaſon, was heated to ſuch a degree that you could 
ſcarcely apply your hand to it. "The Malteſe, how- 
ever, imported ſnow into the ifland, from Mount 
Etna, which is ſixty leagues diſtant ; they kept it 
for months together, laid on ſtraw, in vaults ; and 
it was to be bought for a farthing a pound weight, 
notwithſtanding it was. farmed out. Since, then, 
they can have ſnow at Malta, in the dog-days, I 
believe that it might be had in every country in the 
world. Beſides, Nature, as we have ſeen, has mul- 
tiplied icy mountains in the neighbourhood of hot 
countries. I may, perhaps, be reproacked for hay- 
ing indicated here the means of increaſing luxury: 
yet ſince the common people only live, at pre- 
ſent upon the luxury of the rich, I may be readily ex- 


_ cuſed ; but my intention is only to promote the ſcience 
of Nature, 
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It cannot be that cold is the enemy of all plants, 
for, in the north, we find foreſts of the talleſt 
growth, and of the greateſt extent of any in the 
World. Tt is at the fect of the eternal ſnows of 
Lebanon that the cedar, the king of the vegetable 
world, riſes in his full majeſty, The fir which, 
next to the cedar, is the largeſt tree ox our foreſts, 
does not riſe to its prodigious altitude but on icy 
mountains, and in the cold climates of Norway, 


and of Ruſſia. 


3 Before I had travelled in northern countries I 

5 figured to myſelf, according to the laws of our na- 

, turaliſts, that the earth there muſt be ſtripped of all 

:Þ its vegetables by the rigor: of the cold. I was 

8 greatly aſtoniſhed to ſee there the largeſt trees that I N 
0 had ever ſeen in my life, and ſo thickly ſpread | 
Y that, a ſquirrel could eaſily traverſe the greater part 

- of Ruſha without ſetting a foot upon the ground, : 

„ by ſpringing from branch to branch. This foreſt of 

Q firs covers Finland, Eſtonia, the whole ſpace com- 

h prehended between Peterſburg and Moſcow, and 

* thence extends over a great part of Poland, where 

it oaks begin to grow, as I have myſelf obſerved 

d in travelling through theſe countries. But, after 

81 all, what I have ſeen was only the ſmalleſt part, 

it tor it is known that, the foreſt extends from Norway 

It even to Kamſchatka, fome ſandy deſerts excepted ; 

id and from Breſlau as far as the ſhores of the Roren 

. ſea. | te ay. env 
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br the preceding Study the habitation of man 
is ſhewn to have been provided with infinite 
goodneſs and wiſdom : . 
challenging human scrutiny; and proved 
then skilſul most, when most severely judged, 


Our proofs of this have been adduced from, what 
are freely called * inhoſpitable climes ;* at preſent, 
we are going to ſhew, from facts related of the 


ſame parts of the world, that, Providence has not 


deen leſs bountiful in the proviſion of our food. 

In ſpeaking of the fruitfulneſs of northern re- 
gions, it would be eaſy to dwell upon the numerous 
chaces of elks, rein-deer, water-fowls, heath-cock, 
hares, white bears, wolves, foxes, martens, er- 
mines, beavers, &c. whick the inhabitants of north- 
ern countries annually carry on; the mere furs 
of which, beſides their own wants, produce them 
a very conſiderable branch of commerce with all 
Europe; but 1 ſhall paſs over theſe, and ſtop only 
at their fiſhery ; becauſe this gift of the waters, 
preſented to all nations, is no where fo abundant as 


in the north. 


From the rivers and lakes are drawn prodigious 


multitudes of fiſhes. Fohn Scheffer, the accurate 
Hiſtorian of | 


LAPLAND, 


C 
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LAPLAND, 


ſays that, there is every year taken, at Tordeo, full 


thirteen hundred boat loads of ſalmon; that the 
pie there are as large that, ſome are fo long as 
a man; and that, every year the Laplanders falt a 
ſufficient quantity for the ſupport of four kingdoms 
of the north. But theſe plentiful ſupplies are no- 
thing when compared to the fiſheries ot the ſeas. It 
is in the boſom of theſe that the monſtrous 


WHALE 


is taken, This fiſh is, commonly, fixty feet in 
length, twenty feet broad over the body, and, at the 


tail, eighteen feet high, and yields an hundred and 


thirty barrels of oil. The fat is two feet thick, and 
in cutting it off it is neceſſary to uſe great knives, 
{1x feet long. | 

From the ſeas of the north immenſe ſhoals of 
fiſhes annually take their departure, and enrich 
all the fiſhers of Europe. Among theſe are cod, 
anchovies, ſturgeon, dory, mackarel, pilchards, her- 
Tings, ſea-dogs, belugas, ſea-calves, 2 puf- 
fers, ſea-unicorns, ſaw-fiſh, &c. he ſize of all 
theſe is more conſiderable than the fiſh of tem- 


perate latitudes ; and they are divided into a greater 
number of ſpecies. The number of the ſpecies of 


whales have been counted as far as twelve, and plaice 
are caught in thoſe ſeas of the weight of four hun- 
dred pounds. I ſhall confine myſelf, however, te 
thoſe ſorts of fiſh which are moſt known; ſuch as 
Herrings, It is an inconteſtible fact that, the ſeas 
of the north ſend out, every year, a quantity of 
theſe fiſh that is more than ſufficient to feed all the 


inhabitants of Europe. If then there be want, 


hunger, and ſcarcity of proviſion, do not blame 


Nature, 


We 
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We have documents which prove that, the 


HERRING FISHERY 
was carried on ſo far back as the year 1 163, in the 
ſtraits ot Sunda, between the iflands of  Schonon + 


and Seeland. Philip de Meſitres, governor, under 


Charles FT. relates, in the Dream of an old pil- 
grim, that, in 1389, in the months of September 
and October, there Was, in thoſe ſtraits, a quantity 
of herrings ſo prodigious that, “ for the ſpace 
of many leagues,” he ſays, “ you might have 
cut them with a ſword; and it is matter of com- 
* mon notoriety that, there are forty thouſand boats 
employed during two months, in nothing but 
the draught of herrings ; each boat containing at 
leaſt, {ix perſons, and many ten; and, beſides 
theſe, there are five hundred veſſels, large and 
ſmall, which are employed in picking and ſalt- 
« ing theſe herrings in barrels.” He makes the 


number of perſons employed in theſe fiſheries a- 
mount to three hundred thouſand, Pruflians and 
Germans. In 1610, the Hollanders, who carry 
on the herring fiſhery ſtil! farther to the north, where 
the fiſh is better, employed in it three thouſand veſ- 


ſels, and fifty thouſand fiſhermen, without reckon- 


ing nine thouſand other veſſels, employed in barrel- 


ing and conveying the cargoes to Holland; and an 


hundred and fifty thouſand men, at ſea, and on 
ſhore, occupied in carrying, purchaſing, and Telling 
again. I hey derived from it, then, aà revenue of 
two millions, ſix hundred, and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterl ing. I; myſelf witneſſed, at Amſterdam, in 
1762, the joy of, the people, Which Was expreſſed 
by difplaying; ſtreamers and flags over the ſhops 
where herrings were expoſed io ſale, on the firſt 
arrivals; and in every ſtreet this was the cafe. I 


have heard it ſaid that, their company formed for 
” this 
* 
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this fiſhery, was richer, and contributed more to the 
ſuſtenance of mankind, than their Eaſt-India com- 

any. The Danes, the Norwegians, the Swedes, 
the Hamburghers, the Engliſh, the Iriſh, and ſome 
trad-rs of the ports of France, as that of Dieppe, 
ſend veſſels to this fiſhery, but in too ſmall number 
for a manna ſo eafily gathered. | 

In 1782, at the mouth of the Gothela, a little 
river which waſhes the walls of Ga/tenburg, the 
people ſalted one hundred and thirty-nine thouſand 
barrels ; ſmoked three thouſand and feven hundred, 
and extracted two thouſand, eight hundred, and 
forty-five barrels of oil from thoſe which they could 


rot keep. The gazette of France, which gave an 


account of this fiſhery, remarks that, previous to 


the year 1752, theſe fiſh had never appeared during 


a ſpace of ſeventy-two years. I attribute their 
abandonment of that coaſt to ſome naval combat 
vehich had driven them away with the noiſe of ar- 
tillery, as happens with the turtles of Aſcenſion- 
#/land ; who forſake the road, fer many weeks, if 
2 veſſel paſſing by diſcharge her guns. The caſe of 
the herrings might be, perhaps, accounted for from 
ſome conflagration of the foreſts which had deſtroy- 
ed the vegetables that invited the fiſh to the coaſts. 
The good biſhop of Berghen, Pont-Oppidan, 
the Fenelon of Norway, who introduced into his 
popular ſermons whole tracts of natural hiſtory, as 
excellent pieces of theology, relates that, when the 
herrings coaſted along the ſhores of Norway, The 
'© whales purſue them in great numbers, and throw- 
ing their water- ſpouts into the air, give to the 
„ ſea, at a diſtance, the appearance of being co- 
vered over with ſmoking chimnies. The her- 
rings, in order to elude their purſuers, throw 
«« themſelves cloſe in- ſhore, into every little 
bay and creek, where the water, before tranquil, 
forms conſiderable ſwellings and ſurges wherevec 
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« they could make their eſcape. They come in 
« ſuch quantities that you may take out baſkets. 


% ful, and the country people can even catch them 


« with the hand.” After all, however, that the 
united efforts of all.theſe fiſhers can effect, hardly 
any impreſſion is made upon their great general co- 
Jumn, which coaſts along Germany, France, and 
Spain, and ſtretches as far as the {traits of Gibral- 


tar; devoured, as they go along, by innumerable 


multitudes of other hſhes, and ſea-fowls, who fol- 
low them night and day, till the column is loſt upon 
he ſhores of Africa, or returns, according to ſome 
authors, to the northern climates. 5 
For my own part, I ny more believe that the 
herrings return to the northern ſeas, than that the 
fruits re-aſcend the trees from which they have fall- 
en. Nature is ſo magnificent in the feaſt which ſhe 


prepares for man, that ſhe never preſents the ſame 


diſhes twice. I prefume, according to an-obſerva- 
vat ion of Father Lamberti, a miſſtonary in Min- 
grelia, that, theſe little fiſhes accompliſh the circuit 
of the Mediterranean, and that, the extreme boun- 
dary of their emigration is the extremity of the 
Black Sea; I ſuppoſe, and this with the more 
foundation becaule, the pi/chards, which come from 
the ſame places, follow the fame track; as is proved 
by the copious fiſheries of them, carried on along 


the coaſts of Provence and * « One ſome- 


„ times ſees many herrings,” ſays Father Lam- 
Berti, “ in the Black Sea; and in the years when 
this happens, the inhabitants draw a favourable 
preſage of an abundant ſturgeon-fiſhery ; and 
« they form a contrary expectation when the her- 
rings do not appear. There was ſeen, in 1642, 
«« ſo great a quantity that, the ſea having thrown 
„ them on the ſhallows that ſeparate Tre- 
4% biſond from the country of the Abcaſſes, the 
«© whole coaſt was covered and ſurrounded with 


.cc 
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& a bank of herrings that was, at leaſt, three hand. 
<< breadths in height. The people of the countr 
«« apprehended that the air would be infected by the 
corruption of theſe fiſhes ; but they preſently 
© (aw the coaſt covered with crows and rooks who 
c delivered them from their fears, by eating the 
« fiſh. The country people talk of a ſimilar event 
« having happened before ; but, then, the quan-- 
c tity was not fo great.“ 5 
This prodigious number of herrings is certainly 


aſtoniſhing; but our admiration will be redoubled if 


we conſider that, the column here ſpoken of is not 
half of that which iſſues every year from the north. 
This column divides at the extremity of Iceland ; 
and while one part comes to ſpread abundance on 
the coaſts of Europe, the other goes to carry it to 


thoſe of America. Anderſon ſays that, herrings 


are ſo numerous on the coaſts of Iceland that, a 


| ſhallop can ſcarcely force its way through them even 


with the aſſiſtance of oars. They are accompanied 


by aprodigious number of pilchards and cod, which 


renders fiſh ſo common in that ifland that, the 
inabitants dry them and reduce them to meal with 
grind-ſtones to feed their oxen and horſes. - Father 
Rate, a jeſuit miſſionary in America, ſpeaking of 


the people who live between Acadia and New. Eng- 


land, ſays that, © they reſort at a certain ſeaſon to 


« a river at a little diſtance, where, during a 


«© month, the fiſhes force their way up in fo great 


quantity that, had they hands ſufficient, they 
.L 


.c«c 


La 


might fill fifty thouſand barrels in a ſingle day. 
It is a ſpecies of very large herring, very agree- 
e able to the taſte when freſh. They are preſſed 
.one:upon another to a foot in thickneſs, and are 
ce taken out in pails-full, like water. The people 
* dry them in eight or ten days, and live on them 
** during the whole time of ſeed- ſowing.“ 
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This teflimony is confirmed by a great many 


others, and particularly by a gentleman. of ;Engli 
family, born in America, who has written the hiſ- 
cory of Vi-ginia:-*.In the ſpring,” he ſays, her- 


rings come up the. rivulets aud fords of rivers in 
ſuch quantities that, it is almoſt. impoſſible to paſs 
on horſeback without trampling on theſe fiſh. — 
Hence:it comes to paſs that, at. this ſeaſon of the 
year, thoſe parts of the rivers where the water is 
freſh, are infected by. the fiſh. that is in them. 
Beſide herrings, may be. ſeen an infinite number 
of ſhad, roach, ſturgeon, and a few lampreys, 
which paſs from the Tea into the rivers.” 

It would appear that, another column of this 
fiſh iſſues from the north pole toward the eaſt of 


our continent, and paſſes tkrough the channel which 
ſeparates America from Aſia : for a miſſionary ſays 
that, the inhabitants of the land of Vaſſo go to ſell 
at Yap-an, herrings, among other dried fiſn. The 
Spaniards, who have attempted to make diſcoveries 
to the north of California, have found all the people 
aof thoſe nations to be fiſh-eaters, and totally regard- 
Jeſs of agriculture. . Though they . have landed 
among them only in the middle of ſummer, before 
the fiſhing ſeaſon, . perhaps, had. commenced, they 


found prodigious quantities of pilchards ; the native 
country and emigrations of which are the ſame as 
thoſe of herrings, for vaſt quantities, of a ſmaller 


ſize, are taken at Archangel. I have eaten of them 


in Ruſſia, at the table ol M. the Mareſchal Munich, 


who called them anchovies of the north. 5 
But as the northern ſeas, which ſeparate America 

from Aſia, are unknown to us, I ſhall follow this 

fiſh no farther. I muſt, however, obſerve that, 


more than half theſe herrings are full of eggs, and 


if the multiplication of them were to go. on. unin- 
terruptedly, for a little time ouly, the whole ocean 


would not be capable of containing them, I have 
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been rather diffuſe on the ſubject of this fiſh, not 
for the fake of our commerce, which, by its offices, 
its bounties, its privileges, its excluſions, renders 
every thing ſcarce with which it interferes z but for 
the ſake of the ſubſiſtence of the common people, 
who are reduced, in many places, to eat nothin 

but bread, while Providence gives to Europe fiſhes, 


and thoſe, perhaps, the moſt delicate that the ſea 


roduces, with a hand ſo liberal k. We muſt not. 


judge of their delicacy from thoſe which are brought 


to London, or Paris, at the latter end of the feaſon, 
and which are caught cloſe to our temperate coaſts, 


but from thoſe which are caught in the north, 


known in Holland by the name ot pickled herrings, 
whieh are thick, long, fat, having the flavor of a 
nut, ſo delicate, and ſo juicy, that they would melt 


away in cooking, and are eaten raw from the pickle, 
as are anchovies, ; 


THE SOUTH POLE 


is not leſs productive of fiſh than the north. The 


people who are near it, ſuch as the inhabitants of the 


illands of Georgia, of New Zealand, of Maire's Strait, 


of the Terra del Fuego, and of Magellan's Strait, live 
on fiſh, and practiſe no kind of agriculture. That, 


_ honeſt navigator Chevalier Narbrught, ſays, in his, 


journal kept in the ſouth-ſea, that, Port-Defire, 


@vhich is in forty-ſeven degrees, forty-eight minutes, 


ſouth latitude, is fo full of penguins, ſea-calves, 
and ſea- lions, that, every veſſel which touches there 
may find plenty of proviſions. All theſe animals, 
which were very fat, live only upon fiſh. When 
the Chevalier was in Magellan's Strait, he caught, 


* More than one epicure has already made this observa- 


tion; but let us attend to another which strikes but few 


people: in all cases, and in all countries, the most common 
things are the best. 
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at a ſingle draught of the net, more than five hun- 
dred large fiſhes reſembling mullets, as long as the 
leg of a man; {melts twenty inches long, a large 
quantity of fiſh reſembling the anchovy : in ſhort, 
he found ſuch abundance of all kinds, that his 
people ate nothing elſe during their whole ſtay. 
The beautiful mother-of-pearl ſhells, which are 
known in our cabinets under the name of Magellan 
oyſter, are there of prodigious ſize and excellent 
cating, The lempit, in like manner, is there very 
large. There muſt be, he ſays, an infinity. of fifh 
upon thoſe ſhores, to nouriſh the ſea-calves, the 
penguins, and other birds, which live entirely on 
filh, and which are all very fat, notwithſlanding 
that their number exceeds all calculation. We, 
one day, killed four hundred ſea-lions in the courſe 
af half an hour, Some of theſe are eighteen feet 
long. Thoſe of fourteen feet ſwarm by thouſands. 
Their fleſh is as tender and as white as that of a 
lamb, and is very good when freſh, but is ſtill better 
when it has been a litile time in ſalt.“ Upon this 
ſubject I ſhall obſerve that, it is only the fiſh of cold 


countries that takes ſalt well, and that retains, in its 


corned ſtate, a part of its flavor. It appears that, 
nature has deſired, by this mean, to communicate to 
all the people of the earth, the abundance of fiſhes 
that iſſue from the frozen zones. 


END OF THE FIFTH STUDY» 
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ON 5OME OF THE EVILS OF HUMAN LIFE, 


The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 
And justify the laws of Jove! 


GRAY, 


IT has been demanded—Why ſhould 
. BEASTS OF PREY 


exiſt? They are exceedingly uſeful, Were it not 
for theſe the earth would be covered with the dead 
bodies of animals. Every year, one twentieth, at 
leaſt, of quadrupeds periſhes ; a tenth part of birds; 
and an infinite number of inſects; moſt of the ſpe- 
cies of which live only a ſingle year. There are 
even inſe&s who live but for a few hours, ſuch as 
the ephemera. As the rains carry down all theſe 
ipoils to the rivers, and as the rivers convey them 
to the ſhores of the ſea; it is there, chiefly, that 
nature has aſſembled the animals who devour them. 
Molt ferocious beaſts deſcend by night from the 
mountains, and direct their reſearches toward the 
ſhores. There are even many claſſes which are ex- 
preſsly created for thoſe places: ſuch are amphibious 

Creatures : 
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creatures: as white bears, otters and crocodiles. It 


is particularly in hot countries, where corruption is 


moſt rapid, and moſt dangerous, that nature has 
multiplied carnivorous animals. Tribes of lions, 


tygers, leopards, panthers, civet-cats, ounces, 
hyenas, condors, &c. reſort thither, and join thoſe 
of wolves, foxes, martens, jackals, vultures, &e, 
Legions of voracious crabs are neſted in their ſands ; 
caimans and crocodiles lie in ambuſh among their 
reeds; ſhell-fhſh of innumerable ſpecies, armed 
with inſtruments fit for ſucking, for piercing, for 
ning, and for bruiſing, are ranged upon their 
rocks, and pave the borders of their ſeas ; clouds of 
ſea-birds hover, with loud cries, over their ſhallows, 
or fail round them, at the diſcretion of the waves, 
in queit of food; the lamprey, the becune, the 
carrang, and the whole ſpecies of cartilaginous 
fiſhes, which live wholly on fleſh; ſuch as the 
hygians, the long ſharks, the broad thorn-backs, 
the ſlippers, the polipufes, armed with air-holes, 
and all the variety of ſea-dogs, ſw im there in crowds, 
conſtantly employed in devouring the wrecks of bo- 
dies thrown upon their ſhores. | 

Beaſts of prey are not objects of terror to man. 
In the firſt place, there are few that come out in the 
day-time. They have all ſtriking characters, which 
announce their approacheven before they can be per- 
ceived. Some have ſtrong odours of muſk, as the 
marten, the civet, and the crocodile ; others, Picrc=-- 
ing voices, which are heard in the night at a great 
diſtance, as wolves and jackals ; others, have ſtreaks 
of harſh colours that are perceptible a great diſtance, 


on the yellow ground of their ſkin ; and all have 


eyes that ſhine in the dark. Nature has given a 


part of theſe general ſigns to the carnivorous and 


blood-ſucking inſets : ſuch are the waſp, whoſe 
principal colour is yellow, and whoſe body has rings 
of black like the tiger and the gnat, ſpotted with 

| white 
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white upon a dark ground, who announces his ap- 
proach by aloud buzzing. Even thoſe which attack 
the human body are furniſhed with remarkable in- 
dications. They have either ſtrong odours, as the 
bug; or oppoſitions of colour to the places on 
which they fix, as white inſects, on the hair; or, 
the blackneſs of fleas on the whiteneſs of the 
ſkin. | 

Many writers have cried out upon the cruelty of 
| ferocious beaſts, as if our cities were liable to the 


| invaſions of wolves, or, as if the lions of Africa 
f were, ſrom time to time, making incurſions into 
F European ſettlements. On the contrary, they all 
i avoid the neighbourhood of man, and, as I have 
Y ſaid, the greater part roam oaly in the night, 
» Theſe habitudes are unanimoully atteſted to by natu- 
e | ralilts, hunters, and travellers. When I was at the 
8 Cape of Good Hope, M. de Tolbach, who was 
e governor, tolg me that, lions were formerly common 
5, in that coufitry; but that, ſince. the Dutch were 
s, eſtabliſhed there, it would be neceſſary to go fifty or 
8, ſixty leagues up the Continent, before one could be 
J- found. | | 
After all—what imports their ferocity to us?. 
Ne Have we not arms which they cannot reſiſt, and 
he have we not ſagacity ſupe! ior to all their cunning ? 
ch But, if we had not theſe, (till, nature has given. us 
r- dogs, capable of ſubduing them: and ſhe has adapted 
he their different ſpecies, in an admirable manner to 
C the degrees of power poſſeſſed by the ferocious 
eat beaſts, in the countries which they inhabit. In 
ks thoſe countries where lions exiſt, there are races of 
ces dogs capable of fighting them, body to body. The 
ave animals that are formidable to man are more to be 
* feared from their ſmallneſs than from their magni- 
and tude, There is not one, however, which does not 
ofe turn to his advantage. Serpents, centipeds, ſcor- 
ngs pions, toads, inhabit ſcarcely any other than humid 
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_ and unhealthy places, from which they keep us ata 
diſtance more by their hideous figures, than by their 
poiſons. The ſerpents that are really dangerous, 
have external ſigns that denote them from afar : 
ſuch are the rattles of the American ſnake. Few 

| perſons periſh from the wounds they inflict, unleſs 

©: they act in ſome way imprudently. Beſides, our 

5 pigs and poultry eat them without any inconve- 

nience. Ducks, in particular, devour them with 

avidity, as they likewiſe do moſt poiſonous plants. 

Thoſe of the kingdom of Pontus acquired ſo much 

medical virtue by theſe aliments, which are com- 

mon there, that, Mithridates employed their blood 
in his famous counter-poiſons. 
There are, in truth, 


_| RTE NOX1lOUs INSECTS 


| which prey upon our fruits, our corn, and even our 
- I perſons, But, if ſnails, may-bugs, caterpillars, and 
5 locuſts, ravage our plains, it is becauſe we deſtroy 
1 the birds of our groves who would otherwiſe eat 
WM them; or, becauſe, in importing trees from foreign 
1 countries into our own, ſuch as the great cheſnut of 
i India, the ebony, &c. we bring with them the 
of eggs of inſects which theſe trees nouriſh, without 
of importing, hkewiſe, the birds of the ſame climate 
ah which deſtroy them. Every country has birds pc- 
oo culiar to itſelf, who preſerve its vegetables. I has. 
[ ſeen one at the Cape of Good Hope, called the gar- 
deners' bird“, continually employed in taking 
worms and ſnails. I have likewiſe ſeen in the Iſle 
of France, a ſpecies of ſtarling, called martin, which 
comes from India, and which lives intirely on lo- 


This seems to be a species of 5þrike, or butcher-bird, 


which is found in England, and other parts of Europe, at 
certain seasons | | 


could 
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cuſts, and inſects that infeſt the cattle; If we could 
naturaliſe theſe birds in Europe, there is no diſco- 
covery in ſcience which would be equally uſeful to 
mankind, 

But the birds of our own groves were quite ſuffi- 
eient to preſerve: our fields, if defended from the 
bird-catchers, who take them by whole coveys, not 
always to confine them in cages, but, frequently, for 
food. A fancy was adopted, ſome years ago, in 
Pruſſia, to exterminate ſparrows as enemies to agri- 
culture. Every peaſant was ſubjected to an annual 
tax of twelve heads of theſe birds, of which they 


made falt-petre; for in that country nothing is 
waſted. At the end of the ſecond, or third year, 


they perceived that, the harveſts were devoured by 
inſects, and they were obliged to invite the ſparrows 
of neighbouring eountries to re-people the king- 
dom. In truth, theſe birds do eat a few grains of 
corn, when 1nfetts fail them; but inſects, and, 
among others, the weevil, conſume buſhels and 
whole granaries: nevertheleſs, could we deſtroy 
the whole race of inſects, it would be very impru- 
dent to do ſo; for, with theſe we ſhould deſtroy the 
greater part of the birds of our meadows, who have 
no other food to give their little ones, while in the 
neſt. As to the animals who eat the corn in the 


granaries, and woollen cloths in the warehouſe, ſuch 


as rats, mice, weevils, or mites, and moths, I find 
that, the former live principally upon filth, in the 
clearing away of which, they do * the ſtate ſome ſer 
vice;” and, beſides, nature has given the 


CAT 


to man, to preſerve the interior of his dwelling. 
Nature has endowed this animal, not only with agi- 
lity, patience, and wondertul ſagacity, but, allo, 
with a ſpirit of domeſticity perfectly ſuitable to her 
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office, She attaches herſelf only to the houſe, per- 
haps becauſe ſhe is acquainted with ſtations where 
ſhe may watch with ſucceſs : if the maſter removes 
ſhe returns alone during the night. She differs eſ- 
ſentially in this reſpett from the dog, who adheres 
only to the man himſelf. The cat has the affection 
of a courtezan, and the dog that of a lover: the firſt 


loves the property, the ſecond the perſon. The 


weevil and the moth commit, it muſt be allowed, 
great ravages among our corn, and among our 
woollens. Some writers have ſaid, that our yard 
fowls are ſufficient to clear our 


CRANARIES . 


of them : it is, poſſibly, true. We have. beſides, - 


the ſpider and the ſwallow who deſtroy theſe wee- 


vils when they change (like ſilk-worms), and be- 
comes flies. For my part I fhall conſider, here, 
only their political utility. On looking at thoſe 
large magazines wherein monopohzers amals the 
food and clothing of a whole province, ought, we not 


to bleſs the hand that created the inſect which forces 
them to ſell the grain? If grain were as eaſily kept 


as gold and ſilver, and, if in keeping, it ſuffered no 
more alteration, '1t would preſently be as ſcarce. 
Behold under how many doors and locks thoſe me- 
tals are depoſited, The people would, at length, 
be deprived of all their ſubſiſtence, if it were as 
eaſily ſecured as theſe. The mite and the moth. 
force the miſer, in the firſt place, to employ many, 
hands in ſtirring and ſifting the corn; and, at laſt, 
they oblige him to part with it intirely. How 
many poor would go naked, if the moth did not 
devour the clothing of the rich | What is moit 
wonderful, is, that, thoſe articles which miniſter to 
luxury are not ſubject to deſtruction from 1nletts, ' 


as are thoſe which miniſter to the firſt wants of life. 


8 2. It 
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It is poſſible to preſerve, in our climates, where 
they are luxuries, without any loſs, coffee, filk, 
and cottons, even for ages : but, obſerve! in In- 


dia, where theſe things are neceſſary to life, there, 


God has placed inſects who quickly deſtroy them, 
particularly cotton. 

Inſects which attack the human body, in like 
manner, force the rich to employ thoſe who have 
nothing as domeſlics, to preſerve cleanlinefs around 
them. The Incas of Peru even exacted this tribute 
from the poor, for in all countries inſects attack 
man, though it has been ſaid that, they do not paſs 
the line. Beſides, theſe animals are more tireſome. 
than dangerous : they draw off the bad blood, As 
they increaſe immoderately only in hot climates, 
they invite us to bathe, which practice is exceeding, 
ſalutary; but neglected among us, becauſe, being; 
expenſive, it is become a matter of luxury. After 
all, nature has placed other inſects near us, which 
deſtroy thoſe that are injurious; theſe are ſpiders. 
J have heard of an old officer, who being much in- 
commoded with bugs, at the hoſpital of invalids, 

ſuffered many ſpiders to live around his bed, and 
was thereby delivered from the bugs. This remedy, 
I am aware, will appear, to many perſons, worſe 
than the diſeaſe. But, I believe it poſhble to find 
others more agreeable in perfumes and oily eſſences ;. 
at leaſt, I have remarked that, the odours of various 
aromatic plants drive away theſe diſagreeable ani- 
mals. 4 184141 166 

Though perfumes may be recommended, occaſi- 
onally, as the means of quick deſtruction, the habi- 
tual uſe of them muſt be exceeding. hurt ful o our 
ſelves. Familiarity with odours deſtroys the ſenſibility, 
ofthe ol factory nerves ; for it may be obſerved every 
day that, while a few grains of ſnuff will cauſe a fit; 
of ſneezing to perſons unaccuſtomed to the uſe of 

it, great quantities are taken by others, without pro- 
| | . ducing 
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_ ducing 4 ſimilar effect. Beſides, ſtrong per- 
| fumes cauſe the head-ach, But were the practice 


free from theſe inconveniences ſtill, it ought not to 
be recommended to permanent uſe for the above 
purpoſes, becauſe, it releaſes us from that obligation 
to cleanlincſs which the exiſtence of thoſe inletts 
very fortunately impoſes. It is the great law of na- 
ture that, every particle of matter ſhall be inceſſant- 
ly riſing into life. Were this to ceaſe, corruption 
muſt enſue. If we indolently prevent the renova- 
tion of life by the uſe of ſtrong (and, to theſe in- 
ſects, poiſonous) pertumes, while impurities accu- 
mulate around us, conſequences much worſe than 
their exiſtence muſt follow. Nature has provided 
that every inch of creation ſhall produce living 
creatures; and it cannot be beneficial to us to coun- 
teratt this decree by forming a poiſonous atmo- 
ſphere about our perſons. Nature has planted aro- 
matic plants in hot countnes, and by the fide of 
waters, as the meadow-ſweet of our own brooks, 
to purify the air ; but the conſtant or indiſcriminate 


uſe of them in their full ſtrength is injurious, 


As to other 
CALAMITIES OF NATURE, 


man experiences them only becauſe he deviates from 
her laws. If ſtorms ſometimes deſtroy his orchards 
and his harveſts, it is becauſe he often places them 
in ſituations where nature has not deſtined them to 
grow. Storms ſcarce ever injure any thing but the 
contrivances of man. They ſeldom hurt foreſts or 
natural meadows. Nature commonly elevates a 
number of trees together, man places them ſingly. 
Beſides, ſtorms have their uſe. Thunder refreſhes 
the air. The hail, which ſometimes accompanies 
them, deſtroys a great number of inſects; and 
ſtorms are moſt frequent in the ſeaſons when ae 
: | alc 
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batch and multiply, chat is, in che ſpring and ſum- 


mer. Without the hurricanes of the torrid zone 
the ants and locuſts would render the iſlands ſituate 
between the tropics uninhabitable. 

There is abſolute neceſſity for 


_ VOLCANOS, 


' whoſe fires purify the waters of the ſea, as thoſe 
of thunder purify the air. 


EARTHQUAKES 


proceed from the ſame cauſe; Beſides, nature fore- 
warns us of their effects, and of the places where 
they commonly happen. The inhabitants of Liſbon 
well know that their city has been frequently da- 
maged by theſe ſhocks, and that it is imprudent to 
build there with ſtone. There 1s -nothing to be 
teared from them in houſes of wood. Naples and 
Portici are not ignorant of the fate of Herculaneum. 
After all, theſe tremblings of the earth are not uni- 
verſal: they are local, and periodical. Pliny has 
obſerved that, Gaul, or France, was not ſubject to 
them, but there are many other countries intirely 
free. They are ſeldom felt except in the neigh- 
bourhood of volcanos, on the ſhores of the ſea, or 
great lakes, and only. at particular parts of thoſe 
ihores, 
The epidemical 


MALADIES 


of man, and the diſeaſes of animals come from cor- 
rupted waters. Phyſicians, who have inveſtigated 
their cauſes, attribute them ſometimes to the cor- 
ruption of the air, ſometimes to the mildew of 
plants, and ſometimes to fogs : but all theſe pre- 
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tended cauſes are only-effeds of the corruption of the 
waters which infetts the air with vegetables and ani- 
mals. We may almoſt always attribute this to the 
imprudent labors of man. The moſt unwholeſome 
regions of the earth, as far as I can recollect, are in 
Alia, on the borders of the Ganges, whence mortal 
fevers iſſue every year—that of 1771 deſtroyed 
more than a million of lives at Benga},—Theſe 


come from the 


RICE 


lantations, which are arliſicial moraſſes, formed 

along the banks of the Ganges, for the ſake of 
cultivating that grain, which thrives in marſhy 
ſoils. After the grain is gathered, the roots and 
ſtalks of the plant which are left, rot, and 
form infectious puddles all over the ſtubble, whence 
peſtilential vapours ariſe. It is to prevent theſe in- 
conveniences that the culture of rice has been for. 
bidden in various parts of Europe, eſpecially in 
Ruſſia, in the environs of Orſchakof, where it was 
tormerly produced, 


In Africa, the air of the iſland of 
MADAGASCAR 


is corrupted, and from the ſame cauſe, during ſix - 
months of the year, and will ever preſent an invin- 
cible obſtacle to any European eſtabliſhment, All 
the French colonies which have ſettled there periſh- 
ed, one after another, from the corruption of the 
air; and I, myſelf, muſt, with the reſt, have fall- 
en a victim to it, had not Divine Providence, by 
means which I could not foreſee, prevented my voy- 
age, and the ſojourn which I intended to make 
there, | 1 ops, | 

It is from the ancient miry canals of 

5 | EGYPT 
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EGYPT 


that; the leproſy and peſtilence perpetually come 
forth. In Europe, the ancient 


SALT MARSHES 


of Bronage, whereto the ſea no longer reaches, and 
where the waters of the rains remain, becauſe they 
are confined by the dikes and ditches of the old falt 


pits, are become conſtant ſources of diſeaſe among 


the cattle. Similar diſeaſes, putrid and bilious fe- 
vers, and the land- ſcurvy, annually iſſue from the 
canals of | | 


» 


HOLLAND, 


which putrify in ſummer to ſuch a degree, that 
I have ſeen the canals of Amſterdam covered 


with dead fiſhes; and it was impoſſible to croſs 


ſome of the ſtreets without covering the noſe with 
a handkerchief, The people have, indeed, made a 
kind of current in thoſe ſtagnant waters by means 
of wind-mills, which pump them up, and throw . 
them over the dikes, in places where the canals are 
lower than the level of the ſea ; but theſe machines 
are not ſufficiently numerous. 


The bad air of 
ROME 


in ſummer, comes fiom its ancient aqueducts, the 
waters of which are ſpread among the ruins, or 
which inundate the plains, the levels of which have 
been interrupted by the works of the Romans, 
The purple fever, and other diſeaſes, ſo common 
over all our plains, after the heats of ſummer, or in 
warm and humid ſprings, proceed, for the moſt 

part, 
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part, from the puddles of the peaſants, in which 
the leaves and refuſe of plants putrify. Many of 
the diſtempers of our cities come from the lay- 
ſtalls which ſurround them, and from the cimeteries 
that are placed round our churches, and, in the 
very church itſelf. : WE 

I do not believe that, there would have been 
a ſingle unwholſome ſpot upon the earth if. man 
had not put his hand to it. The malignity of the 
air of St. Domingo, of Martinico, of Porto-Bello, 
and many other places in America, have been ſpoken 
of as the natural effects of the climate: but theſe 
places have been inhabited by ſavages who, in every 
age, have employed themſelves in altering the courſes 
of rivers and ſtopping the currents of the brooks. 
Theſe works are eſſential parts of their modes of 
fortification. They imitate the | 


BEAVERS 


in the defence of their villages, by ſurrounding 
them with inundations. It ſhould be obſerved, 
however, that, nature has placed beavers only in 
cold latitudes; where, m 1mitation of herſelf, they 
form lakes which ſoften the air; and that ſhe has 
placed running waters in warm latitudes, becauſe, 
lakes would ſoon change there, by evaporation, into 
putrid moraſſes. The lakes which nature has made 
are among mountains, at the ſources of rivers, and 
under cool atmoſpheres : J am ſtill the more induc- 
ed to attribute to the ſavages the corruption of the 
air, ſo deadly in ſome of the Antilles, becauſe 
thoſe iſlands which were found uninhabited were 


perfectly healthy; as the iſle of France, the iſlands 


of Bourbon, St. Helena, &c. 


It has always appeared to me unaccountable that, 
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where there are ſo many admirable eſtabliſhments, 
we ſhould have miniſters for foreign affairs, of 
war, of the marine, finance, commerce, manu- 
tactures, the clergy, public buildings, horſeman- 
ſhip, &c. and that there ſhould be none for agricul- 
ture, This proceeds, I believe, from contempt 
for the peaſantry. All men, however, are ſureties 
for one another; and, independant of the ſtature, 
and uniform configuration of the human race, I aſk 
no other proof that, they come from one only ori- 
gen. It 1s from the puddle of the poor man, whoſe 
little brook has been turned aſide, that diſeaſe ſhall 
iſſue to lead the family of the 5 villa to 
the grave, Egypt avenges herſelf, by the peſtilence 
of her canals, of the oppreſſton of the Turks, who 
prevent the inhabitants from keeping them in re- 
pair. America, fallen under the blows of Euro- 
peans, breathes from her boſom a thouſand maladies 
:atal to Europe. She drags down with herſcf the 
Spaniard dying upon her ruins. Thus the Centaur 


left with Deinira his robe, empoiſoned with the 


blood of the Hydra, as a preſent that ſhould deſtroy 
his conqueror. - Thus the evils with which mankind 
are loaded, paſs from hovels to palaces; from the 
line to the poles ; from ages paſt to ages to come 
and their long conſequences are awful voices which 
cry out in the ears of the powerful: “ Learn to be 
« juſt, and not to opprefs the unhappy !” 

Not only the elements, but reaſon itſelf corrupts 
in the haunts of wretchedneſs. From the retreats 
of miſery iſſue forth thefts, murders, incendiaries, 
highway robberies, revolts, and a multitude of phy- 
{ical evils, which, in all countries, are the conſe- 
quences of tyranny. 

When human policy faſtens the chain round _— 

ancle 
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ancle of the flave, Divine JusTiCE rivets the 
other end round the neck of the tyrant. 

JuriTER has ordained, fay the ſacred books of 
Egypt, that, The evil which a man does to his fel- 
jow- creature ſhall return with ſevenfold vengeance 
upon himſelf; to the end that, No man ſhall find 
his own happineſs in the miſery of another. | 


END OF TRE SIXTH STUDY, 
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HARMONY OF NATURE. 
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W HEN Nature oppoſes contraries to each 
: other, painful affections are excited in us; 
and, when ſhe mingles them, we experience agree- 
able ones. Diſcord- proceeds from the oppoſition of 
contraries, and harmony from their re- union. 

Let us ſearch in Nature for ſome proofs of the 
exiſtence of this great law. Cold is oppoſed to heat, 
light to ſhade, water to earth; and the harmony of 
theſe contrary elements produces delightful effects; 
but if cold haſtily follows heat, or heat, coid ; the 
greater part of vegetables and animals, ex poſed to 
theſe ſudden revolutions, run the riſk of periſhing. 
The light of the ſun is agreeable; but if a black 
cloud intermingles with the brightneſs of*his-rays ; 
or if brilliant fires burſt from the depth of - ſhade, 
ſuch as thoſe of lightning, our eyes ſuffer painful 
ſenſations. ' The terror of the thunder ſtorm is in- 
creaſed if, to the loud peals, intervals of profound 
ſilence are added; and this-terrer is redoubled if the 
oppoſitions of theſe ſires and. darkneſſes, of theſe 
tumults, and peaceful intervals, occur during the 
gloom and ſilence of night. | 
Nature, in a ſimilar manner, oppoſes on the 
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the white foam of the waves, to the black colour 
of the rocks, to announce, from afar, to feamen, the 
dangers of the ſhallows. Frequently, theſe rocks 
convey the idea of deſtruction by their very forms : 
fuch as thoſe of ferocious beaſts, of edifices in ruin, 
or the keels of veſſels overſct. She even cauſes hol 
low noiſes, reſembling groans, to iſſue at long in- 
tervals from theſe objects. The ancients believed 
that they ſaw, in the Rock of Scylla, a female of 
hideous form, whoſe girdle was ſurrounded by a 
pack of dogs inceſſantly barking. Our ſeamen have 
given to the breakers of the Bahama channel, ſo 
tamous for ſhip-wreck, the name of the martyrs, 
becauſe they exhibit through the ſpray of the bil- 
lows which break upon them, the frigotful ſpectacle 
of men impaled and expoſed on wheels. They cven 
think that they hear ſighs and ſobbings iſſue from 
theſe melancholy rocks. | 

Nature likewiſe employs theſe harſh oppoſitions, 
and theſe diſmal ſigns, to expreſs the characters of 
.cruel and dangerous beaſts of all kind. The lion, 
wandering by night in the folitudes of Africa, an- 
nounces his approach by diſtant roarings, which 
ſtrongly reſemble the rolling of thunder. The 
vivid and momentary fires which flaſh from his eyes 
in the dark, give him in addition, the appear- 

ance of the meteor, lightning. During Winter, 
the howlings of the wolves, in the foreſts of the 
noith, are like the groanings of the winds that agi- 
tate the trees: the cries of the birds of prey are 
Mbrill, ſharp, and interrupted with deep tones. 
Nay, there are ſome which utter the accents of 
Human forrow. Such is the lom, a ſpecies of ſea- 
fowl, who feeds on the dead bodies of animals on 

the ſhallows of Lapland: he cries like a man 
that is drowning. : 
But, when two contraries are blended together, 
of whatever kind they may be, we ſee pleaſure, 
| beauty, 


beauty, and harmony produced. I call the iſtant 


and point of their union — Harmonic expreſſion. 


This is the only principle which I have been able 


to perceive in nature. 
OF THE COLOURS EMPLOYED BY NATURE, 


J. J. Rovsstav obſerved to me one day, that, 


though the field of the celeſtial colours is blue, the 
tints of yellow which mingle with them, do not 


produce a green colour, as happens in our material 
colours, when theſe two ſhades are blended. But 
I replied that, I had frequently perceived green in 
the Heavens, not only between the tropics, but 
over the horizon of Paris. This colour is in truth 


ſeldom ſeen by us, except on ſome fine ſummer even- 


ing. In the clouds of the tropics, I have likewiſe 


ſeen all the colours perceptible on earth, particularly 


at ſea, and during tempeſts. They are then of a 
copper colour, others of the ſmoke of tobacco, 
brown, rediſh, black, grey, cheſnut, vivid, and the 
colour of a burning oven. As.to thoſe which appear 
there in fine weather, they are ſo lively and ſo bril- 
liant, that, no palace can ever be equally ſplendid, 


though enriched with all the gems of the Mogul. 


Sometimes the trade tbinds of the north and ſouth- 
weſt, which conſtantly blow there, card the clouds, 
as if they were ſkins of filk ; then drive them away 
to the weſt, croſſing and re- croſſing them, like the 
oſiers of a baſket. They throw upon the ſides of 


this chequer work, the clouds which they have not. 
yet employed, and theſe are not few in number; 


they roll them in enormous maſſes white as ſnow, 
draw them out in the form of crappers, and pile 
them one upon another, like the cordeliers of Peru; 
moulding them into the ſhape of mountains, of 
caverns, and of rocks: afterward, toward evening, 
they calm a little, as if fearful of deſtroying _ 
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work. When the ſun comes to ſet behind this mag. 


nificent net-work, you ſee a multitude of luminous 


rays paſſing through the meſhes, which produce 
ſuch an effect that, the two ſides of the lozenge 
which they brighten, ſeem retired with threads of 
gold, and the two others, which are in ſhadow, are 
tints of ſuperb orange. Four or five ſtreams of 


light riſe from the 


DECLINING SUN 


toward the middle of the Heavens: clothe the in- 
determined ſummits of this celeſtial barrier, with 
fringes of gold, and caſt upon.the pyramids of the 
Arial mountains the reflections of their fires ; tranſ- 
muting the dim vapours, into ſilver and vermilion. 
It is at this moment, that you ſee in the middle of 
their redoubled | eights, a multitude of valleys extend- 
ing into nothingneſs, diſtinguiſhing themſelves at 
their opening by ſhades of ſalmon, or roſe, colour, 
Theſe celeſtial valleys preſent, in their various con- 
fours, inimitable tints of white, melting into other 
whites, or ſhades which paſs over ſhades, without 
mingling themſelves. Here, and there, you ſee 
rivers of light precipitating themſelves from the 
cavernous fides of theſe mountains, in liquid gold 
and ſilver. upon rocks of coral. Here you ſce, dark 


rocks pierced through, and diſcovering through 


their apertures the pure blue of the firmament ; 
there, long ſhores, and ſands, of gold, ſtretching 


over the rich ground of heaven, poppy-coloured, 
ſcarlet, and green as the emerald. The reverbera- 


tion of theſe weſtern colours, ſpread themſelves over 


the ſea, whoſe azure waves it glazes with Jaffron, 
and with purple. The ſeamen, leaning over the 


gun-wale of the ſhip, admire in filence theſe atrial 
landſcapes. Sometimes, this ſublime ſpectacle pre- 


ents itſelf to them at the hour of prayer, and 


ſeems 
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ſeems to invite them to lift their hearts, with their 
voices, towards the Heavens, It changes every mo- 
ment: that which was luminous is, preſently, only 
ſimply coloured; and that which was coloured, 


is now in ſhadow. The forms are as variable as the 


{ſhades ; they are by turns iſlands, hamlets, hills 


planted with palm trees, grand bridges {ſtretching 


over rivers, fields of gold, of amethyſts, of rubies ; 
or rather, they are nothing of all this: they are 


celeſtial forms and colours, which no pencil can 


imitate, norno langnage deſcribe. O, my country- 
men, would you fee theſe nights; would you 
4ravel to the tropics, to behold the beauties of Na- 
ture? Your labour is unneceſſary ; from your own 
windows, your own villages, your own gardens, 


you may frequently ſee evening ſkies as ſplendid, 


and, always, produCions that deſerve your ad- 
miration. | 


It is very remarkable that, all travellers who 


have, at various ſeaſons, climbed the higheſt moun- 


tains of the globe, between the tropics, and with- 
out the tropics, 'in the middle of continents, or of 
iſlands, have perceived in the clouds which were 
beneath them, only a grey and lead-like ſurface, 
without variation of colour, reſembling that of a 
lake. The ſun, notwithſtanding, illuminated thoſe 
clouds with his whole light; and his rays could 


there combine, without any obſtruction, all the 


laws of reflection to which our phyſics have ſubs 
jected them. It follows from this obſervation, 
that, there is not a ſingle fhade of colour uſeleſsly 
employed in the whole univerſe ; that, the celeſtial 
decorations are made for the level of the earth; and 
that, their moſt magnificent point of view is from 
the habitation of man. ; 
Of moral uses take the strife; 
leave me the elegance of life, | 
5 | ＋ whatever 
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whatever charms the ear or eye, 
all beauty, and all harmony ; 
if sweet sensations these produce, 
I know they have their moral use: | 
I know that NATURE's charms can move 
the springs that strike to VIRTVE's love. | 
FABLES OF FLORA, 


Theſe admirable conceits of lights and forms, 


- which manifeſt themſelves in the lower region of the 


clouds, where they are leaſt illumined by the ſun, 
are produced by laws which are eniirely unknown 
to me. But, let their variety be what it may, the 
whole are reducible to five colours; white; yellow, 


which ſeems to proceed from white; red, a deepened 


ſhade of yellow; blue, a very ſtrong tint of red *; 
and black, the deepeſt tint of blue. This progreſ- 


fon cannot be doubted, if the developement of 


light in the morning ſkies is obſerved; you ſee there 
theſe five colours, with their intermediate tints, pro- 
ducing one another very nearly in the following or- 
der: white, brimſtone- yellow, lemon- yellow, yolk- 
of-egg- yellow, aurora- colour, poppy-red, purple, 
violet, azure, indigo, and black: each of theſe 
colours ſeems to be a only a ſtrong tint of that which 
preceded it, and a lighter tint of that which follows: 
thus the whole, together, ſeem only gradations of 
one progreſſion, of which white is the firſt colour, 
and black the laſt. | 

In this order, of. which the two extremes are 
white and black, that is to ſay, light and darknels, 
producing in harmony ſo many different colours, 
you will remark that, the 


* 


RED 


colour holds the middle place; and that, it is the 
moſt beautiful in the opinion of everyxpeople. The 


* Prussian blue is made from the blood of the ox. 


Ruſſians, 
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Ruſſians, to ſay that a girl is beautiful, ſay that ſhe 
is red. They call her cra/tna devitſa; for, with 
them, beautiful and red are expreſſed by the ſame 
word. In Mexico and Peru, red was very highly 
eſteemed. The moſt magnificent preſent which the 
emperor Montezuma could think of giving to Cortez, 
was a necklace of lobfters, which were of that 
rich colour. The only requeſt made to the Spa- 
niards by the king of Sumatra, upon their firſt land- 
ing in his country, and prefenting him with many 
ſpecimens ot the commerce and induſtry of Europe, 
was, for a few corals and fcarlet-coloured ſtuffs ; 
and he promiſed them, in return, all the ſpicery, and 
other Indian merchandize, for which they might 
have occaſion, The traffic with the Negroes, the 
Tartars, the Americans, and the Eaſt-Indians, 1s 
carried on very diſadvantageoufly, unleſs ſcarlet 
ſtuffs are employed. The teftimomes of travellers 
are unanimous as to the preference given by all na- 
tions to this colcur. 1 could collect an infinite 
number of proofs, were J not afraid of being te- 
dious. I have indicated the univerſality of this 
taſte only, to ſhew the falſehood of that philoſophic 
axiom, which ſays that, taſte is arbitrary: or, 
which is the ſame thing, that, there is in nature no 
laws for beauty; and that, our taſte are the conſe- 
quences of prejudice, The direct contrary of this 
15, however, the truth: it is prejudice that corrupts 
our natural taſte, which would otherwiſe be fimilar 
all over the earth. It is the reſult of prejudice that, 
the Turks prefer the green to every other colour ; 
becauſe, according to the traditions of their divines, 


that colour was the favorite of Mahomet; and be- 


cauſe his deſcendants are the only perſons among 
the Turks that have the privilege of wearing the 


JZieen turban. But, from another prejudice, the 


Perſians, their neighbours, deſpiſe green, becauſe 
they reject this tradition, and refuſe to acknowledge 
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the affinity of the prophet; being ſectarians, the 
followers of Ali. Owing to another chimera, 
ö zellow appears, to the Chineſe, the moſt diſtinguiſh. 
4 ed of all colours, becauſe it is that of their emble- 
bi | matic dragon. Yellow is the imperial colour in 
China, as green is in Turkey, Notwithitanding 
this, and in ſupport of our opinion, the "Chineſe. 
repreſent their gods, and heroes on the ſtage, with 
their faces {tained with blood colour. All theſe na. 
tions regard red, the political colour excepted, as 
the moſt beautiful; which is ſufficient to eſtablilh 
the univerſality of their prefcrence, 
But, without dwelling any longer on the variable 
teſtimonies. of men, that of nature will be ſufficiem. 
It is with red that nature heightens the fineſt parts 
of the moſt beautiful flowers. She has entirely co- 
vered the roſe with it, which is their queen: ſhe has 
given this colour to the blood, which is the principle 
of animal life: ſhe has inveſted the greateſt part of 
the birds in India with plumage of this colour, 
There are few birds to whom the has not given 
Jome tint of this rich colour. Some have their 
heads covered with it, like thoſe which are called 
cardinals ; others have breaſt-plates, collars, hoods, 
or ſhoulder-knots. There are ſome, the ground ot 
Tt whoſe plumage is intirely of a grey, or brown co- 
„ lour, but which are glazed with red, as if they had 
| | been rolled in carmine. Others are ſprinkled with 
= red, as if ſcarlet powder had been blown over them, 
1 With this, ſmall white ſpots are intermingled, 
which produce a charming effect. A little bird of 
India, called bengali, is thus painted. | 
But nothing is more lovely than a 
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5 ade up of different ſhades. exactly reſembling 
8 1 ſeems as if this bird, who Las been 
dedicated to love, wore the livery of his maſter, and 
had ſerved as a mark for his arrows. What is {till 
more wonderful, theſe rich colours generally diſap- 
pear from the plumage of birds after the ſeaſon of 
ſpring, as if they were robes of {tate which nature 
lends them only for that. occaſion.. 


END: OF THE SEVENTH STUDY. 
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EIGHTH STUDY. 


CONTRASTS IN THE WORKS OF NATURE, 


C® NTRASTS differ from contraries thus: 
White is the contrary of black; but it contrafts 
with blue, green, red, and various other colours, 

Nature, to make her works diſtinguiſhed, cauſes | 
them to contraſt with each other. This law is 
ſo much the leſs obſerved the more common it is. 
We tread the grandeſt and moſt admirable truths 
under foot, and paſs them without any regard, 

All naturaliſts conſider the colours of bodies 
as ſimple accidents; and the greater part of them 
look upon their forms, even as the effects of ſome 
attraction, chryſtallizatiun, &c. Books are every 
day written to extend, by analogies, the mechanical 
effects of thoſe laws to the various productions of 
nature; but if attraction, chryſtallization, &c. 
have really ſo much power, why has not the ſun, 
that univerſal agent, filled the heavens, the waters, 
the land, the . the fields, and all creatures, 
over whom he has ſo much influence, with the uni- 
form and monotonous effects of his light? All 
theſe objects ought to appear white, or yellow, like 
himſelf, and to be diſtinguiſhed from each other 
only by their ſhadows. Landſcapes ought * 
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contraſt among herbivorous quadrupeds, 
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hibit no other effect than thoſe of a cameo or a 


print, where every thing is formed with different 
tones of the ſame colour, as in an Indian-ink draw- 
ing. Latitudes, we are told, vary colours; but if 
latitudes have this power, why are not all the 
objects of the ſame climate. or, at leaſt, of the 
ſame garden, of the ſame colour? Why are not 
quadrupeds, who are born and who live in the mea- 
dows, why are theſe not green like the herbs that 
nouriſh-them ? 

Nature is not contented with eſtabliſhing particu. 
lar harmonies in each ſpecies of creatures in order 
to characterize them, but, that they might not be 


confounded among themſelves, ſhe makes them 
_ contraſt with one another. She has, in general, 


made herbs green to ſeparate them trom the colour 
of the earth; afterward, the has given the colour 


of the earth to animals who live on the herbage, to 
diſtinguiſh - them, in their turn, from the turf on 


which they live. We may remark this 83 

uch as 
domeſtic animals, the yellow beaſts of the foreſts ; 
and in all granivorous birds, who live on the 
herbage, or on the foliage of the trees; as the 
yard fowl, the partridge, the quail, the lark, 
the ſparrow, &c. who are of earthy colours, be- 


cauſe they live among verdure. But thoſe, on the 


contrary, who live on brown grounds, have brilliant 
colours, as the thruſh, the tit-mouſe, and the wood- 
pecker, who creep along the bark of the trees 
in ſearch of inſets, &c. | | | 
Nature every where oppoſes the colour of th 
animal to that of the ground on which it lives. 


This admirable law is univerſal. I ſhall glve a 


few examples here, to put the reader in the way of 
obſerving theſe raviſhing harmonies of, which he 
may find proofs in every climate, There is ſeen on 

V4 | the 
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the ſhores of India, a large and fine bird, white and 
fire-coloured, called the 


FLAMINGO, 


which appears at a diſtance like a flame. He com- 
monly lives in ſwampy grounds and ſalt-marſhes, 


amid the waters of which he builds his neſt, raiſin 


a little hillock of mud. He makes a hole in the 
ſummit of this little turf: the hen lays two eggs, 

and hatches them with her feet ſunk in the water, 
owing to the extreme length of her legs. When 


many of theſe birds are ſitting on their neſts in the 


middle of a ſwamp, they look like flames of fire 
aſcending from the boſom of the waters. - Other 
birds preſent other contraſts upon the ſhores, 


The 


RY 


or, Vi de Throat, is a large bird, the colours of 
which are white and brown ; he has a Capacious 
bag under his beak, which is very long. He goes out 
every morning to fill his bag with fiſhes ; and when 
he has completed his fiſhery, he perches upon ſome 
point of a rock on the level of the water, where 
he continues immoveable till evening, ſays Father 
des Tertne, as exceeding ſorrowful, his head droop- 
ing with the weight of his long beak, and his eyes 
fixed on the agitated. ocean, and as motionleſs as if 
himſelf were marble.” On the brown ſtrands of 
thoſe ſeas may frequently be feen 


HERONS, 
white: as ſnow ; and in the azure plains of heaven, 


the | 
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of a filver white, flying till he is loſt to the ſight : 
he is ſometimes glazed with roſe-colour, with the 
two long feathers of his tail coloured like fire, 
as thoſe of the South-Sca.. et 
Frequently, the deeper the colour of the ground, 


the brighter are the colours of the animal that lives 


upon it. We have not perhaps in Europe any in- 
ſect of richer and gayer clothing than the beetle and 
fly, which are ſometimes called May, and Fune, 
Bugs, and which live on dunghills. One is more 
bright than burniſhed go'd and ſteel, the other of a 


fine purple blue, and to render the contraſt more 


complete, he exhales a ſtrong and agreeable odour of 
muſk. | 
Nature, however, ſeems to deviate ſometimes 
from this law, but then it is for other reaſons of 
adaptation, according to which all our plans are ad- 
juſted. Thus, after having contraſted thoſe animals 


who are capable of making their eſcape from every 


danger, by their ſtrength or their agility; after 
having contraſted theſe with the ground on which 
they live, ſhe has confounded thoſe with it whole: 
llowneſs, or whoſe weakneſs, gives them up to the 
diſcretion of. their enemies. The : 


| who has no ſight, is of the colour of the bark 
of the trees which he eats, or of the wall on 


which he takes refuge. 
 FLAT-FISHES, 


which ſwim badly, as the turbot, the flounder, . the 
plaice, the burt, the ſoal, &c. which are formed 
like planks, becauſe they are deſtined to live a 

Ps: ſedentary 
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black, red, and brown. It is true they are thus 


find themſelves incloſed within the parks which are 
made on the ſhores, and when they feel the tide 
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ſedentary life beneath the depth of the ſea ; are of 
the colour of the ſands where they find nouriſhment, 
being ſpotted, like the beach, with grey, yellow, 


{ſpeckled only on one fide ; but ſo well do they 
know the uſe of their colours, that, when they 


about to retire, they bury tneir fins in the ſands, 
waiting for the next tide, and preſenting to the eye 
of man only their deceitful ſide. They reſemble 
the ground on which they are concealed fo com- 
pletely, that it would be impoſſible for the fiſhermen 
to diſtinguiſh them without the help of ſickles, with 
which they trace lines in every direction on the ſur- 
face of the ſand, to diſcover by the touch that which 
they could not fee. I have witneſſed this myſelf 
ſeveral times, more aſtoniſhed at the dexterity of 


the fiſhes than at that of the fiſhermen, The 
THORNBACK, 


on the contrary, which is one of the flat fiſhes, 
and bad ſwimmers, but which is carnivorous, are 
marbled brown and white, to the end, that, they 
may be perceived from far by the other fiſhes ; and 
that they may not themſelves be devoured by their 
enemies, which are very alert, as ſea-dogs, or by 
thoſe of their own ſpecies, who are exceedingly vo- 
racious, Nature has covered them with thorny points, 
particularly on the hinder part of their body, as the 
tail, which is moſt expoſed to attack when they are 
purſued. Thus, for the ſake of the fiſhes which 
the thornbacks eat, their colours are made conſpicu- 
ous, and becauſe this circumſtance expoſes them in a 
particular manner to their own enemies, they are 
provided with thorns. Nature, you ſee, is juſt. 
The more completely to defend | 
HARMLESS 
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Nature has given them, at once, contraſts with the 
ground on which they Jive, and ſimilarity or conſo- 
nance to that with which they may eaſily reſort 
and, beſides, ſhe has given them ſufficient under- 
ſtanding to enable them to employ theſe alternately, 
according to the good or bad fortune which attends 
them. We may remark theſe wonderful adapta- 
tions in the greater part of our ſmall birds, whoſe 
flight, is feeble, and of little continuance. The 


GREY LARK 


ſeeks her food among the herbs of the field. Is ſhe 
frightened ? ſhe glides away between two clods 
of earth, where the ſimilarity of her colour ren- 


ders her inviſible. In this retreat ſhe remains ſo 


tranquil that, ſhe ſcarcely quits it when the foot of 
the purſuer is upon her. The partridge acts in the 
ſame manner. I have no doubt that theſe birds, 
who are deſtitute of other defence, underſtand theſe 
contraſts, and harmonies of colour: for I have re- 
marked it even in ſeas. In the month of March 


| laſt, I obferved on the brink of the river, at Gobe- 


lins, a EE, 
| BUTTERFLY, 

of a brick colour, who repoſed with his wings ex- 
panded on a tuft of graſs. I approached him, and 
he flew away. He alighted at ſome little diſtance 
on the ground, which, at that place, was of his 
own colour. I came near to him again; he took a 
ſecond flight, and alighted again on a fimilar 
ſtrip of earth. In a word, I never could force 
him to ſettle on the graſs, though I made frequent 
attempts, and though the ſpaces of earth that were 
tetween the plots of turf were narrow, and few in 

8 number. 
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number. As to other animals, this aſtoniſhing in- 


ſtinct is very evident in the 
91) CAMELEON, 


This ſpecies of lizard, which is extremely flow in 


its progreſs, is indemnified for this diſadvantage by 


an incomprehenſible faculty of aſſuming, at plea- 
ſure, the colour of the ground by which he is ſur- 
rounded. With this advantage he efcapes from the 
ſight of his enemies, who would foon overtake 


him by their ſpeed. This faculty is in his will, for 


his ſkin is not a mirror. Though it partakes of the 
colour of objects it does not reflect their forms. 
W hat is moſt remarkable in this animal, and well 
atteſted by naturaliſts, who have not, however, aſ- 
ſigned any reaſon tor it, is that, he takes all co- 
lours; as brown, grey, yellow, and, moſt fre- 
quently, green, which is his favourite colour; but 
never red. Cameleons have been placed among 
ſcarlet {tuffs during whole weeks without partaking 
of that colour in the fmalleſt degree. Nature ſeems 
to have refuſed this - conſpicuous colour, becauſe 
it would only ſerve to make him perceptible at 
a greater diſtance; and beſides, there is. no earth, 
or vegetable, of that colour, to which this animal 
naturally reſorts. So that, in giving him the power 
of aſſuming the red colour, Nature would have be- 
{towed a uſeleſs preſent, and defeated her own pur- 
ole, id an 71 | | 
þ But, during the age of weaknels and of inexpe- 
rience, and of infancy, Nags makes the colours of 
the places which they 


all animals reſemble that © 
inhabit, without leaving it to themſelves to provide 
for moments of danger. Young _ 


FE 42 er J PIGEONS 
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and moſt" of the granivorous birds, are covered 
rn with 
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with greeniſh,. or yellow hairs, like the moſs wittt 
which their neſts are made. Caterpillars are blind, 
and their colour is the ſame as that of the bark, or the 
leaves on which they feed. The young fruit, even, 
which are not yet armed with thorns, as the horſe- 
cheſnut, inclofed in caſes, with bitter pulps,. or- 
or hard ſhells, to protect their ſeeds, are, during the 
time of their growth, green as the leaves which ſur- 
round them. Some young fruits, it 1s true,. as 
certain pears, are reddiſn, or brown; but, in this. 


_ caſe, they are of the colour of the bark of the tree 


whereon they grow. When theſe fruits have en- 
cloſed their ſeeds in kernels, or, in nuts, and are 
out of danger, they change colour. They become 
yellow, blue, golden, red, black, and give the 
natural and beautiful contraſts to the plants which 
bear them. It is very remarkable that, every fruit 
which has changed colour has its ſeeds in a ſtate of 
maturity. 

INS ECTS, 


in the ſame manner, having ſhaken off their in- 
fantile dreſſes, and being given up to their own diſ- 
cretion, ſpread themſelves over the world to multiply 
its harmonies by the variety of their colours, and 
of their inſtincts. It is then that, the colours of 


BUTTERFLIES, 


who, when caterpillars, were confounded with the 
verdure of the plants, come to oppole the hues and 
torms of their wings to thoſe of the flowers: the 
red to the blue, the white to the red; antennæ to 
ſtamina, and fringes to corellas. One day I admi- 
red one of theſe inſets, whoſe wings were azure, 
ſprinkled with ſpots of aurora colour, as he repoſed 
himſelf on the boſom of a full blown roſe. He 
ſeemed to diſpute the praiſe of beauty with the = 
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It would have been difficult to ſay to which the rize 
belonged : the butterfly or flower? But, on pole ceing 
the role crowned with lapis lazuli, and the azure 
butterfly ſeated on a cup of carmine, it was eaſy to 
obſerve that, their charming contraſt increaſed each 
other's beauty. 

Nature has imparted none of theſe adaptations 
and agreeable contraſts to 


HURTFUL ANIMALS, 


nor todangerous vegetables. Of whatever kind the 
carnivorous or venomous animals may be: they form, 
at all ages, and wherever they are, harſh and diſ- 
_ guſting oppoſitions. The white bear of the north, 

rowling over the ſnow, gives warning of his ap- 
proach by hollow groanings, by the hlackneſs of his 
noſe, and of his paws, and by his throat and eyes, 
of the colour of blood. Thoſe ferocious beaſts who 
ſeek their prey in the midſt of darkneſs, or in the 
depth of foreſts, announce their approach by roar- 
ings, by lamentable cries, by eyes flaſhing fire, and 
by fœtid odours. The 


CROCODILE, 


in ambuſh upon the ſhores of the rivers of Aſia, 
where he looks like a trunk of a tree thrown down, 
fills the zir, at a great diſtance, with a 97 8 odour 


of muſk. The 
THE RATTLE-SNAKE 


concealed in the marſhes of America, ſounds his 
rattles as he moyes beneath the. graſs. Even thoſe 


inſets which make war upon others, are clad in 
diſmal 
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diſmal colours, harſhly oppoſed, where black pre- 
dominates, and claſhes with white or yellow, The 


HUMBLE-B EE, 


independent of his drowſy murmur, is known b 
his black corſelet, and his large belly, briſtled over 
with yellow. He appears among the flowers like 
an half extinguithed coal. The carnivorous 


WASP 


is yellow, and ſtriped with black, like the tyger. 
But the | 
HONEY-BEE 


is of the tint of the lamina, and the bottom of the 

calices of flowers, where ſhe reaps her innocent 

harveſts. | | | 
DANGEROUS PLANTS 


reſent, like noxious animals, difagreeable contraſts 
in the livid colours of their flowers; where black, 
dark blue, and ſmoky violet, are in harſh oppoh- 
tion with ſofter ſhades; in nauſeous and virulent 
ſmells ; in prickly leaves of a black green, oppoſed 
by white on the underſide : ſuch is the aconite. I do 
not recolle& any other plant ſo hideous as are thoſe 
of that Family; and, particularly, the napel, which 
is the moſt poiſonous plant of our climates. I do 
not know that their fruits exhibit, from the firſt 
moment of their developement, harſh oppoſition 
which announce their evil character: if they do ſo, 
they have this farther reſemblance to the young of 
ferocious beaſts, 1 

Animals which live in two different ſituations, 
have two contraſts in colour, Thus, for example, the 


KlING's 
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KINC's- FISHER 


which ſkims along rivers, is at once muſk- coloured, 
and glazed with azure: ſo as to be detached from 
the brown ſhores by his azure colour, and from the 
water by his muſk colour. The 


'DUCKg. 


who paddles on the ſame banks, has a body tinted 
with aſh-colour,. and his head and neck have the 
greenneſs of the emerald. 'I hus he is perfectly diſ- 
tin, by his grey colour, from the weeds and flags 
among which he paddles, and by. his green 
head and neck, from the dark mud wherein he 
ſcarches tor food; and in which,. by another aſto- 
niſhing contraſt, he never ſoils his plumage. The 
fame contraſt of colour is exhibited in the | 


WOOD-PECKERs 


who lives upon the trunks of trees, along which he 
climbs to ſearch for inſects in their bark. This 
bird is both brown and green; ſo that, though he 
lives, we may fay, in the ſhade, he is always per- 
ceptible, nevertheleſs, upon the trunks of the trees: 
for he detaches himſelf from their duſky bark by 
that part of his plumage which is of a brilliant 
green, and from the verdure of their moſſes, and of 
their lichens, by the ground-colour of his fea- 
thers, which is brown. EET: 

Nature oppoſes, then, the colour of every ani- 
mal to that of the place in which he lives; and 
what confirms the truth of this law is that, the 

reater part of birds which live on one ground only, 
92k but a ſingle colour, and that one 8 con- 


traſted with the colour of the ground. Thus, the 
| birds 


8 
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birds who hve on the azure ground of heaven, aloft 


in the air; or on the waters, in the middle of lakes, 


are moſtly. white, which of all colours, forms the 
moſt ſtriking contraſt with blue, and it is, conſe- 
quently, beſt adapted to render them perceptible at 


a a diſtance. Such are, between the tropics, a bird 


of white ſatin, which flies high in the air, the 
heron, the gull, the ſea-mew, which ſkim along 
the ſurface of the azure deep, who ſwim in fleets: 


upon the extenſive lakes of the north, 


There are others, likewiſe, that, to form con- 
traſts with theſe, detach themſelves from the hea- 
vens or the waters, by black or brown, colours: 
ſuch are, for inſtance, the crow, which is percep- 
tible at a great diſtance on the white ground of the 
clouds; many ſea-fowls of a brown. and blackiſh: 
colour: as the e 


FRIGAT 


of the tropics, which plays through the air, amid: 
_ ſtorm and tempeſt 3 the mower, or ſea-cutter, a. 


marine bird, which grazes with his dark-coloured: 
wings, the white ſurface of the foamy billows of 
the ocean. 1 

We may infer, from theſe obſervations, that, 
when an animal has one only colour, he lives only 
in one ſituation; and, when he has in himſelf a 
contraſt of two oppolite colours, that he lives upon 
two grounds, the colours of which may be aſcer- 
tained by the colours of the animal's fur, or plu- 
mage. In the mean time we mult not apply this law 
too generally; but allow for thoſe exceptions which 
wiſe Nature has eſtabliſhed for the preſervation of 
particular animals; ſuch as clothing them in white, 
tor the moſt part, in the north, in winter, and upon 
the tops of mountains. She does this to preſerve- 
them. from an exceſs of cold: and their white eloth- 
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ing anſwers this purpoſe by reflecting the greateſt 
quantity of heat“. On the other hand, ſhe em- 
browns them in the ſouth, in ardent ſummer, and 
on burning ſand, to ſhelter them from too great 
heat, by means of abſorbing colours. What evi- 
dently proves that theſe great effects of harmony are 
not mechanical reſults from the influences of the 
material objects which ſurround theſe animals, or 
the action of the rays of the ſun, according to our 
pretended philoſophy, is that, among the almoſt in- 
finite number of birds who paſs their time aloft in 
the air, or, upon the ſurface of the waters, which 
are azure, there is not one whoſe colour is blue; 
and, on the other hand, many of thoſe birds who 
live between the tropics, on the ridges of black 
rocks, or in the ſhade of dark foreſts, are of the 
azure colour: ſuch are the pullet of Batavia, which 
is intirely blue; the Dutch pigeon of the Iſle of 
France, &c. | | 
We may draw from theſe obſervations another 
conſequence equally important: it is that, all theſe 
harmonies are adapted to man. A blue bird upon 
the ground of heaven, or, on the ſurface of the 
waters, would eſcape our ſight. Nature has, be- 
ſides, reſerved the richeſt and moſt agreeable colours 
tor thoſe birds which live in our neighbourhood. 
This is ſo true that, though the fun acts between 
the tropics with the whole force of his rays on the 


* Snows, and frosts are for this reason white. Nature 
has provided to counteract the extremes of heat and cold 
In hot countries every thing has a tendency to coolness, 
and in cold climates every thing contributes to warmth. 
For these purposes snows descend, and the leaves fall from 


the trees, which would otherwise obstruct the little sun- 
shine that is given. — In direct opposition to these laws of 


Nature, for Nature is thought an ignorant savage, unblest 


with civilisation, the general practice of the commonalty, 


at least, is, to wear light coloured clothing in summer, 
and dark in winter. | 
birds 
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birds of the wide ocean. there is not one whoſe plu- 
mage is adorned with fine colours; while thoſe 
birds who live on the ſhores of the ſea, and on 
rivers, are, in many inſtances, magnificent. The 


flamingo, a large bird, that lives in the marſhes of 


the ſouthern ocean, has a white plumage, dipped 
in carmine. The 


rove Ax, 


on the ſame ſhores, has an enormous bill of the 
livelieſt red, and when he retires from the humid 
ſands, wherein, with help of his large bill, he finds 
ſubſiſtence, you might ſuppoſe that he had fiſhed 


out a branch of coral. There is another ſpecies of 


taucan whoſe beak is white and black, poliſhed as 


if it were ebony and ivory. The pintada, with 


{ſpeckled plumage, the peacock, the duck, the kings- 
hiher, and a multitude of other river-birds, em- 
belliſh, by the enanl of their colours, the banks 
of the rivers of Aſia, and of Africa. But no plu- 
mage, comparable with theſe, is to be ſeen in the 
open ſea, however expoſed to the influence of the 


ſun, 


It is from a ſimilar adaptation to man that, Na- 
ture has beſtowed ſweet notes and melodious voices 
upon the little birds who are near our habitations. 
Sea-towls, and birds of prey, have loud ſcreaming 
voices, that they may be heard by one another at 
great d ſtances, amid contrary winds, and in wide 
expanded places, where there is no incloſure to ſtop, 
and to return the ſound, „ 

Every department of Nature exhibits the ſame at- 
tention to man as in thoſe parts which are particu- 
larly preſented to his eye. The fiſhes which live 
on fleſh, as all the cartilaginous, do, ſuch as the 
ſeal, the ſea-dog, the ſhark, the flipper, the thorn- 
back, the polypus, and many others, have diſtguſt- 
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ing forms and colours. Fiſhes which live in the 
open ſea, have marbled colours, black,. white, and 
brown, which diſtinguiſh: them in the boſom of the 
azure waves: fuch are the whale, the blower, the 
porpoiſe, and others. But it is among thoſe that 
live on the brown fhores, and particularly in the 
number of ſuch as are denominated ſaxatile, be- 
cauſe they live among rocks, that, we find thoſe the 


| luſtre of whoſe ſkin. and ſcales ſurpaſſes the richeſt 


Fs eſpecially while alive. It is thus that 
egions of mackarel and herrings give to the north-- 
ern ſtrands of Europe the radiance of ſilver. 

It isaround the black rocks which border the ſeas 
of the tropics, that the fiſh known by the name of. 


CAPTAIN 


is caught. Though his colours differ in different 
latitudes, it will be ſufficient, in order to give an 
idea of his beauty, to cite the deſcription which has. 
deen given of him by Francis Cauche, in his ac- 
count of Madagaſcar. He ſays that, this fiſh, which 
loves the rocks, is ſtriped in the form of lozenges ; 7 
that his ſcales are of a pale gold colour, and that his 
back is coloured and glazed over with lake, ap- 
proaching, in ſeveral places, to vermillion. His 
dorſal fin and tail are waved with azure, inclining to 
green, toward the extremities. 

It is likewiſe at the feet of the ſame rocks that 
the magnificent fiſn, called the 


SARDIN 


is found. It is adorned with ſcales of à gold and 
ſilver hue, croſſed from head to tail by black lines 
which admirably: heightens the luſtre. This fiſh is 
found on the coaſt of Braſil, where there are, alſo, 
a number of ſpecies of the 
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For my own part, I have amuſed myſelf, on the 
rocks of the Iſland of Aſcenſion, in obſerving, for 
hours together, the moon-tfiſh ſporting amid the tu- 
multuous waves which are 1ncellantly breaking 
upon them. Theſe fiſhes, of which there are vari- 
ous ſpecies, have the round and, ſometimes, ſloping, 
form of the {tar of night, whoſe name they bear. 
Like her, they :reſemble burniſhed ſilver. They 
ſeem made to deceive the fiſhermen in every parti- 


cular; for their bellies are ſtreaked with black 


ſtripes, in lozenges, which makes them appear as 
if they were caught in a net; every inſtant they are 
-upon the point of being caft aſhore by the motion of 
the waves wherein they play; they have ſo ſmall a 
mouth that they frequently eat the bait without biting 


the hook; and their ſkin without ſcales, like that of 


the ſeal, is ſo hard that, the three-pronged harpoon 


often ſtrikes in vain, though keenly whetted. 


Francis Cauche ſays that, it requires confiderable 
exertion in order to cut their ſkin with the ſharpeſt 
knife“ | 
When you ſee a brilliant fiſh, you may al- 
ſure yourſelf that, he lives near the fhore; and, 
on the contrary, if his colour is dull, that, he inha- 
bits the wide ocean. | 
Is it not ſtrange that, when ſo many plants and ſo 
many animals preſent us with ſuch fine conforma- 
tions, and adaptations to our wants, ſo admirable, 
and proofs ſo evident of divine benevolence, there 
ſhould be perſons who collect miſhapen creatures, 
pigs with ſnouts lengthened in proboſces, as it our 


This excessive hardness of the skin of these fishes 

seems a provision against the blows which they must fre- 

Fe receive while tossed about by the. waves in shal- 
-30WS, 


yards 
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yards were filled with little elephants ; and who place 
them with much parade in cabinets w hich are ſaid 
to be intended to aſſiſt the Study of Nature? "Thoſe 
who treaſure up theſe things, and thence draw their 
inferences, and their doubts concerning the wiſdom 
of the Creator, have' they not a vile taſte, anda 
certain malicious tincture in their minds? and do 
they not act like one who ſhould rake among the 
refuſe of a pottery, and pick up figures and veſſels 
accidentally ſpoiled, and ſhew them as proofs of the 
ignorance of the artiſt? The ancients burned mon- 
ſters; the moderns preſerve them. "Theſe reſemble 
wicked children, who delight to find their mother 
in fault, to ſupply themſelves with an excuſe for 
doing wrong. Ah! if the earth were, indeed, 
given up to diſorder, and if, though not till after an 


infinity of combinations, there ſhould appear, at 


laſt, amid the monſters that covered every ſide, but 
one well-proportioned body, adapted to the neceſſities 
of man; what joy would it not give to ſuſceptible and 
unhappy beings, to diſcover that, There is ſomewhere 


an Intelligence that is attentive to their condition! 


{ END OF TEE EIGHTH STUDY. 


NINTH 


NINTH STUDY. 


CONCERTS IN NATURE. 
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ONCERT is an order compoſed of 'ſeveral 
harmonies of various kinds. It differs from 
{imple order, in that this laſt is often only af ſeries of 
harmonies of one kind, Every individual work of 
Nature preſents, in different kinds, harmonies, 
conſonances, contraſts, and forms a real -concert. 
We may remark, on the ſubject of theſe harmonies 
and of theſe contraſts, that, thoſe vegetables whoſe 
flowers are leaſt ſtriking, are inhabited by animals 
of brilliant colours, and that, thoſe vegetables, 
whoſe flowers have moſt luſtre and colour, ſerve as 
an aſylum for duſky animals. This is very obſerva- 
ble in the countries between the tropics, where few 
of the trees or plants have apparent flowers, and 
where birds, inſects, and even monkeys of fo lively 
colour are found. It is in the plains of India that, 
the peacock 1 his magnificent -plumage on 
the ſhrubbery of which the verdure is deſtroyed by 
the ſun; it is in the ſame climates that the arras, 
the ,lauris, and parrots, enamelled with a thouſand 
colours, perch on the grey branches of the ;palm 
trees; and that clouds of little perroquets, green as 
emeralds, feed on fields yellowed by the long heats 

of ſummer. | 
In our temperate regions, molt of the birds 
5 | are 
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are of dull colours, becauſe the greater part of our 


quarries of the foreſt of Fontainebleau. On the con- 
flowers. The black-headed bull-finch builds his neſt 


agreeable conſonance and contraſt with this thorn 
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plants have flowers of lively colours. It is very re- 
markable that, thoſe of our birds, and of our in— 
Teas who have gay colours, live, in ordinary, on 
vegetables without apparent flowers. Thus the 
heath-cock ſhines on the grey verdure of the pines, 
the apples of which ferve him for food. The gold. 
finch builds his neſt on the rugged fullers-thiſtle. 
The gayeſt of our caterpillars, which is marbled 
with ſcarlet; is found upon a ſpecies of tithymal, 
which grows, in general, in {andy places and in the 


trary, our birds of duiky tints, inhabit ſhrubs with gay 
in the white-thorn, and that lovely bird makes ver: 


ſhrub, by the rednefs of his breaſt, and the {weetneis 
of his ſong. The nightingale, with her brown plu— 
mage, loves to neſt in the roſe buſh, according to the 
traditions of oriental poets, who made many pretty 
Fables on the loves of this meJancholy bird for the 
role. | 

We always find, in the cells of the - 


fragments of the bulbous root of the .co/ch:ca, cloſe 
by the neſt of her young: now, if you examine al 
the plants which uſually grow in our meadows, you 
will find none which forms more harmonies with 
the black colour of the mole, than the white flowers, 
purple and lilachy, of the co/ch;ca. This plant is, 
alſo, friendly to the mole, by affording a powerful 
means of defence againſt his natural enemy, the dog, 
who is always hunting after him in the meadows: 
for, if he eats of the colchica he is poiſoned, It is 
for this that the colchica is called dog-bane. The 
anole finds food, then, and protection againſt his 
515 enemies 
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habitation, ſome EF of grandeur, gaiety, ter- 
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enemies in the colch:ica, as the bullfinch does in the 
white thorn, Theſe harmonies are not only agree- 
able objects of ſpeculation ; we may make them 
very uſeful : It follows, for example, from 


what we have ſaid, that, to invite the bullfinch to 


a {hrubbery, you ſhould plant the white-thorn ; and 
that, to drive away the moles from a meadow, you 
ſhould deſtroy the bulbs of the colchrca. | 

I you add to each plant its elementary harmo- 
nies, ſuch as, the ſeaſon in which it appears, the 
ſite on which it grows, the effects of the dews, and 
the reflexes of the light upon its leaves, the mo- 


tion to which it is liable from the action of the 
winds, the contraſts and conſonances with other 


lants, and with the quadrupeds, the birds, and the 
ſalecke which belong to them, you will ſee a de- 

Jightful concert formed around, the accords f 
which are ſtill unknown. This is the track, how- 
ever, that we muſt follow, it we would have a 
glimpſe of the immenſe and wonderful edifice of 
Nature. I exhort naturaliſts, lovers of gardens, 
painters, and poets, thus to ſtudy, and to take fre- 
quent draughts at this everlaſting ſource of taſte 
and pleaſure, They will ſee new. worlds preſenting. 


themſclves, Without leaving their own horizon, 


they will make diſcoveries more curious than many 
of thoſe which are contained in our books, and in 


our cabinets, where the productions of the univerſe 


are preſented piece- meal, and placed by themſelves 
in the little drawers and boxes of our mechanical 
ſyſtematiſers. | 

I do not know, now, what name J ought to give 
to the adaptations which theſe 'particular concerts 
have with man. It is certain that there is no work 
of Nature but which ſtrengthens its natoral charac- 
ter by connecting itſelf with the habitation of 
man, and which does not add, in its turn, to that 


ror, 
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ror, or majelly. There is no meadow which is not 
made more chcarful by a dance of thepherdeiles, nor 
no tempeſt which is nct rendered more terrible by 
the wreck of a vellcl. Nature raiſes the phyſical 
character of her works into a ſublime moral cha- 
racter, by-uniting them round mankind. 
When Na ure means to expreſs the maleficent 
character of a venomous plant, the aflembles clath- 
ing. oppolitions of forms and colours, which are 
the ſigns of maleficence; ſuch as retreating and briſt- 
ly forms, livid colours, dark greens, with white 
and black ſpots, virulent odours. But, when ſhe 
means to characteriſe whole diſtricts which are un- 
healthy, ſhe aflembles a multitude of ſimilar dil- 
ſonances. The air is filled with thick fogs, the tur. 
bid waters exhale nauſeous ſmells; no vegetable 
_ thrives on the putrid earth;—exeept ſuch as are diſa- 
_ greeable : the dragunculus, for inſtance, the flower 
of which -exhibits the form, the colour, and the 
1 {ſmell of an ulcer. If any trees ariſe in its cloudy 
mi atmoſphere, it is the yew, whoſe red and ſmoaky 
: trunk, ſeems to have been in fire, and whoſe black 
foliage is the abode of the owl only. If ſome other 
animals are to be ſeen ſceking refuge under its 
ſhades, they are the centipeds, of the colour of 
blood, or toads, crawling on the humid and rotten 
ground. It is by theſe ſigns, or others, equivalent, 
that, Nature frightens man away from ſituations 
that are not fit for him. | 
Would the give him warnings at ſea of a 
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as ſhe has oppoſed, in ferocious beaſts, the glare ot 
the eyes to the thickneſs of the eye-brows, the 
ſtripes and marblings with which they are diſtin- 
guithed, to the yellow colour of their ow. the 
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ſilence of their motions to the roarings of their 
voices; ſo, ſhe collects in the (ky, and on the wa- 
ters, a multitude of claſhing oppolitioas, which 
announce, in concert, the deſtruction. Dark clouds 
croſs the air in the horrible forms of dragons. Here 
and there, you ſee the paly fares of lightning burſtin 


out. The noiſe of the thunder, which is carricd 


in the clouds, reſembles, as it were, the roarings of | 
the celeſtial lion: the day-ſtar, which can ſcarcely 


be ſcen through their rainy and numerous veils, 


ſends forth long rays of a ſickly light. The leaden 
ſurface of the ſea, ſcoops and {wells into large 
white foams. Diſmal groans ſeem to ariſe from the 
waves. The black ſhallows whiten at a diſtance, 
and utter frighttul noiſes, interrupted by as horrid 
filences. The ſea, which covers, and now, diſ- 
covers, them, ſhews to the light of day their 
cavernous foundations. The lom of Norwa 

perches upon a point of the rocks, and you hear his 
alarming cries, and fancy that a man is drowning. 
The ſca-ofpray riſes aloft into the air, and, fearful 
of abandoning herſelf to the impetuoſity of the 
winds, ſhe ſtruggles, uttering plaintive cries, againſt 
the blaſt that bends her wings. The black precella- 
ria flies along, grazing the foam of the billows, 
and ſeeking in their tranſient valleys, ſhelter from 
the fury of the wind. If this ſmall and feeble bird 
perceives a ſhip amid the ocean, ſhe comes for re- 
tuge along its fide, and, as a recompence for the 


aſylum which ſhe aſks, ſhe annonnces the tempeſt 
before it arrives. 


Nature always apportions the ſigns of deſtruction 
to the greatneſs of the danger. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the ſigns of a tempeſt off the coaſt of the 
Cape of Good Hope, ſurpaſs, in many reſpects, 


thoſe of our coaſts. The celebrated Vernet, who 
has given us ſo many terrifying pictures of the ſea, 
2 has * 
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has not painted all its horrors. Every ſtorm has its 
particular character in every latitude: thoſe of the 
tempeſts of the Cape of Good Hope are not like 
thoſe of Cape Horn, nor of the Baltic like the 
Mediterranean, nor the Bank of Newfoundland 
like the coaſt of Africa. They vary alfo with the 
ſeaſons, and even with the hours of the day. Thofe 
of ſummer are not the ſame as thoſe of winter ; 
and the ſea agitated, ſhining at noon day, under the 
beams of the fun, is a different ſpectacle from that 
of the ſame fea illuminated in the middle of the 
night by a ſingle flaſh of hghtning. But, in all, you 
may obſerve the claſhing oppoſitions which I have 
mentioned. 

I have remarked one particular reſpecting the 
tempeſts of the Cape of Good Hope, which admir- 
ably ſupports all that I have heretofore advanced up- 
on the principles of diſcord and harmony, and 
which may give birth to deep reflection in ſome one 
that is poſſeſſed of more information than myſelf, 
It is that, Nature -often accompanies the ſigns of 
violent ſtorms, that overturn the ocean, with agree- 
able expreſſions of harmony, which redoubles the 
horror. Thus, for example, in the two tempeſts 
which 1 have experienced, I have not ſeen the 
heavens obſcured by dark clouds, nor the clouds 
broken by momentary flaſhes of lightning, nor a 
ſea dirty and Jead-coloured, as in the tempeſts of 
our climates. The heavens, on the contrary, were 
of a fine blue, and the ſea azure-coloured ; there 
were no other clouds in the air than little red va- 
pours, dark in their centre, and illumined at their 
edges with the yellow orilliance of poliſhed copper. 
They came from a ſingle point of the horizon, 
and traverſed the air with the rapidity of a bird. 
When the lightning broke our main-maſt in the 
middle of the night, it did not make any _ 

| no 
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noiſe than that of a cannon that ſeemed to be diſ- 
charged clole to our ſhip, Two other exploſions 
which had preceded this, had made ſimilar noiſes. 
This tempeſt happened in the month of June ; that 
is to ſay, in the winter of the Cape of Good Hope. 
I experienced another in re-paſling it in January, 
that is, in the middle of its ſummer. The colour 
of the ſky was blue, as in the former inſtance; aud 
J ſaw only five or fix clouds on the horizon; but 
each was black, white, cavernous, and of enor- 
mous magnitude. They reſembled a part of the 
Alps, ſuſpended in the air. This tempeſt was 
much leſs violent than the other with its little red 
vapours, In both, the fea was azure, like the iky ; 
and on the vaſt billows, fringed with foam, tri- 
coloured rainbows were formed, Thefe tempeſts, in 
clear days, are more frightful than I can expreſs 
them, The ſoul is perplexed to ſee the ſigns of fine 
weather mingled with thoſe of the tempeſt ; the 
azure in the heavens, and rainbow on the waves. 
The principles of harmony ſeem deſtroyed ; Nature 
ſeems to clothe herſelf with treachery, and to cover 
her fury with the appearance of benevolence. 

Nature employs theſe horrid contraſts, to keep 
men away from perilous places. In all the reſt 
of her works ſhe aſſembles only harmonic mediums. 
I thall not engage in the examination of their vari- 
Gus concerts, which is a rich, inexhauſtible topic. 
It will ſatisfy my ignorance if I indicate ſome of 
their principles. I {hall attempt, however, to trace 
a flight ſketch of the harmomies of our 


HARVESTS, 


which, being the works of our agriculture, appear 

to be given up to that monotony which charatterizes 
the operations of man. : | | 
Lt is remarkable that, our corn exhibits, during its 
G 3 growth, 
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growth, that delighttul ſhade of the green which 
reſults from the mixture of two oppoſite primordia} 
colours; thefe are yellow and blue. his har- 
monic colour, is im its turn, decompoſed by another 
metamorpholis, when, toward reaping tine, three 
primordial colours appear. Thefe are: the yellow 
cars, the red of the poppies, and the azure of the 
corn-buttles. Theſe two flowers are always found 
among the corn of Europe, with whatever care the 
labourer may dreſs and winnow the grain. Ming- 
ling together, they form a very rich purple, which 
is ſeen io great advantage on the yellow harveſt. If 
we examine theſe flowers ſeparately, we ſhall find 
in them many particular contraſts with each other; 
tor the corn bottle has jagged leaves, and thoſe of the 
poppy are large and divided: the corn bottle has co- 

rlas of leaves ſpread out in rays, and of a delicate 
blue; and the poppy has large leaves of a deep red. 
The corn-bottle ſends out its branches in a divergent 
direction, and the poppy carries them upright. 
| Befides theſe, we find among the corn, another 
which riſes to the height of its ears, with beautiful 
purple, trumpet-formed flowers, and the fleſh- 
coloured convolvolus that climbs up their (talks, and 
and entwines them with verdure like e. There 
are ſtil] many other plants which commonly mingle 
themſelves, and form many agreeable contraſts. 
The greater part exhale {weet odours: and when the 
winds agitate them, you imagine, in their undula- 
tions, a ſea of verdure, and of flowers. Add to 
this, a certain rultling of the ears of corn, that 1s 
extreinely agreeable, and that, by its ſoft murmurs, 
inclines you to lleep. 

Theſe delighttul foreſts are not without inhabi— 
tants. Beneath their ſhades you fee the green and 
golden beetle, ard the monoceros of the colour ot 
burnt coffee. There are, beſides, many charming 
contraſts among the flies and butterflies that are w 
| tracte 
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tracted by the flowers of the corn- field, and in the- 
znanners of the birds that inhabit it: The fwa'low, _ 
with untired wings, grazes incelfantly along its un- 
dulating ſurface, as if itwere a lake, while the ſeden- 
tary lark riſes from beneath, ſinging, within fight 
of its nelt. The domeſtic partridge, and the tra- 
veller quail,, there equally. nouriſh their young. 
Frequently a hare places her lair in their neigh- 

bourhood,, and peacefully partakes their food; 

Theſe animals are ufetully related to man, as food 
and as Clothing. It is very remarkable that they are 
found in every corn-field in Europe; and that, their 
| ſpecies are varied according to the different ſituations 
which men inhabit: for the different fpecies of 
quails, of partridges, ſwallows, and hares, for plains, 
mountains, meadows, foreſts, and rocks. | 

As to the corn, it has innumerable connections 
with man, and with domeſtic animals. It is nei-- 
ther too high nor too low, but admirably adapted-io- 
their height. It is eaſily reached and gathered:. It 
gives grain to his fowls, ſtraw to his ſwine, forage- 
and litter to his horſe and to his ox. Every plant: 
that grows among it, has virtues particularly adapted 
to the maladies to which the peaſantry are ſubject. 
The wild poppy cures the pleuriſy, and it induces 
lep; it ſtops bleeding; — The corn-bottle is a diu-- 
rctic, aſtyptic,. a healer of wounds, and a cordial ;. 
it cu. es the bites and ſtings of venomous animals, 
and the inflammation of the eyes. Thus a labourer. 
finds his whole materia medica in his corn-field. 

The culture of corn preſents other agreeable con- 
certs with human life. Its ſhadow: ſhews: to the 
huſbandman the hour of the day, and its growth 
the progreſs of the ſeaſons : he reckons his fugitive 
years only by innocent harveſts: his labours are al- 
ways excceded by the bleſſings of Nature. As ſoon 
2s the ſun is in v/7g9,.he aflembles his relations, he 
_ Uvites his neighbours „ and at day-break he accom- 

| | . 4 panies- 
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panies theſe, with his ſickle in his hand, into the 


ripened field. His heart palpitates with joy, as the 
ſheaves accumulate; and his children dance around 
him, crowned with corn- bottles and with poppics : 
their plays bring back to his mind thoſe of his early 
years, and the memory of his beloved parents, whom 
he hopes to ſee again in a more happy world. He 
doubts not that he has a God, under whoſe eye are 
his harveſts: and at the recollection of the ſweet 
epochs which they bring to his mind, he thanks 
him for having bound together the flecting ſociety 
of wan, by an eternal chain of benefits, 

Flowery meadows, majeſtic and murmuring fo- 
reſts, molly fountains, wild rocks, abodes of the 
ſolitary dove, lovely ſolitudes, that delight us by 
ineffable concerts; happy is he that may lift the 
veil that hides your ſacred charms! but, ſtill more 
happy he that may enjoy your peaceful bleſſings ! 


END OF TUE NINTH STUDY. 
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OF THE SENTIMENTS OF THE DIVINITY, 
AND OF OUR MISERY. | 


—— — x 


VERY nation has the ſentiment of the exiſt- 
ence of God : not that they raiſe themſelves 
to him as Newtons, or, as Socrates, by the univer- 
ſal harmony of his works, but, rather by fixing their 
attention on thoſe bleſſings which intereſt them moſt. 
The Indian of Peru worthips the ſun; the Indian 
of Bengal, the Ganges, which fertilizes his fields; 
the black Jolof, the ocean which cools his ſhores ; 
the Samoaxede of the north, the rein-deer that feeds 
lim ; the wandering Iroquois prays to the ſpirits of 
the lakes and of the foreſts, for ſucceſsful fiſheries 
and chaces.—Many nations adore their kings. 
While this ſentiment conftantly reminds meg of 
their excellence, there is another which is inceſſant- 
ly making them feel their miſery. The conflicts of 
theſe two ſentiments produce the varieties and con- 
tradictions of human life. | 
It is our ſentiment of miſery, that leads us with ſo 
much avidity-to whatever offers an idea of aſylum and 
protection; of eaſe, and of accommodation. See 
now why it is that the greater part of men fix their 
ambition upon tranquil retreats, abundance, and all 
the treaſures which liberal Nature preſents upon the 
8 earth, 
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earth, to miniſter to our wants. It is this ſen. 
timent which renders the peaceful citizen ſo anxious 
for accounts of court intrigues, narratives of bat. 
tles, and deſcriptions of tempeſts, becauſe the re. 
port of dangers at a diſtance increafe the pleaſures. 
of internal ſecurny, Thus fentiment often mingles 
itſelt with the moral affections. It inchnes us to 
ſeek fupport in friendſhip, and encouragement in 
praiſes, It is this ſentiment which makes us atten. 
tive to che promiſes of the ambitious man, when 
we follow him eagerly, and like ſlaves, implicitly, 
ſeduced by the 1dea of protection with which he 
baits us. Thus the ſemiments of our miſery is one 
of the moſt powerful bonds of political ſocicty, 
though it attaches 1itlelf to the earth. 

_TFhe ſentiment, of the DiVIN ITV puthes us for- 
ward in another direction. It was this which con- 
ducted love to the altar, and inſpired its firſt vows 
It renders love ſublime, and friendſhip. generous. It 
ſuccours the unhappy with one hand,. and oppoſes 
the other to tyrants: it is the moving principle of 
generoſity, and of every active virme, Satisfied 
with ſerving mankind, it ſecks not their: applaulc. 
When it ſhews itfelt in the arts, or, in the ſciences, 
it is the nameleſs charm which delights us, and. 
when it is abſent, inſipidity diffuſes itſelf around 
them. It is this ee which renders thoſ® men 
of genius immortal, who have diſcovered in Nature 
new proofs of wiſdom. 

When theſe two ſentiments crofs eachother, that. 
is to ſay, when we attach the divine. inſtinct to pe- 
riſhable objects, and the ſentiment. of our miſery to 
things divine, our. life becomes agitated by contra- 
dictory paſſions. Behold the cauſe of. fo many 
hopes, and frivolous fears, which torment mankind.. 
« My fortune is made, ſays one, I have a com- 
« petence for ever :! and the next day he dies. 
How miſcrable am I!! ſays another, 1 

done 
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e for ever,” and preſently death releaſes him: 


from all his ſorrows We ate Wound d life. 
© by the mereſt trifles, faid Michel Montaigne, by. 


a glaſs,” Ves, becauſe on that glaſs is imprefle 


the ſentiment of infinity, If life and death often. 
appear inſupportable to men, it is becauſe they. 


wrongly aſſociate the idea of their. end with that of; 


their death. and the idea of immortality with that 


of their /ife. Morals, if you would live happily, 


and die with tranquillity, do not oppofe your laws. 


to thoſe of Nature : conſider that, in death, all our - 
animal cares come to an end, the wants of the body, . 


difeaſcs, perſecutions, calumnies, bondages of all 
forts, the rude conflict of the paſſions- -with:thylelf,. 
and with others: conſider that, at death, all the 
pleaſures of a-moral being begin; the recompenſe 
of virtue, and of the ſlighteſt acts of juſtice and hu- 
manity; acts deſpited or diſdaĩned by the World, but: 
which have, in fome. degree, placed you near, event. 
while on the earth, to a Being righteous and cternal.. 

When thiefe two tins. unte, in the fame 
place, they give us the greateſt pleaſares-of. which 


we ate ſuſceptibie ; for, "then, our two natures, if 


& may uſe the expreſſion, are gratiſie at once. We:: 
are going to Pprelent ; a flight atlemblage of their har-- 
monies. 

ſuppoſe you, reader, wearted with the de 5 
of ſocicty, lecking toward the coaſt of. Africa, 
ſome happy ſpot, unknown to Europeans: Your - 
veſſel, failing on the: Mediterranean, is caſt; late in 
the evening, upon a coaſt, where it is ſhipwrecked... 
Heaven fo willing, you gain the. land. By the glare 
of the lightning you diſeern a grotto at the end of 
a. little valley, Sheltered in this aſylum, you 
lifen all night to the pealing thunder, and to the 
rain, which falls in torrents. At dawn you fee, 
behind you a girdle of lofty rocks, as ſteep as walls., 
From their baſes arife,. here and there, clumps of 
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Hg-trees, covercd with white and purple fruit, and 
tufts of carobs, loaded with brown pods : the ſum- 
mits of the rocks are crowned with pines, wild 
ol:ves, and cypreſſes, half bent by the violence of 
the winds. The cchos of the rocks repeat, in the 
air, the confuſed murmurs of the tempeſt, and the 
hoarſe noiſes of the raging ocean, which you per- 
ceive at a diſtance, But the little valley wherein 
you are, is the abode of peace and reſt. In its 
moſſy ſides the ſea-lark builds her neſt, and on the 
ſol itary ſhores the mavis waits the ending of the 
ſtorm. | | 
Now the firſt fires of Aurora beam over the 
flowery ftachys, and the violet beds of thyme, which 
cover the hills. The light enables you to perceive 
upon the ſummit of a neighbouring eminence, a 
cottage, overſhadowed with trees. The door opens, 
and from it comes a ſhepherd, his wife, and his 


daughter, who take the path toward the grotto, car- 


rying vaſes, and baſkets upon their heads. Is is the 
ſight of your misfortune that has drawn theſe good 
people near you. They bring you fire, fruits, 
bread, wine, and clothing. They are cager to pay 
you the duties of hoſpitality. "The wants of the 
body being ſatisfied, you feel thoſe of the ſoul : you 
caſt your eyes toward the ſea, and you endeavour 
within yourſelf to diſcover upon what part of the 
world it is that you are thrown : but the ſhepherd 
releaſes you from your perplexity, by faying : 
That ifand which you ſee far northward is My- 
© cone. You ſee Delos a little to the left, and 
Paros is befere you. This, on which we ſtand, is 
Naxos: you are in that part of the iſland where 


ARIADNE 
Vas formerly abandoned by Theſeus. It was on 


* that long bank of white ſand, which advances be- 
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low us into the ſea, that, ſhe paſſed the days, look- 
ing at that part of the horizon wherein the veſſel 
of her faithleſs lover diſappeared from her ſight ; 
and 1t was 1n the grotto, where you now are, that, 
ſhe retired, during the nights, to weep for his de- 
parture. To the right, between two lite hills, 
ſtood a flouriſhing city, called Naxos. The wo- 
men, who inhabited it, touched by the misfortunes 
of the daughter of Minos, came to find her, and.to 
comfort her. At firſt they endeavoured to amuſe 
her by converſation; but nothing could pleaſe her 
but the name and remembrance of Theſeus. 
Then, the ladies counterfeited letters from that 
hero, full of affettion, and addreſſed them to 
Ariadne. They ran to deliver them to her, ſaying : 
Be comforted, lovely Ariadne, Theſeus will ſoon 
return; Theſeus always thinks of you.” Ariadne, 
tranſported, read the letters, and, with a trembling 
hand, haſtened to anſwer them. The Naxians 
carried her replies, and promiſed to ſend them 
ſpeedily to Theſeus. In this manner they deceiv- 
ed away her griet: but when they perceived that 
the ſight of the ſea plunged her into deep melan- 
choly, they drew her into thoſe extenſive groves 
which you ſee below in the plain. There they 
invented every ſpecies of merriment to reheve her 
depreſſion. Sometimes they formed choral dances 
around her, and repreſented, by joiming their 


hands, the windings of the labyrinth of Crete, 


from which the happy Theſeus eſcaped by her aſ- 


liſtance: ſometimes they pretended to kill the ter- 


rible monſter, Minotaur, Ariadne's heart expand- 
ed with joy at beholding ſpectacles which repre- 
ſented the power ot her father, the glory of The- 
ſeus, and the triumph of her own charms, which had 
repaired the deſtiny of Athens: but when the winds, 
notwithſtanding the ſounds of the tabor and the 
pipes, brought to her ears the diſtant noiſe of ny bil- 
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lows, which broke upon the ſhore, wherefrom ſhe 


ſaw the cruel Theſeus depart, . ſhe turned toward 
the ſea, .and burſt into tears. They endeavoured, 
therefore, to remove Ariadne from theſe places, 


and theſe ſounds. They perſuaded: her to come 
into their city, where they provided grand feaſts, 
in magnificent halls,. ſupported by pillars of gra- 


nite. There, no man was permitted to enter, no 


noiſe from without could be heard; They had 


covered the pavement, the walls, the doors, and 
the windows- with tapeſtry that repreſented mea- 
dows, vineyards,. and agrecable ſolitudes. The 


5 


place was illuminated with a.thouſand lamps and 


torches. They made Ariadne fit down in the 


widſt of them on cuſhions; they placed a crown 
of ivy, with its black berries, upon her tlaxen. 
hair, — round her pale forehead; then they let. 
urns of alabaſter at her feet, thai were full of ex 
cellent wines: they filled golden cups, and pre- 
ſented them to her, ſay ing, Drink, lovely.daugh- 
ter of Minos | this iſland produces the fineſt gifts. 


of ebe Drink; wine diſſipates ſorrow!'“ 


Ariadne, ſmiling, yielded to their intreaties. In 


a little time the rofes of health re-appeared upon, 


her face,, and ſpeedily it was rumoured in Naxos. 
that, Bacchus had come to the ſuccour of the. 
lover of Theſeus. Phe inhabitants, tranſported. 


with joy,, erected a. temple to that god, ſome. 
columns, and the irontſptece of which, you ſee 
upon that rock, in the midſt off the waves. But 


Ariadne was at length conſumed by.her regrete, 
and even by her hopes. See, at the extremity of 
the valley, upon a little billock, covered with fea- 


wormwood, is her tomb, and her ſtatue ſtill look- 
ing toward the fea, T b at monument, like every. 
other in this country, is mutilated by time, and 
ſtill more by batbarier: s; but the memory of ſut- 
tering virtue is not at the difpolal of tyrants. The 
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tomb of Ariadne is with the T urks,.and her crown: 
is among the ſtars.. 

As for us, eſcaped from the eye of the powers 
« of the world,, through our obfcurity itſelf, we 
have, by the goodnels of Heaven,, found liberty at 
6 diſtance from the great, and happinels in the de- 
* ſerts. Stranger, it the gifts of Nature ſtill touch 
* you, you may freely partake them with us.“ 

During this recital, tears of compaſſion flow from 
the eyes of. his- wife, and of his young daughter, who- 
ſighs at the remembrance of Ariadne: and I doubt- 
whether an. atheiſt, limſelf, who difcovers- in Na- 
ture the laws of: matter and: motion only, could be- 
inſenſible ton the feeling of the har monies preſent, 
and to the recollections ot the paſt. 

Voluptuous men! It is, only Greece, you lav, 
that offers ſcenes and points of view fo touching as 
this! Hence Ariadne is in every garden, Ariadne 
15 in every collection of pictures. From the window 
of your villa. call an eye over your eſtates ; their 
hills preſent more beautiful horlzons than. thoſe of 
deſolate Greece. Your apartment is more commo-- 
dious than a grotto, and your ſophas are ſofter than, 
the turf, Phe undulation and:the murmurs of your 
corn and full-grown- hay are more agreeable than 
thole of the waves of the Mediterranean. Your: 
money and-your gardens produce a greater variety. 
of wines and fruits than are to be found in all the 
Archipelago. Would you mingle the delights of 
gods with theſe your pleafures ?* behold; upon yon-. 
der hill, that little village-church, ſurrounded by. 
ancient becch-trees. Among the gu]s-who afſemble. 
under 1ts- ruſtic porch, no doubt, there is ſome 
Ariadne. She is not marble ;_ but ſhe is alive: ſhe- 
is not a Greek, but ſhe is your countrywoman ;. 
ſhe 15 not conſoled, but deſpiſed by her: Companionse, 
Go into her poor dwelling ; - ſouth her miſery !* Do 
good in this life, that paſſes away. as a torrent! Do 
good, 
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good, not through oſtentation, and by the hands of 
{trangers ; but for Heavens ſake, and in your own 
perſon, The fruit of virtue loſes its bloom when 
gathered by the hand of another. Ah! if you, 
yourſelf, ſolace her afflictions, if, by your compal- 
ſion, you lift her up to the reſpett of ſociety, you 
will ſee, at the reception of your kindnels, her face 
covered with bluſhes, her eyes filled with tears, 
her lips moving convulſively, without ſpeaking, and 
her heart, long time oppreſſed with ſhame, reco- 
vering itſelf at the ſight of its benefattor, as with 
an inward feeling of divinity. You will then per- 
ceive in the human form ſome traits unknown to 
the chiſſel of the Greeks, or, to the pencil of the 
Vandycks. The happineſs of an untortunate will 
coſt you lefs than the ſtatue of Ariadne; and, in- 
ſtead of illuſtrating the name of an arult during a 
few years, it will immortaliſe your own. Lon 
after you are no more, ſhe that you relieved will 
ſay to her companions, and to her children; “ He 
vas a god that lifted me up from my miſery !” 
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Tur following little ſtory is an, abridgement of the 
tale of Paul and VIX GI NIA. Every part of that; 
compontton which appeared. unadapted to the deſtina- 


tion of the preſent volume, has. been wholly omitted. 
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CHAPTER - bs: 


N the eaſtern ſide of the mountain which riſes 
behind Port Louis, in the Iſle of France, are 

to be ſeen, upon a ſpot of ground that was former- 
ly cultivated, the ruins of two hittle cottages. They 
ſtand almoſt in the centre of a bafon formed by vaſt 
rocks, which has only one opening, and that is to- 
ward the north. From that opening you perceive, 
on the left, the mountain which is called Mount 
Diſcovery, whence ſignals of veſſels approaching 
the ifland are repeated; and, at the bottom of this: 
mountain, the city called Part Louis; to the right, 


the road which leads from Port. Louis; the part 


called Pamplemouſſes , atterward, the Are of 
that diſtrict, which riſes, „ With its avenues of bam- 
boos, in the middle of a great plain; and beyond 
this, a foreſt, which {ſpreads to the extremities of 
the iſland. In front, on the brink of the ocean, 


vou. 
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you have a view of Tomb- bay; a little to the rig, 
Cape Mistortiine, and, beyond that, the boundleſs 
{ea, in which appear, ſcarcely above the wateis— 
edge, ſome uninhabited little iſtands: among theſe 


is Mire Point, which looks like a baſtion amid the 


reſtleſs waves. 

At the entrance of this bafon, from which a 
proſpect ſo various is beheld, the echoes of the 
mountain inceſſantly repeat the noiſe of the winds 
which ruſtle through the neighbouring foreſts, and 
the roaring of the billows, which break, at a diſtance, 
upon the ſhallows; but cloſe to the cottages no 
noiſe is to be heard, and all around, nothing is to be 
ſeen but ſtupendous rocks, as ſteep as walls, Tufts 
of trees grow at their baſes, in their clefts, and up 
to their very ſummits, on which the clouds ſeem to 
repoſe, The rains, which are attracted by their 
peaks, frequently paint the colours of the rainbow 
on their green and duſky ſides, and perpetually 
ſupply the ſources of the ſmall river Latamers, 
Deep filence reigns in this incloſure, where all 
is peaceful : the waters, the air, the light, Scarcely 
does the echo repeat the murmurin Dd of the 
palmiſts, upon whoſe elevated ſtalks the long 
branches are always ſeen balanced by the winds. A 
mild light illumines the bottom of this baſon, into 
which the rays of the ſun deſcend only at noon day; 
but, from the firſt dawn, they ſtrike upon the brim 
of it; and the lottieſt ſummits, which are above the 
{ſhadows of the mouatains, preſent their gold and 
purple heads amid the azure heavens. | 

] was fond of retiring to this place, where, at 
once, may be enjoyed the molt unbounded proſpett, 
and the profoundeſt ſolitude. One day as I was 
ſitting by the platform of theſe cottages, contem- 
plating their ruins, a man, advanced in years, hap- 
pened to pals that way. He was dreſſed, as uſual, 
With ancient inhabitants of the iſland, in a ſhort 
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jacket and long trowſers, He walked barefooted, 
and leaned upon a ſtaff of ebony-wood. His hair 
was completely white, his countenance ſimple and 
majeſtic. I ſaluted him reſpectfully. He returned 
my ſalute, and having looked at me during a few 
moments, he approached, and ſat down upon the 
hillock beſide me. Emboldened by this token of 
confidence, I took the liberty of 4 him in 
theſe words: | 1 | 

« Can you tell me, father, to whom theſe cot- 
tages belonged ?" 

« My ſon,” he replied, “' theſe ruins, and that 
« negletted ſpot of ground, were inhabited, about 
twenty years ago, by two families, who there 
« once found happineſs. Their hiſtory is pathetic, 
« but in this ifland, ſituated on the road to India, 
4 what Eurepean will intereſt himſelf in the fate of 
a few obſcure individuals? Nay, who would ſub- 
mit to live here, even happily, if poor and un- 
« known? Men are deſirous of only knowing the 
4 hiſtory of the great, and of kings.“ 

« Father,” replied I, * it is eaſy to diſcern from 
„your air, and your converſation, that you have 
« acquired great experience. If you have leiſure, 
„relate to me, I beg, what you know of thoſe 


ho formerly inhabited this deſerted place; and 


« be aſſured, that there is no man, not even the 
«© moſt depraved by the prejudices of the world, 
„but who loves to hear of the felicity which Na- 
Ac ture and Virtue beſtow.” 

Upon this, after having put his hands for ſome 
time to his forehead, like one who 1s trying to 
recollect certain circumſtances, the old man gold 


me what follows. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER II. 


3 


ABOUT the year 1735, a young man of Nor- 


mandy, called De {a Tour, after having, to no 
purpoſe, ſolicited employment in France, and aſſiſt. 
ance from his family, reſolved to come to this 
land, hoping to make his fortune, He brought 
with him a young wife, whom he dearly loved, and 
who returned his affection, and a little child, their 
daughter, He left her at Port Louis, in this iſland, 
and embarked for Madagaſcar, propoſing there to 
purchale ſome negroes, and to return immediately 
to this place, to fix his habitation here, He dilem. 
barked at Madagaſcar, during the dangerous ſeaſon, 
which commences about the middle of October, 
and ſoon after died of the peſtilential fever, which 
rages there during ſix months. of the year, and 
which will always prevent European nations from 
forming ſettlements upon that iſland. 
The effects which he had carried with him were 
embezzled after his death, as commonly happens to 
thoſe who die in foreign countries. His wife, who 
remained in the Ille of France, found herfelf a 
widow, and deſtitute of every earthly, reſource, ex- 


cept a negro woman, in a country where ſhe was 


entirely unknown. Unwilling to ſolicit aſſiſtance 
from any one, ſhe derived courage from her mistor- 
tunes. She determined to cultivate, with the help 
of her ſlave, a ſmall piece of ground, in order to 


obtain ſubſiſtence. 
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In an iſland that was at that time almoſt in its 


primitive ſtate of wildneſs, the ſoil of which be- 
| Jonged to no one in particular, ſhe did not chuſe the 


moit fertile ſituation, nor that which was moſt ta- 
vourable to commerce: but ſearching for ſome ſe- 
queſtered receſs of the mountain, fome obſcure 
ſhelter; ſhe found. her way from the city to theſe 
rocks, and flunk into them as into a neſt. It is an 
inſtinct which all creatures who have ſenſibility poſ- 
ſels, under the preſſure to calamity, to ſeek refuge 
in the rudeſt, and moſt ſolitary places; as if rocks 
were bulwarks againſt misfortune, or, as if the 
calmneſs of nature could tranquiliſe the troubles of 
the ſoul. But Providence, who comes to our relief 
when we deſire only necellary comforts, had in ſtore 
for Madame de la Tour, a bleſſing which riches can- 
not give, nor grandeur beſtow. It was a friend. 

There had reſided in this place, during a year 
paſt, a chearful, good, and ſenſible woman, called 
Margaret. She, too, was unfortunate. An old 
black {lave, called Damingo, whom ſhe had pur- 
chaſed with a borrowed purſe, cultivated, with her- 
ſelf, a ſmall corner of this diſtrict. This poor woman 
no ſooner knew the friendleſs ſituation of Madame de 
la Tour, than ſhe offered to her the accommodation 
of her cottage, and the aſſiſtance of her friendſhip. 
Madame de la Tour, deeply affected by this tender- 
neſs, exclaimed ;—** I ſee that God has inſpired you 
with ſentiments of great kindneſs towards me, and 
is going to bring my ſufferings to an end ! 

I myſelf had the felicity of Margaret's acquain- 
tance; . and though 1 reſide at the diſtance of a 
league and an half from this place, I conſidered 
myſelf as her neighbour. In the cities of Europe, 
a {treet, a mere partition, ſeparates the members of 
the ſame family for years: but in the new colonies, 
we regard thoſe as neighbours whom only woods 
and mountains part. At that time, 1 

| | when 
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when this iſland had little commerce with India, 
neighbourhood was a title to friendſhip, and hof- 
pitality to ſtrangers, was conſidered as a duty and 
a pleaſure. 
As ſoon as J was appriſed that my neighbour had 
a companion, I went to ſee her, and to offer to both 
every ſervice in my power. I found in Madame, 
de la Tour, a perſon of a very intereſting figure; 
full of dignity and melancholy. I ſaid to the two 
Jadies, I thought it would be better for the ſake 
of their children, for Margaret had a fon, who was 
about twelve months older than the daughter of 
Madame de Ja Tour—it would be better for the ſake 
of their children, and eſpecially to prevent the eſ- 
tabliſhment of any other inhabitant, to divide be. 
tween them the territory of this baſon, which con- 
tains about twenty acres. They entruſted me with 
the charge of making this diviſion ; I formed it 
into two portions, as nearly equalas I could. One 
contained the upper part of that incloſure from yon- 
3 covered with clouds, whence 
iſſues the ſource of the river of the Lataniers, to 
that ſteep opening which you fee at the top of 
the mountain, and which is called the rmbraſure, 
becauſe it actually reſembles the parapet of a battery, 
"The bottom of this {pot of ground is fo full of 
rocks and gutters that, it is ſcarcely: poſſible to walk 


along. It produces large trees, nevertheleſs, and 
is full of fountains and little rivulets. In the 


other half I comprized all the lower part of the 
incloſure, which extends along the river of the 
Lataniers, to the opening where we are now ſeated, 


- Whence the river begins to flow between two hills 
toward the fea. You ſee there a few ſtripes of mea- 


dow ground, and a ſoil tolerably ſmooth, but which 


is very little better than the other: for, in wet ſea- 
ſons, it is marſhy, and in drought, hard as lead. 


When 
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When you wiſh to open a trench, you are obliged 
to cut it with a hatchet, | 
After making theſe two diviſions, I perſuaded the 


ladies to ſettle their poſſeſſions by lot. The upper 


part became the property of Madame de la Tour, 


and the lower that of Margaret. They were both 


intirely ſatisfied: but they requeſted me not to ſepa- 
rate their habitations, “ in order, they ſaid, “ that 
we may have it in our power to fee, to converſe 


With, and to aſſiſt each other.” It was neceſſary, 


however, that each ſhould have a ſeparate retreat, 
The cottage of Margaret was built in the middle 
of the baſon, exactly upon the boundary of her own 
domain. I built near to this, upon the land of 
Madame de la Tour, another cottage: ſo that the 
two friends were, at once, in the vicinity of each 
other, and upon the eſtate of their families. I my- 
ſelt cut paliſadoes in the mountains, and from the 
ſea-ſide I brought the leaves of the Latanzer, to 
conſtruct theſe two cottages which now, you fee, 
have neither door nor roof. Alas! ſtill there re- 
mains too much to awaken my memory. Time, 
which deſtroys, fo rapidly, the monument of em- 
pires, ſeeins to reſpect, in theſe deſerts, thoſe of 
triendſhip, to perpetuate my ſorrow to the cloſe of 
my lite. 55 
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delight in climbing up their ſides: in dry places he 


tains, and broke down pieces of rocks, here and 
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H ESE two little cottages began to be tolerably an 
comfortable, partly by aid of the attention . 
which I was able to beſtow, and more particularly an 
by the aſſiduous labour of the ſlaves. Domingo, hw hom If 
we have already mentioned, was an Tolef Black, Co 
ſtill robuſt, though rather aged. He had experience, im 
and good natural ſenſe. He cultivated both ſhares ch 
of the ground without diſtinction; taking that ou 
which appeared to him to be moſt fertile; and then le 
he ſowed the feeds for which he thought it beſt ty 
adapted. He ſowed ſmall millet and India corn, in 
places where the ſoil was of an inferior quality, aud lp 
a little wheat where the ground was good: rice in In. 
marſhy places; and at the foot of the rocks were ta 
raiſed giramonts, gourds, and cucumbers, which pe 
m 


planted potatoes, to Which moiſture is always de- 
ſtructive, and which acquire, in the drieſt ſituations, 
ſingular ſweetneſs. Upon heights he cultivated 
cotton trees, and, on \trong land, ſugar-canes : 
coffee plants upon hills, where their grains are 
ſmall, but excellent : along the river and around 
the cottages, bananas, which, all the year round, 
produce plentiful ſupplies of fruit, and ſupply beau- 
tiful ſhelter ; and, in a wood, ſome plants of to- 
bacco, to ſooth his own cares, and thoſe of his 
good Miſtreſſes. He cut wood for fuel in the moun- 


there, 
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there, in the plantation, to ſmooth the paths. He 
was very much attached to Margaret, and little leſs 
ſo to Madame de la Tour, whoſe ſlave, Mary, he 
kad married, and whom he paſſionately loved. She 
was a native of Madagaſcar, whence ſhe had hronght 
ſome mechanic arts, particularly, that of making 
baſkets, and ſtuffs, called pagnes, with the grals 
that grows in the wood. She was clever, cleanly, 
and, above all, perfectly faithful. Her buſineſs 
was, to prepare the victuals, to breed ſome poultry, 
and fomeiimes to go to Port-Louis, to ſell the ſuper- 
fluity of the two plantations, which was very in- 
contiderable. If to theſe perſons you add, in your 
imagination, two goats, brought up with the 
children, and a great dog, that watched by night, 
out of doors, you will have an idea of all the poſ- 
ſeſſions, and of all the domeſtic economy of theſe 
two little farms. | | 

As for Madame de la Tour and Margaret, they 
ſpun cotton from morning till night. This employ- 
ment enabled them to maintain themſelves, and their 
tamilies : but, in other reſpects, they were ſo badly 
provided with commodities, which they could not 
make, that, they walked barefooted when at home, 
and never wore ſhoes except on Sundays, when they 
went to maſs, early in the morning, at the church 
of Pamplemonſſes, which you fee in the bottom, 
That church is, indeed, much farther off than 
Port-Louis : but they ſeldom viſited the city, for 
icar of being treated with contempt, becauſe they 
were Clothed in the coarſe blue linen cloth of 
Bengal, which is worn by flaves. But what is 
public reſpectability, compared with domeſtic feli- 
city? If theſe ladies were expoſed to ſome mor- 
tification, when abroad, they returned home with 
» much more additional ſatisfaction. Their recep- 
tion at home formed a favourable contraſt with that 


| abroad. No ſooner did Mary and Domingo perceive 
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them, from this eminence, on the road from Pam- 
plemonſſes, than they flew to the bottom of the 
mountain, in order to aſſiſt them in re-aſcerding, 
In the eyes of theſe they read their joy at beholding 
them again. They found in theic habitation, clean. 
lineſs and freedom; bleſſings which they owed in- 
tirely to their own induſtry, and ſervants full of 
zeal and affection. For themſelves, united by the 
ſame wants, having experienced evils almoſt ſimilar, 
giving to each other the ſoft names of friend, com- 
panion, and ſiſter ; they had but one will, one inte. 
reſt, one table. Every thing which they poſſeſſed, 
Was in common. 
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CHAPTER I. 


N OTHING, indeed, was comparable with the 
attachment which their children evinced for 
each other. If Henry happened to complain, they 
ſhewed Jeanette to him: at the ſight of her he 
ſmiled, and was pacified. If 


Henry; but that amiable child immediately con- 


cealed her illneſs, that he might not afflict himſelf 


on her account. N 

When they were able to ſpeak, the firſt names 
which they learned to give each other, were thoſe 
of brother and ſiſter. Infancy, which beſtows the 
tendereſt careſſes, knows of no names more ſweet; 
Very ſoon, every thing that regarded economy, 


cleanlineſs, the care of preparing a rural repaſt, 


became the occupation of Jeanette, and her labors 
were always followed by the praiſes of Henry. As 
for him, ever active, he digged, with Domingo, in 


the garden, or, with a little hatchet in his hand, | 


followed him into the woods: and if, in theſe 
rambles, a beautiful flower, or a delicious fruit 
came in his way, though at the top of a tree, he 
procured it, to carry it to his ſiſter. | 

When you met one of them any where, you were 
ſure that, the other was near. One day that I was 


coming down this mountain, I perceived Feanelte 
at the extremity of the garden : ſhe was running 
ward. the houſe, her. head covered with her petti- 

H. 3. 


Feanette was in 
pain, you were told of it by the lamentations of 
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coat to ſhelter her from the rain. At a diſtance | 
thought that ſhe had been alone : but having drawn 
near, in order to aſſiſt her, I perceived that ſhe 
held Henry by the arm, who was almoſt envelope 
in the ſame covering; both of them delighted at 
finding themſelves ſheltered together under an um. 
brella of their own invention, | 

All their ſtudy was to pleaſe, and to affiſt each 
other: in every other reſpect they were as ignorant 
as Creoles, and knew not how to read or to write, 
They did not diſturb themſelves about what had hap. 
pened in former times, and at a diſtance ; their cy- 
riofity did not extend beyond that mountain. They 


believed that the world ended at the extremity of 


their iſland, and they could not form an idea of any 
thing beautiful which they had not ſeen. Their 
mutual affection, and the affection of their mo- 
thers, engaged every energy of their hearts. They 
knew not that it was unlawful to ſteal, for what 
they poſſeſſed belonged to all; nor to be intempe- 
rate, having always plenty of wholeſome food : nor 
to utter falſehood, becauſe they had no truths that 


it was neceſſary to conceal. 


Thus paſſed their early infancy, like a beautiful 


dawn which promiſes {till a more beautiful day, 


They already divided with their mothers the cares 
of the houſehold. As ſoon as the crowing of the 
cock announced the return of morning, Feanette 
roſe, went to fetch water from a neighbouring 
ſpring, and returned to the houſe to prepare break- 
faſt : ſoon after, when the ſun had gilded the peaks 
of thoſe incircling rocks, Margaret and her fon went 
to the dwelling of Madame ge la Tour, where they 
immediately began a prayer, which was followed 


by their firſt repaſt : this they often enjoyed before 


the door, ſeated on the graſs, under a bower of ba- 
nanas, which provided them, at the ſame time, 
with ready-prepared food, in their ſubſtantial in 

and 
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and table-linen in their long and poliſhed leaves. 


Their meal frequently paſſed without a word being 
uttered. Their ſilence, the ſimplicity of their at- 
titudes, the beauty of their naked feet, would have 
tempted you to believe that you beheld an antique 
groupe of marble, repreſenting two children of 


Niöbe. 
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1 i HE good diſpoſitions of theſe children developed 
themſelves from day to day. One Sunday, at 
ſun-riſe, their mothers being gone to the firſt maſs, 


at the church of Pamplemonſſes, a ſugitive negro- 


woman made her appearance, under the bananas 
that furrounded their habitation. She was as 


- meagre as a ſkeleton, and without any clothing, ex- 


cept a ſhred of tattered cloth. She caſt herſelf at 
the feet of Jeanette, who was preparing the break- 
fait of the family, and ſaid, ©* Young lady, take 
5 pity on a miſerable flave! For a month paſt I 
have been wandering about theſe mcuntains, halt 
dead with famine, and frequently purſued by 
«« huntſmen, and by their dogs. I have fled from 
„my maſtcr, who is a rich planter on the Black- 
River: he has treated me in the manner you 
ee.” 

At the ſame time, ſhe ſhewed deep furrows made 
by the laſhes of the whip upon her body : the added, 
I was going to drown myſelf; but, ſeeing your 
dwelling in the valley, I ſaid, perhaps there are 
« {till ſome good white people in this country. I 
« am not to die yet. | | 

Jeanette was much moved: ſhe replied, “ Be 
« comiorted, miſerable creature! cat, eat; and 
ſhe gave her the breakfaſt which ſhe had prepared 
for the family. The flave devoured.iche whole of it 
in a few moments. Feanette, ſecing her retreſhed, 


{aid 
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ſaid to her, © Poor wretch ! I ſhould like to go to 
« your maſter, and implore of him to pardon you: 
« when he ſees you he will certainly be touched 
« with compaſſion : will you ſhew me the way?“ 

« Angel of Gop!” replied the negreſs, I will 
« follow you wherever you will.“ 

Feanette called her brother, and begged him to ac- 
company her. The fugitive ſlave conducted them, 
by paths, to the middle of the woods, acroſs moun- 
tains, which they chmbed with difficalty, and great 


- 


rivers, which they forded. 
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CHAPTER VL 


TE was almoſt noon when they arrived at the bot- 
tom of a mountain, upon the banks of the 
Black-River. They perceived a well-built houſe, 
large plantations, and many {laves, occupied with 
different employments. Amid theſe, the maſter 
walked with a pipe in his mouth, and a cane in his 
hand. He was a very tall, lean, man, of an olive 
complexion, with his eyes ſunk in his head, and his 
eye-brows black, and meeting each other. Jeanette, 
almoſt petrified at feeing him, held Henry by the 
arm while ſhe approached, and intreated him, for 
the love of God, to pardon his ſlave, who was at 


the diſtance of ſome paces behind them. The 


maſter did not, at firſt, pay any attention to the 
children, who were but poorly clothed ; but, when 
he obſerved the beauty of Feanette, her fine flaxen 
hair, which appeared from under a blue hood, and 
when he had heard the ſweet ſound of her voice, 
which trembled like the reſt of her trame, while 
{he ſolicited his pardon, he took the pipe from his 
mouth, and, litting his cane toward heaven, he 
declared, with a dreadful oath, that he would par- 
don his ſlave, not for the love of God, but for the 
love of her. Rae immediately made a ſign to 
the ſlave that ſhe might advance toward her maſter ; 
ſhe fled away herſelf, and Henry followed her. 
They remounted, together, the mountain which 


they had deſcended ; and, having gained its ſummit, 


they 


440 
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they ſat down under a tree, overcome by fatigue, 


by hunger, and by thirſt. They had performed a 


journey of more than five leagues, ſince the riſing 
of the ſun. Henry ſaid to Feanette, “ Siſter, it is 
«« paſt noon, you are hungry and thirſty ; we ſhall 
find no dinner here; let us go down the moun- 
tain again, and get ſomething to eat from the 
© maſlter of the ſlaves,” 


cc 
«c 


« Oh, no!” replies Feanelte, “ he has terrified 
« me too much. Do you remember what mamma 


« ſometimes fays, The bread of the wicked fills 


« the mouth with gravel.” 


«© What ſhall we do then?“ ſaid Henry, & theſe 


not a ſingle tamarind nor lemon to refreſh you.“ 
God will have pity on us,“ replied Feanette, 
he hears the voices of the little birds when they 
« atk him for food.” | 
Scarcely. had ſhe ſaid theſe words when they 
heard the noiſe of water which fell from a neigh- 
bouring rock. They ran toward uit immediately, 
and having ſatisfied. themſelves with. water clearer 
than cryſtal, they gathered, and ate, a few of the 
creſſes which grew in its channel. As they were 
looking about for more ſolid food, ane per- 
ceived, among. the trees of the foreit, a youn 


palm-tree. The cabbage which the head of that 
tree incloſes in the middle of its leaves is very good 
to cat; but though the ſlem was not thicker than a 


: 2 
man's leg, its height was more than ſixty feet. The 


wood of this tree is formed, indeed, only of a bun- 
dle of filaments, but its pith is ſo hard that, it re- 


pels che beſt hatchets, and Henry had not even 


a knife. An idea came into his head that, he might 


fell the tree by ſetting fire to its foot; but in this, 
too, he was embarraiſed : he had no ſteel, and, be- 


ſides, in this iſland, ſo covered with rocks, I do 


not believe that a piece of flint is to be found. Ne- 


H. 6 cCeſſity 


trees produce no fruits that we can eat. Here is 
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ceſſuy creates induſtry, and frequently the moſt 
uſeful inventions have come from the moſt miſera- 
ble men. Henry tried to light a fire after the man- 
ner of the blacks. With the point of a ſtone he 
made a little hole in the branch of a tree that was 
very dry. Then, with the edge of the ſtone, he con- 
trived to make a point to a piece of another branch, 
that was equally dry, but of a different kind of 
wood. Atterward, he applied the point to the hole 
in the dry branch which he held under his feet, and 
ſpinning it round with great rapidity, as a chocolate 
mill is trundled, he preſently ſaw ſmoke and {parks 
of fire, produced. He gathered dry leaves, and 
branches of trees, and kindled a fire at the foot of 
the palm-tree, which ſoon fell, with great noiſe, 
The fire now aſſiſted him in extricating the cabbage 
from 1ts envelopement. of lon woody, and ſharp 
leaves. Jeanelie, and Henry, ate a part of the 
cabbage in its raw ſtate, and the remainder the 
dreſſed under the hot embers, and thought both their 
diſhes exceeding {avory. I heir humble repaſt was 
attended with conſiderable hilarity, Their pleaſure 
conſiſted in the recollection of their gocd action 
in the morning; but fit was mixed with the un- 
ealineſs which they feared that their mothers would 
g ſuffer on account of their long abſence. anette 
frequently 1ecollected this, while Henry, who now 
felt his ſtrength reſtored, aſſured her chat chey ſhould 
ioon arrive, and reſtore the tranquility of their 


— + gas 


UE RES Oe REASON 


* mothers, 
3 After dinner, they found themſelves exceedingly 


embarraſſed ; for they had now no clue by means of 
which they could find their way homeward. Henry, 
whom nothing could caſt down, ſaid to Feanette : 
Our cottage is toward the mid-day ſun ; we mult 
40 pals, as we did in the morning, over the moun- 
„ tain which you ſee below, with three peaks. 
„ Ccme, let us walk.” 
They deſcended then down the north ſide of the 
. mountain 
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mountain of the black river that ſtopped their way. 
This principal part of the iſland, covered with fo- 
reſts, is ſo little known, even now, that many of 
its rivers and mountains are not yet named. The 
river, upon the banks of which they were, ran, 
bubbling, over a bed of rocks. The noiſe of the 
water terrified Feanette. She dared not truſt her feet 
to paſs through the ſhallow ſtream. Henry imme- 
diately took her upon his back, and, thus loaded, 
| {ſtepped over the river, from one {lippery rock to 
another, regardleſs of the tumult of the waters. 

Do not fear,” ſaid Henry, © I feel myſelf 
« ſtrong, with you. If the planter of the black 
« river, had retuſed pardon to his ſlave, I would 
„have fought with him.“ 

« What!” cried Feanette, “ with that man, fo 
large, and ſo wicked! To what have I expoſed 
« you! How difficult it is to do good! There 
is nothing eaſily accompliſhed, except evil!“ 
When Henry had gained the oppoſite bank, he 

was deſirous of continuing the journey, laden as he 

was; and he flattered himſelf that he could even aſ- 
cend the mountain of Three Paps, which he ſaw 
before him, at the diſtance of a mile and a half; 
but ſoon his ſtrength failed him, and they both fat 
down to reſt. Feanette laid to him“ Brother, the 
day is cloſing, you have {till ſtrength, but I am 
«© weary, leave me here, and return alone to our 
cottages to comfort our mothers.” 
« O no, ſaid Henry, I will not leave you. 
© If night overtakes us in the woods, I will light 
a fire, to fell the palm trees, you ſhall eat 
their cabbages, and I will make an ajoupa of its 
“e leaves, to ſhelter you.“ | 

Feanette, in the mean time, being a little re- 
covered, gathered long leaves of the ſcolopendra, 
from the trunk of an old tree that grew upon the 
border of the river. With thefe the made a kind of 
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fandals, with which ſhe covered her feet, which 
were blecding from the pebbles, and the roughneſs 
of the way; for, eager to be uſetul, ſhe had for- 
gotten to put on her ſhoes, which, as before ob- 
ſerved, were only worn by theſe children npon ex- 
traordinary occalions. Feeling herſelf refreſhed by 
the coolnefs of the leaves, ſhe broke away a piece 
of bamboo, and began to walk, leaning one hand 
upon the cane, and the other upon her brother. 
They walked thus flowly through the woods, but 
the height of the trees, and the thickneſs of their 
foliage, intirely hid from them the mountain of the 
Three Paps, toward which they withed to go, and. 
even the ſun, who. was near bis fettmg. - After 
a little time they unawaredly quitted the beaten 
path, which, at firſt, they kept, and preſently 


found themſelves in a labyrinth of trees, entwining 


liannes,. and rocks, that had no iſſue, 

Henry. made Feanette fit down, and ran here 
and there, quite beſide: himſelf, to find-a way out 
of this thick maze ;. but he fatigued himſelf in 
vain. He climbed to the ſummit of a lofty tree; 
to diſcover, at leaſt, the mountain of the Three 
Paps; but he ſaw nothing round him but the. tops 
of 3 ſome of which were covered with fire-co- 
lour, by the laſt rays of the declining fun. And: 
now, the ſhadows of the mountains ſpread over the 
foreſts in the vallies; the wind was ealm, as is the 
caſe at the ſetting of the ſun ; profound ſilence 
reigned in the ſolitudes; no ſound was to be heard, 


except the bray ing of the deer, who came to repoſe 


in theſe unfrequented places. Henry, hoping that 
ſome huntſman might hear him, cried out, with 


all his ſtrength, «** Come, come to the relief of 


% Feanetie!” But the ſolitary. echos-of the foreſt, 

replied to his voice, and repeated it, from various: 

— pan ̃ Jeanette! 3 
Henry deſcended from the tree, overcome with: 


fatigue 
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fatigue and chagrin : he conſidered how they conld 
paſs the night in this place; but there was no foun- 
tain, nor palm-tree, nor even a dry branch fit for 


lighting a fire. | 3 

He now felt, by experience, all the weakneſſes of 
his reſources, and he burſt into tears. Feane//e 
ſaid to him, “ Do not weep, brother, if you would 
«© not ſee me overcome with affliction. It is I 
« who am the cauſe of all your troubles, and of 
thoſe which our mothers ſuffer at this moment, 
« Oh! I have been very imprudent!“ and ſhe be- 
« took herſelf to weeping. She ſaid, however, to 
Henry, © Let us ſupplicate God, brother ; he will 
help us, and have pity upon us.” 
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CHAPTER YIL 


QCARCELY had they finiſhed their prayer, 
when they heard the barking of a dog. It is 
the dog of ſome huntiman,” ſaid Henry, © who 
«& comes in the night to kill the deer in their 
« retreats.”* A little time after, the barking of the 
dog hecame more diſtinct, *© It ſeems to me,” 
ſaid Feanette, © hike the barking of Fidele, our 
« own dog. O, yes, I know his voice ! have we 
« fo nearly finiſhed our journey, and are we at the 
6 foot of our own mountain!“ In reality, a mo- 
ment after, Fidele was at their feet, barking, 
howling, whining, and loading them with carefles, 
While they were unable to recover themſelves 
from their ſurpriſe, they beheld Domingo running 
toward them. At the arrival of this good negro, 
who wept with joy at finding them, they, alſo be- 
gan to weep, unable to utter a word, When 
Domingo came to himielt : | 
« O my young maſters,” {aid he to them, © how 

«© miſerable your mothers are ! how aſtoniſhed were 
« they at not finding you when they returned 
« from maſs, whither I had accompanied them. 
& Mary, who had been buſy in one part of the 
4 plantation, could not tell where you were gone. 
«© [went to and fro, all round the plantation, igno- 
rant in which part to look for you. At length, 
« IT took the clothes you ſometimes wear, I made 
“Fidele ſmell to them, and immediately he ran 
| * over 
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over the neighbourhood, as if the poor creature 
underſtood me, continually tracing your ſteps. 
He led me, always wagging his tail, to the black 
river. There I learned from a planter that, you 

had led a runaway negro to him, whom, for 
your ſake, he had pardoned. But what a par- 

don! he fſhewed her to me, faſtened by a chain 
round the ancle, to a log of wood, and with an 
iron collar, of three rings round her neck. 
Thence, Fidele, always ſcenting the way, led 
me over the mountains of the black-river, on 
the ſummit of which he ſtopped again, barkin 
«© with all his ſtrength. This was at the brink of 
« fome water, cloſe to a fallen palm-tree, and 

near the remains of a fire, which ſtill ſmoked ; 
mat laſt, he conducted me here. We are at the 
foot of the mountain of the Three Paps, and it 
is ſt ill four good leagues to our cottages. Come 
on, eat, and gather ſtrength.” He then pre- 
ſented them with a cake, ſome fruits, and a large 
calebaſh, or gourd-bottle, full of a liquor compoſed 
of water, wine, lemon-juice, ſugar, and nutmeg, 
which their mothers had prepared to invigorate and 
refreſh them. Feanette lighed at the recollection 
of the poer runaway ſlave, and of the diſtreffes of 
their mothers. She repeated ſeveral times. O 
„ how difficult it is to do good!“ 

While Jeanette and Henry were refreſhing them- 
ſelves, Domingo kindled a fire, and having ſearched 
among the rocks for a crooked branch, of what we 
call round-wood, . which burns even while green, 
emitting a great flame, he made a flambeau to light 
them on their way, for it was already night. But 
he experienced a much greater embarraſſment when 
they began to proceed; Henry and Feaneite could 
not walk a ſingle ſtep ; their feet were ſwelled, 
and wounded all over. Domingo could not determine 
whether he ſhould go in ſearch of 3 

| thein 
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thein, or paſs the night with them in this place, 
« Where is the time,” ſaid he to them, when ! 
* carried yon both at once in my arms ? but now 
« you are grown up, and J am old.” While 
he was in this ſtate of perplexity, a troop of 
runaway negroes were diſcovered, about twenty 
paces from them. The leader of the company ap- 
Praaching Henry and Feanette, ſaid “ good little 
Whites, have no fear; we faw you paſs this 
morning with a negreſs of the black-river ; you 
were going to aſk her pardon of a bad maſter ; 
in return we will carry you home upon our 


cc 
«c 


© ſhoulders.” Saying this he made a ſign, and 


four of the moſt robuſt blacks very ſoon made a 
litter with the branches of trees and liannes, and 
placing upon it Henry and Jeanette, lifted them 
upon their ſhoulders, and Domingo walking before 
them w:th his torch, they proceeded amid cries of 


Joy from the whole party, who overwhelmed them 


with bleflings. Jeanette, entirely exhauſted, ſaid 
fofily to Henry © Oh, my friend, God never leaves 
* a good action without recompenſe. 

Toward the middle of the night, they arrived 
at the foot of their own mountain, the ſummits of 
which wes illumined with feveral fires. Hardly 
had they reached the top when they heard loud 
voices that faid : Is it you my children?“ They 


| anſwered with the blacks : ** Yes, it is us: and 


ſoon they perceived their mothers, and Mary. that 
went before them with flaming torches. © Unfor- 


| © tunate children,” ſaid Madame de la Tour, 


4 from whence do you come? in what agonies 
% have you thrown us!“ “ We come,” anſwer- 
ed Feauette. from the black-river, from aſking 

& pardon for a poor negreſs ſlave, to whom 1 alſo 
this morning gave the family breakfaſt, becauſe 
ſhe was juſt dying of hunger ; and ſee for, this 
the black runaways have brought us back again. 


- Madame 
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Madame de la Tour embraced her daughter, with- 
out power to ſpeak ; and Feanette, who felt her 
face wet with the tears of her mother, ſaid to her 
„Lou repay me for all the evil I have endured !”? 
Margaret, overwhelmed with joy, claſped Henry in 
her arms, faying: * And thou too, my ſon, thou 
c halt done à good deed !” When they arrived at 
their cottages with the children, they gave the black 
flaves plenty to eat, who fought again their woods, 
wiſhing them every bleſſing. 


CHAPTER 


GCHAPI ER Vt. 


| | L 

Þ VERY day was to theſe families a day of hap- 
pineſs, and of peace. Neither envy nor ambi— 
tion tormented them. They did not deſire from the 
world the fame that is lighted up by intrigue, -and 
that is Extinguiſhed by calumny. They were con- 
tent to be to themſelves witneſs and judge. In this 
iſland, where, as in all European colonies, they are 
curious only about anecdotes of ſcandal, their vir- 
tues and their names were alike obſcure, Only 
when a traveller enquired on the way to Pam- 
plemonſſes, of ſome inhabitant of the plain, 
Who are they that dwell in thoſe little cottages on 
£ yonder high ground ?” The other anſwered, 
without knowing them farther, that, They are 
% good people.” Thus, violets, from beneath the 
thorn, exhale their ſweet perfumes to a diſtance, 

though themſelves remain unſcen. | 
They had baniſhed evil-ſpeaking from their con- 
verſation. The habit of cenſuring others, which 
aſſumes to itſelf the appearance of juſtice, neceſſa- 
rily difpoſes the heart to hatred, or to falſehood ; 
for it forces upon us a dillike to mankind, which 
either prevents us from mingling with ſociety, or, 
mingling with it, to wear appearances of benevo- 
lence, and to hide our real feelings with an artifi— 
cial countenance. Thus, evil-ſpeaking makes us 
quarrel with others, if we are ſincere; or, with 
ourſelves, if we deceive. But, without pretending 


to 
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to judge individuals, they thought only of doing 
good to all; and though they ſeldom poſſeſſed the 
power, they had a continual willingneſs, which 
filled their hearts with a benevolence that was al- 
ways ready to embrace the world. By living, then, 
in ſolitude, far from being ſavages, they had be- 
come more humane. If the ſcandalous hiſtory of 
ſociety furniſhed no matter for their converſation, 
that of Nature filled it with joy and admiration. 
They admired with tranſport the power of a Pro- 
vidence, who, by their hands, had ſpread, in the 
midſt of ſterile rocks, abundance, beauty, pleaſures 
pure, ſimple, and always renovating. | 
Henry, at the age of twelve years, more robuſt, 
and more intelligent, than Europeans at fifteen, had 
embelliſhed what the negro Domings only knew 
how to cultivate. He went with him into the 
neighbouring woods, to take up by the roots the 
young orange and lemon plants, tamarinds, whoſe 
round head 1s of ſo fine a green, and of the attzer, 
whoſe fruit is full of a ſugary cream, that has the 
{ſweet ſcent of the orange flower. He planted theſe 
trees, already of ſome height, around this inclo- 
ſure. He had there ſown the ſeeds of ſome trees, 
that, from the ſecond year, produce flowers, or 
fruits: ſuch as the agathis, around which depend, 
like the cryſtals of a luſtre, long bunches of white 
flowers; the lilach of Perſia, which elevates direct- 
ly into the air its girandoles, grey as flax ; the pa- 
payer, whoſe hranchleſs trunk, ſhaped like a co- 
lumn ſurrounded by green melons, bears a chapitre 
of large leaves, that reſemble thoſe of the fig-tree. 
There, too, he had planted ſome kernels and 
nuts of the badamier, of the mango, of the avoca- 
ws of the goyavier, of the jacqs, and of the jam- 
role. | 
The greater part of theſe trees now yielded to 
their young maſter, both fruit and ſhelter. His 
” : aſſiduous 
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aſſiduous hand had ſpread fruitfulneſs over the moſt 
barren places of the incloſure. Various ſpecies of 
aloes, the raquit bearing yellow flowers, {ſtriped 


with red; the thorny tapers reared themſelves upon 


the heads 'of the black rocks, and ſeemed anxious to 
reach the long liannes with their blue and ſcarlet 
flowers, that overhung the precipices of the moun- 
tain, 

He had diſpoſed this ſhrubbery i in ſuch oder that, 
the whole preſented itſelf at one view. He had 
planted the dwarf plants in the middle of the baſon ; 


beyond theſe the ſhrubs, and then the trees, which 


formed a belt around it: thus the vaſt incloſure 
ſeemed an amphitheatre of verdure, of fruits and 
of flowers, containing culinary herbs, itripes of 
meadow ground, and fields of rice, and of corn. 
But in thus conforming the vegetable ſcene to his 
own plan, he had not loſt fight of that of Nature. 
Guided by her indications, he had planted in elevated 
places, thoſe of which the ſeeds are volatile, and 
upon the borders of water, thoſe of which the ſeeds 
are made to float. Thus, each vegetable grew on 
its proper ſite, and each ſite received from its ve- 
getable the natural clothing. The water which 
deſcends from the ſummit of theſe rocks, formed in 
part fountains, and, in another, mirror-like lakes, 
which rfleQted, amid the verdure, the blooming 
trees, and the azure heavens. 

Notwithſtanding the great irregularity of the 
bling. the greater part of the plantations were as 
acceſſible to the feet as to the eye. In truth, we 
had given him all the advice and aſſiſtance that we 
con!d, in order to accompliſh this. He had formed 
a path that winded round the baſon, whence various 
branches led toward the centre. He had made uſe 
of the moſt rugged places, and united by the hap- 
pieſt efforts, facility of walking with the aſperity 


of the foil, fand wild trees with the ulefut. The 
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enormous quantity of moveable ſtones, which are 
now ſcattered over this place, and with which almoſt 
every part of the iſland is equally embarraſſed, were 
piled by him into pyramids, in various places, in the 
interſtices of which he placed earth, and of roſes, 
pointillades, and other ſhrubs, that delighted in 
rocky ſituations. In a little time, theſe diſmal and 
inanimate pyramids were covered with chearful ver- 
dure, and the ſplendor of the fineſt flowers. A 
path led into a thicket of wild trees, in the centre 
of which, ſheltered from the winds, grew a large 
and tull-bearing fruit-tree. There, was a cornfield, 
there, an orchard. Through that viſta one ſaw the 
cottages, and through this, the inacceſſible ſummits 
of the mountain, There was a tufted grove of ta- 
tamaques, interlaced with liannes ; no object, even 
at noon day, was to be diſtinguiſhed, From the 
point of that adjoining rock- which projects from 
the mountain, you might behold every part of this 
incloſure, with the ſea in the diſtance, where, ſome- 
times, a veſſel that was going to, or, returning from 
Europe, was to be ſeen. It was upon this rock that, 
the families aſſembled on an evening, and ſilently, 
enjoyed the freſhneſs of the air, the fragrance of 


the flowers, and the laſt harmonies of light and 
ſnade. | 


CHAPTER 
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A MIABLE children, thus did you paſs your 
early days in innocence, and not altogether 
without acts of virtue! How many times, in that 
ſpot, did your mothers, folding you in their arms, 
bleſs Heaven for the conſolation which you were 
preparing for their old age, and for permitting them 
to ſee you entering into life under the happieſt auſ- 
pices! How many times, under the ſhadow of 
theſe rocks, have I partaken of your rural repaſts 
Gourd-ſhells filled with milk, freſh eggs, cakes of 
Tice on banana leaves, baſkets filled with potatoes, 
mangoes, oranges, pomegranates, bananas, ates, 
ananas, preſented at once, the molt wholeſome foods, 
the gayeſt colours, and the moſt agreeable juices. 
But they had particular days of the year which 
were, to Henry and Feanette, the days of the 
greateſt of rejoicing :; theſe were the birth-days of 
their mothers. Feanette did not fail, upon the even- 
ing preceding each of theſe days, to prepare and 
bake wheaten cakes, which ſhe ſent to the poor 
European families, natives of this iſland, who had 
never taſted ſuch bread. "Theſe cakes were the only 
preſents which Zeanette had in her power to make, 
out of the wealth of their plantation; but ſhe added 
an amiableneſs, in the manner of giving, that made 
the preſent of much value. Firſt, Henry was en- 
gaged to carry them himſelf to theſe families, and 
to 
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to engage them, at the ſame time, to come on 
the morrow, and paſs the day with Madame de la 
Tour and Margaret. Next day, there arrived a 
mother with two or three miſerable daughters, yel- 
low, meagre, and ſo timid that, they dared not to 
lift up their eyes. Feanelte ſoon made them com- 


fortable: ſhe ferved them with refreſhments, the 


excellence of which ſhe increaſed by relating ſome 
circumſtance that, according to her, increaſed its 
reliſh. This liquor had been prepared by Marga- 
ret; that other by her mother; her brother had 
gathered this fruit himſelf, irom the top of a tree. 


She requeſted Henry to dance with them. She ne- 


ver left them till ſhe ſaw them ſatisfied and happy. 
She wiſhed them to enjoy the joy of the fami- 
ly. „ One can be happy,” ſhe ſaid, „only 
« by employing ones-ſelf to make others fo.” 
When they were about to return home, ſhe per- 
ſuaded them to take whatever ſhe had ſeen them 
look at with particular pleaſure ; covering the idea 
of accepting her preſents under the pretext of their 
novelty, or of their ſingularity, If ſhe obſerved 
their clothes to be exceedingly worn, ſhe ſelected, 
with the conſent of her mother, ſome of her own, 
and charged Henry to go and lay them, ſecretly, 
at the door of their cottage. Thus ſhe did good, 
after the manner of the Deity, concealing the giver, 
and exhibiting the gift. | 

You, Europeans, whoſe minds are filled, even. 


from your cradles, with ſo many prejudices inimi- 


cal to happineſs, you can ſcarcely imagine that ſim- 
ple Nature can beſtow ſo much refinement, or 
ſo many pleaſures. Your minds, circumſcribed by 
the little ſphere -of human knowledge, ſoon arrive 
at the utmoſt limit of artificial enjoyments ; but 
Nature and the heart are inexhauſtible. Henry 
and Zeanctte had no time- pieces, nor no almanacks, 


nor books of chronology, nor of hiſtory, nor of 


philoſophy, 
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philoſophy. The periods of their lives were mark. 
ed by thoſe of Nature. They knew the hours of 
the day by the ſhadows of the trees; the ſeaſons, 
by the times at which they produced their flowers, 
or their fruits; and the years by the number of 
their harveſts. Theſe delightful images filled their 
converſations with the greateſt charms. © It is 
«« dinner-time,” ſaid Jeanette to the family; © the 
* thadows of the bananas are at their feet; or elle, 
„night approaches: the tamarinds cloſe their 
„% leaves “l. When ſhall we fee you, ſaid ſome 
of their friendly neighbours : * At the time of the 
«© ſugar-canes, replied Feanelte. When ſhe was 
aſked concerning her own age, and that of Henry, 
„% My brother,” ſhe would ſay, „is of the fame 
“ age as the great cocoa tree at the fountain, and ! 
*© of that of the ſmaller one. The mangoes have 
given us fruit twelve times, and the oranges have 
* bloſſomed twenty-four times, ſince I was born.” 
Their lives ſeemed- attached to the trees, | ke thoſe 
of the Fauns and the Dryads.—T hey knew no other 
hiſtorical epochs than the lives of their mothers, no 
other chronology than their orchards, nor other 
philoſophy than to do good to all the world, and to 
reſign themſelves to the will of God. 


This may be observed in England, in various instan- 
ces, particularly in the Sena, and, I believe, the Labuyr- 
num, whose leaves nearly resemble those of the Tamarind. 

\ ; 
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CHAPTER X. 


SIT RANGER, ſaid the venerable man, I have 
dwelt upon the happineſs and peaceful lives of 
theſe families, and you will not wonder at the perti- 
nacity with which J have clung to thoſe pleaſing re- 
Collections, nor at the relu& ance with which I 
forego them, when J have related the ſequel of the 
tale, The firſt interruption of our happineſs was, 
the arrival of a veſſel from France, which brought 
2 letter from the aunt of Madame de la Tour. This 
lady, who had formerly been applied to for ſuccour, 
and who had returned only illiberal reflections upon 
her niece, had Juſt recovered from a fit of illneſs 
which left her in a very languid ſtate, 

She requeſted that her niece would return to 
France ; or, if her own health did not permit her 
to undertake ſo long a voyage, ſhe enjoined her to 
ſend 7eanette, on whom ſhe intended to beſtow 
a good education, a place at court, and a bequeſt of 
all her fortune. She added that, the return of her 
kindneſs depended intirely upon punctual obedience 
of theſe orders. 5 | 

The family had no ſooner read this letter than it 
was overcome with conſternation. Domingo and 
Mary burſt into tears; Henry became motionleſs 
through aſtoniſhment ; Zeane/te fixed her eyes upon 
her mother, and dared not utter a word. Madame 
de la Tour at length reſtored chearfulneſs to all, by 
: Tf | declarirg 
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declaring ſhe did not mean to comply with the de- 
mands of her relation. | 

Next morning, at ſun-riſe, after they had offered 
their morning prayer, together, according to their 
cuſtom, Domingo informed them that, a gentleman, 
on horſeback, followed by two flaves, was ap- 
proaching the plantation. It was M. de la Bourdo— 
„aye, the governor of the ifland. He entered the 
_ cottage, where all the family were at breakfaſt, 
Jeanelte was ſerving coffee and boiled rice, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the country. She had brought 
roaſted potatoes, and freſh bananas. All their veſ- 
ſels were halves of gourds, and their breakfaſt-cloth 
was made of plantane leaves. At firſt, the gover- 
nor betrayed ſome aſtoniſhment at the poverty of 
the family ; but, afterward, he addreſſed himſelf 
to Madame de la Tour, ſaying that, public con- 
cerns ſometimes prevented him from paying atten- 
tion to individuals, but ſhe had many claims to 
his regard. You have, madam,” added he,“ an 
« aunt at Paris, a lady of quality, and very rich, 
* who deſigns to beſtow her fortune upon you, but, 
« at the ſame time, ſhe expects that; you will leave 
* this ifland, and go to her in France.” 

Madame de la Tour replicd that, her unſettled 
health would not permit her to undertake ſo long a 
Voyage. 1 8 | 
At leaſt,” replied M. de la Bourdonaye, © you 
cannot, without injuſtice, deprive your young 
4 and amiable daughter of ſo rich an inheritance. 
«« will not conceal from you that, your aunt has 
*« employed/authority, in order to force your daughter 
c“ to attend her pleaſure. I he miniſter has written to 
me upon this ſubjeR, ordering me to uſe my power, 
4 if neceſſary ; but, exerciſing that only to render 
& the inhabitants of this colony happy, 1 wait your 
“ willingneſs to make a ſacrifice of only a few 
& years, upon which depends the eſtabliſhment of 
| + your 
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* your daughter, and the welfare of your future 
6 life. 
Saying theſe words, he laid upon the table a large 


bag of money, which one of the blacks had carried: 


«« Sec here,” ſaid he, © what your aunt has ſent 
« to provide for the voyage of your daughter.“ 

M. de la Bourdonaye, invited by Madame de 
la Tour, ſeated himſelf beſide her at table. He 
breaktaſted, after the manner of the country, up- 
on coffee, mixed with boiled rice. He was 
charmed with the order and neatneſs of the little 
cottage, the unanimity of the two amiable families, 
and even with the attachment of their old do- 
meſtics. Here is no furniture here,” ſaid he, 
«© but what the woods ſupply, yet I fee ſerene 


« countenances, and hearts of gold.” Henry, de- 


lighted by the affability of the governor, ſaid to 
him: © I wiſh to be your friend, for you are an 
„ honeſt man!” M. de la Pourdunaye received 
this mark of inſular cordiality with pleaſure, He 
gave his hand to Henry, and aſſured him that he 
might depend upon his friendſhip. 

After breakfaſt, he ſpoke with Madame de la 
Tour in private, and informed her that, an oppor- 
tunity of ſending her daughter to France, a 
veſſel being ready to ſail, preſented itſelf ; that he 


would recommend her to the care of a lady, a paſſen- 


ger, that was related to himſelf, that it would be 
exceedingly wrong to abandon an immenſe fortune 
for the ſake of the mere gratification ſhe might re- 
ceive from her daughter's company, during a few 


years, © Your aunt,” added he, on departin 
by þ 


** cannot hold out longer than two years, as her 
relations have informed me. Conſider the 
matter well. Fortune does not offer herſelf 
* every day. Revolve the matter in your mind. 
Every perſon of ſound ſenſe will ſupport my 
© opinion,” Madame de la Tour replied that, 
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e deſiring henceforth no other happineſs than that 


« of her daughter, ſhe ſhould leave her departure 


« for France intirely to her own choice,” 
In ſhort, Madame de la T aur acquieſced, and Jeanelle 


ſubmitted to the ſentence {of their wealthy relation. 


They endeavoured to prepare their minds for the ſe. 
paration. Meanwhile, a report was fpcedily cir- 
culated through the iſland that, Fortune had viſited 
theſe rocks; and, preſently, crowds of merchant; 
thought it worth while to climb them. "Theſe diſ- 
played, within the poor cottages the richeſt ſtuffs 0 
India; the ſuperb dimities of Goudelour ; the hand- 
kerchiefs of Poulicat, and of Mazulipatam ; the 

muſlins of Decca, plain, ſtriped, and embroidered, - 
tranſparent as the day; the baſtas of Surat, of a 
1:ngularly fine white; chintzes of all colours, and 
of the rareſt patterns, of a black ground, and 
green ſprigs. They unrolled the magnificent ſilks 
of China; pinked lam pas; damaſks of a ſatiny- 
white; others of a graſs-green, and others of a 
dazzling red; roſe-coloured taffetas ; whole pieces 
of ſatin ; Pekins, ſoft as Wool; white and yellow 


 Nankins, and even the cloths of Madagaſcar. 


Madame de la Tour permitted her daughter to 
buy whatever pleaſed her; ſhe attended, herſelf, 
only to the quality and price of the merchandiſe, 
tearful that the traders might impoſe upon Feanette. 
Feanette choſe every. thing that ſhe thought would 
be agreeable to her mother, to Margaret, and to 
Henry. * This,” ſaid ſhe, „“ will be uſeful for 
« furniture, that for Mary and Domingo.“ In 
ſhort, the bag of money was expended before ſhe 
had thought of her own wants. -She was obliged 
to receive her own ſhare out of the preſents which 
the had diſtributed among the family. 

Henry, pierced with ſorrow at the ſight of theſe 
gifts of Fortune, that, in his apprehenſion, preſaged 
the departure of Zeanette (for the determination had 

| 15 been, 
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been, out of tenderneſs, concealed from him) came 
to my houſe, ſome days after this, and ſaid to me, 


with a melancholy air: * Feanette is going to leave 


*« us: Preparations are already made for her voyage. 
Come to us, I beg of you. Employ your influ- 
«« ence on the minds of her mother, and of mine, 


to retain her here.” I yielded to te requeſts of 


Henry, though I was very ſure that my repreſenta- 


tions would have no effect. 


At ſupper time, we all ſat down to table, where 


the gueſts, agitated by different paſſions, ate little, 


and did not utter a word. Feanette retired firſt, 
and came and ſeated herſeif where we now are. 
Henry ſoon followed, and placed himſelf beſide her. 
Both the one and the other, during a Jong time, 
preſerved a profound ſilence, It was one of thoſe 


_ delightful nights, ſo common between the tropics, 
of which the moſt able pencil can give no idea. 


The moon appeared in the middle of the firmament, 
ſurrounded by a curtain of clouds, which were 
gradually diſſipated by her rays. Her light ſpread 
itſelf inſenſibly over the mountains of the illand,: 
and their peaks, that glittered with a ſilver green. 
The winds held their breaths. We heard from the 


woods, from the depths of the vallies, from the 


heights of the rocks, chirpings, and ſoft warblings 
of birds, that were delighted by the brightneſs of 
the night, and the tranquillity of the air, All, 
even the inſets, were humming amid the grals ; 
the ſtars ſhone in the heavens, ani the boſom of the 
ſea reflected their trembling images. Zeanrtte, 
in melancholy filence, gazed with vacant eyes at 
the vaſt dark horizon, marked, along the thore of 
the iſland, by the red fires of the fiſhermen. She 
perceived a light, and a ſhadow. Theſe proceeded 
trom the lanthorn and body of the veſſel in which 
{he was to embark for Europe, and which, intirely 
rcady to ſail, waited only for the end of the calm. 

| 14 This 
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This fight overcame her, and ſhe turned away her 
head, to hide her tears from Heary 

Madame de la Tour, Margaret, and myſelf, 
were ſeated at the diſtance of a few paces from them, 
under the bananas ; and the perfect itillne's of the 
night enabled us to hear their converſation diſtinctly, 
which I ha., not forgotten. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XE 


„ JEANETTE,“ ſaid Henry, © you are to go, 
% they tell me, in three days. Are you not a- 
„ traid to expoſe yourſelf to the dangers of the 
«fa of the ſea, at which you uſed to be 
« fo terrified 2" 

Alas!“ ſaid Feanezie, © to pleaſe myſelf 1 
« would {tay here all my life.“ Sobs interrupted 
her voice, and would not ſuffer her to proceed. 

They had not converſed long before they were 
wholly overcome by affliction : their words and: 
their apparent diſtreſs diſarmed Madame de la Tour 
of every prudential argument with which ſhe had 
fortified her heart: © cannot bear it longer, 
cried ſhe, * my ſoul is torn in pieces—This unfor- 
„ tunate voyage ſhall not take place.“ 

She aſked me to take Henry home with me for 
that night. I accordingly. faid to him, “ my friend, 
Feanette, ſhall remain with us: to-morrow we 
„will {peak to the governor ; leave the family to 
<«« repoſe, and coine home with me; it is late—it 
is midnight.” | 

He ſuffered me to lead him, without uttering. 
a word of reply; and after a night of extreme in- 
quietude,. he aroſe and returned towards the plan- 
tation, : | 

But why, faid the oid man, ſhould I continue 
this melancholy ſtory ? There is only one ſide of 
human life which is pleaſant to behold, Like the 
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globe on which we revolve, our rapid courſe is 
merely that of a day; and one part of this day 
cannot receive the chearful beams of light, unleſs 
the other is given up to darkneſs. 

« Father, ſaid I, © I conjure you to finiſh the 
narrative which you begun in a manner fo pathe- 
tie. Images of happineſs pleaſe us; but thoſe 
of misfortune beſtow inſtruction. What be— 
came, let me aſk, of the unfortunate Henry?“ 


«c 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XII. 


TH E firſt object which Henry beheld on returning 
to the plantation was, the negreſs, Mary, who, 
ſtanding upon a rock, looked toward the open fea. 
He cricd out from the diſtance at which he perceived 
her: Where is Jeanette? | T 
Mary turned her head toward her young maſter, 
and burſt into tears. Henry, almoſt ignorant of his 
own actions, nay, in temporary madneſs, turned 
about, and ran to the port. There he learned that, 
Zeanette had embarked at day-break, that the veſſel 
had weighed anchor immediately, and that, it was 
now out of fight. He returned to the plantation, 
and walked up and down, without ſpeaking to any 
perien.. > | 


Though this incloſure of rocks appears, behind 


us, to be almoſt perpendicular, thoſe green flats, 


which divide their heights, are ſo many ſtages by: 
which you gain, with the aſſiſtance of ſome intri- 
cate paths, the foot of that inclining, and inacceſ- 
{ible cone of rocks, which are called the Thumb. 
At the bottom of that rock is an eſplanade that 
is covered with large trees: but it is ſo lofty, and ſo 
ſteep, that, the foreſt appears to ſtand in the air, ſur- 
rounded by fearful precipices. The clouds, which 
the ſummit of the Thumb continually attracts 
around it, ſupply ſeveral ſprings that fall to ſo great 
a depth inthe bottom of a valley which is on the other 
ſide of the mountain that, at the height of 1 
5 | 6 am 
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I am ſpeaking, the noiſe of their deſcent is not to 
be heard, From that ſituation, the greater part of the 
iſland is perceptible at one view, with its mountains 
ſurmounted by their peaks; among others, that of: 
Piterboth, and thoſe of the Three Paps ; and with its 
vallies filled with foreſts : beyond theſe, the open 
ſea, preſents itſelf, and the Iſland of Bourbon, 
which is forty leagues weſtward. 
It was from that elevation Henry perceived the 


. veſſel that carried away Jeanette. He ſaw it at the 


diſtance of more than ten leagues, as a black ſpot, 
amid the vaſt, and, ſeeming, boundleſs ocean He 
remained there, during a great part of the day, ab- 
ſorbed in contemplation of this point. It had al- 
ready diſappeared ; but he believed that. he faw it 
again; and when it was loſt in the miſt of the ho- 
rizon, he ſat down in that wild place, which is con- 
ſtantly aſſailed by the winds, which agitate, inceſ- 
fantly, the tops of the palmiſts, and of the tata- 
maques. Their loud and hollow murmurs reſemble 
the diſtant tones of an organ, and inſpire a pro- 
tound melancholy, | 

It wes there that I found Henry : his head lean- 
ing againſt a rock, and his eyes bent toward the 
ground. I had been ſearching for him ever ſince 
ſun-riſe. I had conſiderable difficulty in perfuading 
him to deſcend, and to behold his family again. I led 
him, however, to the cottages, and his ſirſt action 
upon ſeeing Madame de la 7 our conſiſted of bitter 
complaints that ſhe had deceived him. 
Madame de la Tour told him that, the wind having 


ſprung up at about three o'clock in the morning, 


the veſſel being in full readineſs, the governor, fol- 
lowed by a part of his etat-major or principal offi- 
cers, came, in a palanquin, to take away feanette ; 
and that, notwithſtanding her expoſtulations, and the 
tears of Margaret, and herſelf, which were oppo- 
ſed by a general cry that, the thing was highly _ 

cial - 


» 
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ficial to all; they had borne. away Feanetle, whoſe 
diſtreſs almoſt deprived her of animation: 

If I had but bade her adieu, exclaimed Henry, 
« T could now be calm. I would have ſaid, Zeanette, 
c if during all the time that we have lived together, 
«© I have ever uttered a word that has offended you, 
now, before you go away for ever—tell me that 

« you forgive me. I would have ſaid to her: as I 
am never to ſee you again, adieu, my dear Feanette, 
adieu! Far from me, may you live contented and 


125 


OC happy! | - | | 
He left the cottages, and wandered about the 


plantation. He viſited every place that Feanelte had 
loved. He ſaid to the goats, and to their little kids, 
that followed him, bleating : „what do you aſk 
of me? you will never ſee with ine again, ſhe from 
whoſe hands you uſed to eat.“ He went to the place 
which he. had called JEANETTE'S REPOSE: and, 
to the birds that fluttered round him, he cried— 


poor birds! never again will you flutter before 


her who was your nurſing benefactor!” Seeing Fidele, 
who was ranging here and there, ſcenting the way, 
he ſighed and ſaid to him: © Oh! You will never 
find her!” At laſt, he ſeated himſelf upon the 
rock where he had talked with her on the preceding 
evening, looking at the fea, at the fight of 
whoſe heart-breaking infinity, in which the veſſel 
was loſt to him, he gave himſelf up to tears. 

In the mean time, we followed every ſtep that he 
took, fearing ſome fatal cataſtrophe to the agitation 
of his mind. His mother, and Madame de la Tour, 
begged him, in the moſt tender language, not to in- 
creaſe their affliction by his deſpair. - At length 
Madame de la Tour ſucceeded in calming him, by 
uſing appellations that were well calculated to 
revive his hopes: She called him, her dear ſon, 
her ſon-in-law, him on whom ſhe intended to be- 
ſtow her daughter. She perſuaded him to re-enter 


the 
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the cottages, and to take a little nouriſhment. He 
ſat down to table with us, near the place wherein 
the companion of his infancy ufed to ſit; and, as i 
ſhe had itil] occupied it, he addreſſed himſelf to her, 
and preſented foods as he knew to be moſt agreeable 
to her; but preſently perceiving his error, he ſilentl 
| ſhed tears. For many days he employed himſelf in 
collecting what ſhe, in particular, had ufed: the laſt 
noſegay which the had worn, a cup of cocoa-nut 
out of which ſhe had been accuſtomed to drink: and, 
as if theſe relicks of his beloved had been the moſt 
precious things in the world, he kiſſed them, and 
put them in his boſom. Ambergris does not yield 
{o ſweet a pertume as the moſt trifing things that 
have been touched by a perſon that is dear to us. At 
length, ſeeing that his ſorrow increaſed thoſe of his 
mother, and of Madame de la Tour; and that, the 
neceſlities of the family required continual labor, he 
addreſſed himſelf, with the aid of Domingo, to re- 
air and cultivate the garden. 
Henry, hitherto as redolent as a ereole of every 
thing that paſſed in the world, ſoon after this, beg- 
ged me to teach him to read and to write, in order 
that he might maintain a correſpondence with 
eanetie. Aſterward, he wiſhed to learn geography, 
that he might form an idea of the place to which ſhe 
was gone; and hiſtory, that he might know the 
manners of the people among whom the lived. 
Among books, none ſo much delighted him as 
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[ Telemachus, by the pictures that it delineates of a 
[i country life, and of the paſſions that are natural to 
i the human heart. He fancied that, in Feanette, 
15 was the dignity and wiſdom of Antiope, united 
5 with the misfortunes and the tenderneſs of Eucharis. 
3 Still connecting all that he ſaw or heard with the one 
0 thought of Jeanette, he was ſhocked at our faſhion- 
bi able novels; and when he was told that, they were, 
1 faithful pictures of European ſociety, he feared, net 


without 
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without ſome appearance of reaſon, that, Feanette, 
corrupted by the general diſorder, might no longer 
recollect the friend of her youth. 

Nothing is more dangerous to the exiſtence of 
friendſhip, than total ſilence in abſence; and, in 
truth, nearly two years had elapled, and no intel- 
ligence had arrived from Jeanette. The mind takes 
alarm at the apparent neglect; and the moſt candid 
will ſometimes entertain ſuſpicions reſpecting the 
cauſe, that are wholly unworthy both of the one 
perſon, and the other. Friendſhip refults from 
confidence, and confidence from intimacy. If theſe 
are ſuffered to decline, if new purſuits, and new 
ſcenes, are entered upon during this filence ; 
if the chain of intimacy is broken, buſy medilin 
anxiety takes advantage of the chaſm, to fill it u 
with unfavourable apprehenſions; and the heart 
cannot without difficulty receive, as the fame indi- 
_ vidual, the object that has been long and whol 
eitranged, Friendſhip ariſes, perhaps intirely, 
trom our adventitious knowledge, to certain degrees 
of minuteneſs, of him whom we call our friend : 
ok his taſte, his feelings, his opinions, his ſecrets, 
his weakneſſes; and it this knowledge be once obli- 
terated, or remembered but indiſtinctly, he ſinks al- 
moſt into the back- ground, the common level of 
mankind, whom we regard with too much indiffer- 
ence, and often with contempt. —Nay, I am incli- 
ned to think that, in ſome caſes, the conſequences are 
worſe; that our previous intimacy is occaſionally, 
turned to his peculiar diſadvantage. We ſhould be care- 
tul that no appearance of neglect, or diſregard, preſent 
any opportunity to the mind of our friend, wherein 
it may form diſagreeable conjectures. We ſhould 
never think of making experiments upon his feel. 
ings : they are too tender, and too ſubtil : one un- 
fortunate touch may deſtroy, for ever, the harmony 
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by means of which we hold a place in his affeQions, 
and ſeem to him to form an indiſpenſible part of 
his own entity. If the deluſion once vaniſhes, he 
may diſcover that he can exiſt alone. 

But it is not his affect ion only that may decay: 
of him whom we have once perſuaded ourſelves to 
treat with neglect, or ſuffered to be the ſport of our 
Caprice, we ſhall ſoon learn to think in an ordinary 
way. And thall we, for any trifling cauſe, for the 
{lumbers of indolence, or the petty triumphs of va-- 
nity, ſhall we calt away a bleſſing to replace which 
the whole material world may be ranſacked in vain : 
I mean that model of imagined exce!lence,. to which 
our eyes, fatigued by lite's many-coloured proſpect, 
may revert at pleaſure, and behold - 


«© whatever fair high fancy forms, 
« gr lavish heart can wish: 


We ſhould not, therefore, permit long intervals of 
ſilence to divide us from him whoſe friendſhip we 
deſire to retain, or the remembrance of whoſe vir- 
tues we with to cheriſh. The filence of death, in- 
deed, may not be fatal to the recollections of attach- 
ment. But death is much more favourable than life 
to the reputation of merit. Every people, of every 
age, and of every coui:try, appcar, in reality, and 
however inconſiſtently with the general ſcope of 
their opinions, to have conlidered death as a misfor- 
tune: and misfortune ſeems to exiſt for the very pur- 
poſe of undermining, continually, the reſentments, 
and the prejudices of mankind ; and of obliterating 
the remembrance of their cauſes. The dead are, 
beſides, remembered only by a general character; and 
there are few to whoſe fame this will not be advan - 
tageous. There is more virtue as well as happineſs, 
in the world, by ten thouſand times, than there are 
misfortune or vice; though the contrary appears 

upon 
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upon ſuperficial ſurvey. Farther, the magnitude of 
the event of mortality abſorbs all trifling diſtinctions: 
difference of opinion, of ordinary habits—nay, the 
colour of a man's ſkin, or the contour of his gar- 
ment, excitediſguits, while he is living, that frequent- 
| ly produce ſerious conſequences : but, after his death, 
it they are remembered, it is without ridicule ;z or, 
it a ſmile faintly diſcover itſelf, it is not the ſmile of 
contempt ; and it is followed by a ſigh, that will 
not ſuffer the heart to loſe with its ſenſibility. The 
very errors of the dead, having ceaſed to injure, 
ceaſe to deſerve, or to create reſentment. If, then, 
even the calumniating, cenſorious, harſh-judging 
world, lean upon the ſepulchre with a heart ſo liberal, 
and ſo willing to admire—with what feelings will 
thoſe approach, to whom in life the man was dear ? 
What rite will theſe celebrate within the dedicated 
temple of their boſoms ? and where, ſhort of cano- 
niſation, will it ſtop? Let us return to our ſtory : 
the dead and the mourned are angels, but the living 
Sand their friends are men: perpetually deceived, and, 
therefore, perpetually ſuſpicious ; ignorant, and, 
; therefore misjudging; always prejudiced in favour 
, of the name of truth, and commonly miſtaken as to 
7 its ſubſtance: conſequently, credulous, jealous, fickle, 
1 and opinionated. ö 
F 


„ 


To obtain, and much more to preſerve, the af- 

fection of ſuch a creature, then, as man, it is plain 

. that, the moſt boundleſs confidence, and the moſt 
uninterupted intimacy is needful : for, in conceal- 


7 ment he imagines fraud; he has no durable admira- 
6 tion for that which he does not underſtand ; and he 
4 underſtands that only which is manifeſt and obvious 


; to his faculties. | 7 

To the ſenſations that I have deſcribed, the heart 

e of Henry was ſometimes a prey. He rejected with 

s g. diſdain the ſlighteſt idea that was derogatory of 

n Feane{te: ſuch, nevertheleſs, would ſometimes 
| | obtrude 
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obtrude themſelves. At length, when two anxious 
years had paſſed, a letter arrived, and he found with 
joy that, Nanelle had not, amid the luxuries with 
which her aunt ſurrrounded her, forgotten the cot. 
tages, nor himſelf, He was aſhamedof his ſuſpicions, 
Her ſeeming neglect, to which no cauſe had appeared 
to be adequate, was found to have proceeded from 
circumſtances over which the had no control; and 
her condutt, like that of the generality of mankind, 
needed explanation, rather than forgiveneſs. 


On the ſubject of her ſilence, ſhe {aid :— 
„% Very dear, and much beloved Mother, 


„% have already written ſeveral letters to vou, 
in my own hand; but as I have never had any 
© reply, I have reaſon to fear that, they have not 
* reached you. I have better hopes of this, on ac- 
* count of the precautions which I have now taken 
* toſend you intelligence of myſelf, and to receive 
« your's in return. | 
« I endeavoured, at firft, to ſend you a letter 
written by the hand of a ſtranger, on account of 
* my own incapacity; but, not having found, ſince 
* my arrival here, a ſingle perſon in whom I could 
« place confidence, I applied myſelf to learn to 
* read and to write, God enabled me to accom- 
e pliſh both in a very little time, I intruſted the 
ladies who attend me, with the care ot ſending 
the firſt letters; but I have reaſon to believe 
«© that, thoſe were delivered to my grand-aunt, 
« You receive the preſent through the favour of 
one of my [riends, who is a fellow-boarder ; and 
under her addreſs, which is ſubjoined, | beg you to 
„ {end your anſwer.“ 1 

« I incloſe you, in this packet,” ſaid ſhe, in ano- 
ther part of her excellent letter. the kernels 


and nuts which I have collected from among fruits 
| „ that 


* 


* 
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13 that are brouglit to our tables; with the ſeeds of 
h « Al forts of trees that I have gathered, during 
th % my hours of recreation, in the grounds of the 
ts «© convent wherein my grand-aunt has placed me 
5. „ for education. I have alſo added the ſeeds of 
d the violet, the daiſy, the poppy, the corn- 
m „bottle, and the ſcabious, which I have found 
4 „ in the fields.“ There are much finer flowers in 
i, „the meadows of this country than there are in 


© ours; but no one cares for them. F I am ſure 

that, you, and my mama Margaret, will be better 

+ pleaſed with this bag of ſeeds, than with the bag 

of money which preceded our ſeparation, and 

5 „my tears. It will give me great pleaſure if you 
5 one day have the ſatis faction of ſeeing apple trees 


'y grow among our bananas, and peach trees ming- 
” ling their foliage with our cocoas. You will be- 
i „ lieve yourſelf in Normandy, ꝗ the country that 
ta «© you love fo well.” | 

ww In concluſion, ſhe ſpoke of Mary and Domingo, 
oy * The same attention to seeds, &c. is recorded of Lee | 
of Boo, the son of Abba Thule, of the Pellew, or Palos, 
de islands. Are we to attribute these regards to a pecuhar 
d greatness or senſibility of mind, to any pati ticular flow 
10 of patriotism, or to a general instinct that attaches every 
: one, involuntarily, to the treasnies of Nature? 

5 + The flowers of the countries, without the tropics, are 
3C much more brilliant than are the flowers between the 
g tropics, where the birds are so beautiful. When Jeanette 
be >ays, * our country, she means the Isle of France, or 
1. Mauritius, which is about three degrees within the tropie 

b of capricorn, It may be found in the maps, together 
5 with the island of Bourbon, in the Indian sea, on the 
d castern side of Madagascar, which is also east of the coast 
to of Africa. | | | | 

4 Part of France, opposite to Sussex, Hampshire, 
FI and Dorsetshire, 8 
8 
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* who had taken ſo much care of her infancy,” and 
to whom ſhe ſent little preſents: “ careſs Fidele, 
for me,” ſhe added, „ who found me in the 
woods.“ 

Henry was thoroughly aſtoniſhed . that, Feanette 
had not ſaid a word reſpetting himſelf : he had not 
the ſlighteſt idea of a lady's po/tcrapt, In this, ſhe 
particularly recommended to Henry two ſpecies of 
ſeeds, thoſe of the violet, and of the ſcabious. She 
gave him ſome information reſpetting the characters. 
of theſe plants, and the places moſt proper for their 
culture. The violet,” ſhe told him, “produces a 
* little flower of a deep purple colour, and loves to 
* conceal itſelf under the thickets; but its charming 
* perfume ſoon betrays its retreat.” She enjoined 
him to ſow it by the ſide of the fountain, at 
the foot of her cocoa tree. The ſcabious,” 


added ſhe, is a pretty flower of a faint blue, “ and 


& the bottom is black, ſpotted with white, It 
is fancifully ſaid to be in mourning ; and, for this 
% reaſon, is ſometimes called the widow's flower. 
* It delights in rugged places, that are expoſed to 
« the wind.” She begged him to {ow it upon the 
rock whereon they converſed by night, for the laſt 
time, and to call that rock, for her ſake, ROCHER 
DES ADIEUX, 

She had incloſed theſe ſeeds within a little purſe 
that was embroidered with extreme ſimplicity, but 
which appeared to Henry to be beyond all price 
when he ſaw the initials H. and F. intertwined, and 
formed of hair, which, by its beauty, he knew to 
be that of Feanztte. 

Henry wrote a very long letter in reply, in which 
he aſſured her that, he would render the garden 
worthy of her, and mingle there the plants of Eu- 
rope with thoſe of Atrica, in the ſame manner as 
herſelf had intertwined their names in her embroi— 

dery. 
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dery. He ſent to her ſome of the fruits of the 
| cocoa trees of the fountain, which had now ar- 
| rived at perfect maturity. It was unaccompanied, he 
added, by any other feed of the iſland, in order 
that, the deſire of ſeeing thoſe productions again 
might induce her immediate return. He intreated 
her to reſtore herſelf, without delay, to the ardent 
wiſhes of the family, and to his own in particular, 
ſince he could taſte no joy ſeparated ſo far from 


>» 


V's YUP — 


: her. | | 

* Henry ſowed the European ſeeds with the great- 

b eſt care, and more eſpecially thoſe of the violet and 

L ſcabious, the flowers ot which ſeemed to have ſome 

, analogy with the character and fituation of Feanette, 

; who had ſo particularly recommended them ; bur, 

l either they had been ſpoiled in their paſſage, or, 

a rather, the climate of that of Africa was not favor- 
| able to their growth, for very few appeared above 

l ground, and of theſe none attained perfection. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


ACAlN, a long . of place gave birth to 

ſuſpicions in the mind of Henry, that « leitroyed 

his own peace, and diſhonoured the memory of 

Janelle. A _ and an halt had paſled, during 

which period of time many veſſels from Europe had 

arrived, but not one of them brought news of 
Feanetle, 

At length, at day-break, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, 1732, Henry had no ſooner riſen than he be- 
held a white flag on Mount Diſcovery. This tlag 
was the ſignal that a veſſel was delcried at ſea. 
Henry ran "toward the city, to learn whether 1t 
brought tidings of Jeane. He remained there till 
the return of the pilot of the port, who was gone, 
according to cuſtom, to reconnoitre the veſſel. 
This man did not return till che evening. He 
reported to the governor that, the veſſel for which 
the ſignal had been made was the Saint-Gerand, of 
ſeven hundred tons burthen, commanded by a cap- 
tain whoſe name was M. Aubin; that ſhe was at the 
diſtance of four leagues; and that ſhe could not 
anchor in Port-Louis before the afternoon of the 
next day, even if the wind was fair. There was 
no wind whatever at that time. The pilot delivered 
to the governor the letters which the veſſel had 
brought from France, There was one for Madame 
de Ja Tour, in the hand-writing of Jeanette. Henry 
ſeized it immediately, kiſſed it with tranſport, put 

it 
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it in his boſom, and ran to the plantation. At 
a diſtance, he beheld the family, who were waiting 
his return upon the ROCHER DES ADIEUX: he 
held up the letter without having power to ſpeak, 


and immediately every body gathered round Madame 


de la Tour, to hear it read. -anctte told her mo- 
ther that, ſhe had ſuffered much ill treatment from 


her grand. aunt, who had wiſhed to force her in:o a 


marriage that was contrary to her inclination; that, 
after this, ſhe had turned her out of doors, TY at 
length, had ſent her back at a time of the year that 
revented her from arriving at the Iſle of France 
before the hurricane. ſeaſon ; that ſhe had tried in 
vain to ſoften her, by repreſenting to her what ſhe 
owed to Madame de la Tour, her mother, and to 
the connections of early like; that her aunt, in re- 
turn, had treated her as a foolifh girl, whoſe head 
had been turned by fine ſtories of honour and prin- 
ciples, and other ro-nantic * notions ; that ſhe was 
on board the Saint Gerand ; and that, now, her 
only wiſh was to ſee again, and embrace tek: dear 


family ; that ſhe would have gratified this ardent 


deſire that very day, had the captain permitted her 
to come on ſhore by the pilot's ſhatlop, but that, he 
had kindly oppoſed this, becauſe of the ſhip's gif: 
tance from the ſhore, and-of a heavy ſea around 
them, notwithſtanding the calmneſs of the air. 
This letter was ſcarcely read, when all the fami- 
ly, in a tranſport of joy, cried out: © Feanette is 


arrived.“ Madame de la Tour ſaid to Henry: 
My ſon, £0, and inform our neighbour that 


65 


Feanette is arrived,” Immediately Domingo 
lighted a flambeau of round wood, and accompanied : 
Henry en my habitation. 

It might be about ten o'clock in the evening: 
I was about to extinguiſh my lamp, and to lay 


« Virtue the sons of interest call, romance. 
| THOMSON. 
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down to reſt, when I perceived, through the pali- 
ſadoes of my cottage, a light in the woods. Soon 
after, I heard the voice of Henry who was calling 
to me. I roſe up, and I was ſcarcely dreſſed, 
when Henry, halt wild, and breathleſs, ruſhed 
upon me, and ſaid; © Come along, come along, 
&« F:anelte is arrived! Let us go to the port, the 
„ ſhip will anchor by cay-break.”—I immediately 
complied 

As we paſled through the woods of the Jong 
mountains, and were already 1n the road that leads 
trom Pamplemouſſes to Port- Louis, I heard ſome one 
walking behind us. It was a black, hurrying along 
very ſwiftly. As foon as he came up with 
us, I aſked him whence he came, and whither 
he was going in ſo great haſte? He anſwered me: 
« I come from the quarter of the iſland called, 
« Gold-Duſt ; I am ſent to apprize the governor 
« that, a veſſel from France has anchored under 
« Amber Iſland; and that ſhe fires guns as ſignals 
« of diſtreſs, for the ſea is very high.” The man 
having thus ſpoken, continued his way without loſs 
of time. 

I then ſaid to Henry: Let us go to the quarter of 
«© Gold-Duſt, to meet Jeanelle; it is but three 
5 leagues from this place.” We accordingly pur- 
fued our courſe toward the north of the ifland. 
The heat was ſuffocating. The moon had riſen ; 
around her were ſeen three large black circles. 
The heavens wore a frightful gloom. The tre- 
quent flaſhes of lightning diſcovered to us long 
ſtripes of thick, dark, low-hanging clouds, that 
beaped upon one another toward the middle of the 
iſland, and came from the fea with great {witinels, 
though not the leaſt wind was to be felt on ſhore, 
On our way, we believed that we heard the rolling of 
thunder: but having attentively liſtened, we found it 
to be the firing of cannon, reverberated by the 
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echos. This noiſe afar off, joined to the ſtormy aſ- 
pect of the ſky, made me tremble, I could not 
doubt but that it was the ſignal of diſtreſs from 
ſome ſhip on the point of being loſt. Half an hour 


after we heard no more firing, and this filence ap- 


peared to me even more alarming than the diſmal 
noiſe which had preceeded it. 

We advanced haſtily, without ſpeaking a word, 
and without daring to impart our fears to each other. 
Near midnight we arrived, heated by our walk and 
by the agitation of our minds, on the ſea-fhore, at 
the quarter of Gold-Duſt. The waves broke them. 
ſelves againſt it with tremendous noiſe, They co- 


vered the rocks and the ſhores with foam of a daz- 


zling whiteneſs, and glittering like fire. Notwith- 


ſtanding the darkneſs, we diſcovered by theſe phoſ- 


phoric lights, the canoes of the fiſhermen, which 


they had drawn high up on the ſand. 


At ſome diſtance from theſe, we ſaw, at the en- 
trance of the woods, a fire, round which leveral 


inhabitants were aſſembled. We went thither, to 


reſt ourſelves till day break. While we were ſeated: 


round this fire, one of the planters related to us 


that, in the preceding afternoon, he had ſeen'a veſ- 
ſel at ſea brought toward the iſland by the currents; 
that night had come on, and hid it from bis ſight ; 
that two hours after ſun-ſet, he had heard the firing 
of cannon, as calling for aſſiſtance ; but the ſea was 
ſo rough that, no one had been able to ſend out an 


boat to its relief; that ſoon after, he thought that 


he could perceive the lanthorns lighted, and that, 


it he were right in this, he feared that veſſel hav- 


ing come ſo near the ſhore, had paſſed between 


the main land and the Iſle of Amber, miſtaking the 
the latter for Mire-Point; near to which the veſſels. 


arriving at -Port-Louis uſually paſs ; and that, if 


this were true, which he could not poſitively aſſert, 


the veſſel muſt be in the greateſt danger. 
Henry 
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Henry and myſelf preſerved uninterrupted ſilence. 
He remained there till day-break ; but even that 
produced too little light to let us diſtinguiſh 
any object at ſea, wluch, beſides, was covered 
with a fog; we could juſt perceive a dark, cloudy 
appearance, that, they told us, was the Iſle of 
Amber, ſituate at about a quarter of a league from 
the coaſt, The twilight only diſcovered to us the 
point of the ſhore on which we were, and ſome 
peaks of the interior mountains of the iſland, which 
{ometimes ſhewed themſelves from among the clouds 
by which they were ſurronnded. 

Toward ſeven o'clock in the morning, we heard 


from the woods, the ſound of drums: it was the 


governor, M. de la bourdonaye, who arrived on 
horſeback, followed by a detachment of ſoldiers, 
armed with muſquets, and a great number of plan- 
ters and flaves. | 

He drew up the foldiers upon the beach, and or- 
dered them to fire a volley. Scarcely had they 
obeyed, when we ſaw a light at ſea, which was pre- 
ſently followed by the report of a cannon. We 
concluded that the veſſel could not be tar diſtant 
from us, and we all ran toward the place whence 
we had heard the ſignal. We then perceived, through 
the miſt, the hull and ſail-yards of a large veſſel. 
We were ſo near that, notwithſtanding the noiſe of 
the waves, we heard the whiſtle of the boatſwain, 
and the voices of the ſailors who three times cried 
out, VIVE LE ROI: for this is the cry of Frenchmen 
in moments of extreme danger, as well as in thoſe 
of joy : as if, in danger, they called their prince to 
their aſſiſtance; or, as if they meant to ſay that, 


they were ready to die for him. 


From the moment in which the Saint Gerand, 
ſaw that ſhe was within reach of help, ſhe did not 
ceaſe to fire cannon every three minutes. M. de la 
Bourdonaye cauſed larger fires to be kindled at Intle 


diſtances 
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diſtances along the coaſts ; and ſent to all the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants for proviſions, planks, cables, 


and empty caſks. Prefently, crowds of people ar- 


rived, accompanied by their {laves who were loaded 
with proviſions and cordage, from the Poudre-d'or, 
gold-duſt, the Flacque, and the rampart-river. One ot 


the oldeſt of theſe planters approached the governor, 


and ſaid: Sir, loud noiſes have been heard all 
ce night in the mountains: inthe woods, the leaves 
« tremble, though there is not a breath of wind: 


„„ the ſea- birds are coming to land for ſhelter: cer- 


« tainly all theſe ſounds announce an hurricane.“ 
Very well, my friend,” replied the governor, 
« weare prepared; and, ſurely, the veſſel is ſo like- 
„vile.“ In truth, every thing preſaged the approach 
of a tempeſt. The clouds that were ſeen 1n the zenith, 
or middle of the heavens, were of a frightful black 


at their centre, and copper=coloured at their edges. 
The air was filled with the cries of the paillencus, the 


frigats, the water-cutter, and many other birds, 
which, notwithſtanding the obſcurity of the atomſ- 
phere, came from all points of the horizon, to ſeek 
Helter in the iſland. | | 
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CHAPTER Mv. 


OWARD nine o'clock in the morning, we 
heard from the ſea-ſjde dreadful noiſes, as if 


torrents of water, mixed with thunder were rolling 


from the tops of high mountains. All of us ex- 
claimed“ There is the hurricane!“ and, in that 
moment, a frigbtful whirlwind carried off the fo 


which had covered the Iſle of Amber and its channel. 


he Saint- Gerand then appeared to view, with her 
deck crowded with people, her yards and round-tops 
lowered, her fiag hoiſted, four cables on her fore- 
caſtle, and one to fecure her faſt-a-ſtern, She had 
caſt anchor between the Ifle of Amber and the main 
land, within the ridgy girdle, which encloſcs the 
Ifle of France, which ſhe had weathered through a 
ſtrait, that no veſſel had paſſed before, She pre- 
ſented her bows to the billows which came from 
the high ſea; and at every ſurge that made its way into 
the channel, her prow was elevated in ſuch a man- 
ner that, the keel was ſeen in the air; but in this 
moment, her ſtern plunging down, diſappeared 
from ſight up to its carved-work, as if ſhe had been 
quite ſwallowed up; in this poſition, with the winds 
and waves driving her on thore, it was alike im- 
poſlible to her to return through the track by which 
ſhe had come, or, by cutting her cables, to run 
aground upon the ſhore, from which ſhe was divi- 
ded by a deep bottom, fown with fhelving rocks. 
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Every wave which broke upon the coaſt, ad- 
vanced roaring on, eyen to the bottom of the 
bay, and threw the pebbles more than fifty 
feet upon the ſhore; then retiring it diſcovered 
a great part of the bed. of the waters, the ſtones 
of which were dafhed about, with a hoarſe and 
horrible noiſe. The ſea, ſwelled by the wind, 
increaſed every inſtant, and all the channel, compri- 
{ed between this Iſland and the Iſle of Amber, was 
only a vaſt ſheet of white foam, indented with deep, 
and dark waves. This foam gathered itſelf at the 
bottom of the creeks, more than ſix feet in height, 
and the winds which played upon its ſurface, carried 
It over the cliffs of the ſhore more than half a league 
into the Ifland. To have ſeen their innumerable white 
fleaks that weredriven nearly parrellel with the foot of 


of the mountains, you would have ſaid it was fnow 


coming out of the fea, The horizon gave every 
fign of a long tempeſt : the ſea and ſky appeared 
confounded together: There aroſe from the hori- 
Zon, without intermiſſion, clouds of a frightful aſ- 
pea, which traverſed the zenith with the rapidity of 
birds; while others ſeemed immoveable like pon- 
derous rocks, No particle of azure was to be per- 
ceived in the firmament; a livid copper-coloured 
light, was all that illumined the objects of the earth, 
of the fea, and of the heavens. | 

In the heaving of the veſſel, it happened as we 
had feared. The cables on her bows broke, and as 
ſhe was then only ſecured by a ſingle hawſer, ſhe 
was thrown upon the rocks, half the length of her 
cable from the ſhore. From every one there was a 
mournful cry. Henry was going to leap into the 
ſea, when I ſeized him by the arm—* My ſon,” 
faid I, © would you periſh ?”” Let me go to aid 
her,“ cried he, or let me die! 1 

As deſpair had overcome his reaſon, to prevent 
his deſtruction, Domingo and my felf tied round him 
a long cord, one of the ends of which we held. 


K 3 Henry 
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Henry then adyanced toward the Saint-Gerand, now 
ſwimming, now walking on the ſhallows. Some- 
times he had hopes of boarding her; for the ſea in 
theſe fluctuations, left the veſlel nearly dry, ſo 
that you could almoſt walk round her; but ſoon re- 
turning with renewed fury, it covered her with 
enormous vaults of water, that carried away from 
her the whole fore part of her bottom, and caſt back 
the unfortunate Henry a great way upon the ſhore ; 
his legs bleeding, his cheſt bruiſed, and half drowned. 
Hardly had this young man regained the uſe of his 
ſenſes, than he aroſe again, and returned with new 
ardor toward the veſſel, which the fea in the mean 
time had torn to pieces with terrible attacks. Every 
perſon on board having now deſpaired, they preci- 
Pitated themſelves in numbers, into the ſea, on maſts, 
on planks, on hen-coops, on tables and on caſks. It 
was then that we ſaw an object worthy of eternal 
regret: a young lady appeared upon 1 ſtern-gal- 
lery of the Saint-Gerand, extending her arms to- 
ward him who was making ſo many efforts to reach 
her. It was Jeanette. She had recognized her lover 
by his intrepidity. The ſpectacle of an object ſo 
lovely, expoſed to ſuch terrible danger, filled every 
one with ſorrow and diſtraction, For Feanette, ſhe, 
with a noble and compoſed mein, made a motion of 
her hand toward us, that ſeemed to ſay—* farewel 
for ever!” There was only one ſailor who had 
not already thrown himſelf into the ſea, in the hope 
oi.making land, We ſaw him approach Zeanette, 
and the people on ſhore cried out“ Save her, fave 
her, do not quit her!” But, at this moment a 
mountain of water of terriſic magnitude, engulphed 
itlelf between the Iſle of Amber and our coaſt, and 
advancing roaring toward the veſſel, preſently over- 
whelmed it, with black ſides, and foaming ſum- 
mits, | 
O horrible day! Alas! all was ſwallowed 2 
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The ſurge caſt far up the ſhore a part of the ſpec- 
tators whom the impulſe of humanity had drawn to- 
ward Feanette, and the ſeaman who had endea- 
voured to preſerve her life. Domingo, and myſelf, 
drew out of the waves the unfortunate Henry, who 
was totally inſenſible, the blood guſhing from his 
mouth and ears. The governor placed him in the 
hands of the ſurgeons; and we ſearched along the 
ſhore, to fee if the waves had brought the body of 
Feanette. | | 
Meanwhile, they placed Henry, who began to 
recover his ſenſes, in a neighbouring houſe, till he 
was In a condition to be carried to his own dwelling. 
For myſelf, I returned with Domingo, for the pur- 
oſe of preparing the mother of Zeanette, and her 
Fiend, for this diſaſtrous event. When we were at the 


entrance of the valley of the river of the Latanters, 


ſome ſlaves told us that, the ſea had caſt a conſide ra- 
ble part of the wreck upon the oppoſite bay. We 
deſcended thither ; and one of the firſt objects that 


we beheld was the body of Jeanette. It was half co- 
vered with ſand. Her features were ſcarcely altered. 


Her eyes were cloſed, but ſerenizy {till fat upon her 
forehead : the pale violets of death had mingled with 
her roſes, One of her hands was upon her clothes ; 
from the other, I diſengaged, with much difficulty, 
a little box: but what was my aſtoniſhment when J 
fonnd that it contained the portrait of Henry, which 


ſhe had promiſed him to keep while ſhe had life! 


At this laſt mark of conſtancy and affection in this 
unfortunate girl, I wept bitterly. Domingo, 
beat his breaſt, and pierced the air with expreſſions 


of grief. He carried the body of Feanctte to a fiſher- 


man s cottage, and left it to the care of ſome Mala- 

bar women. . 
We aſcended, trembling, toward the plantation. 
We found Madame de la Tour, and Margaret, 
waiting intelligence of the thip. As ſoon — 
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dame de la Tour perceived me, ſhe cried out: 
M here is my daughter? my dear daughter? my 
% child?“ My ſilence and my tears would not ſuffer 
her to doubt her misfortune. She was inſtantly ſeized 
with ſuffocating and agonizing ſpaſms: her voice 
could be heard only in ſighs and ſobbings. Margaret 
exclaimed—** Where is my fon? I do not ſee my 
66 fon!” She fainted. We ran to her, and recovered 
her. I aſſured her that her ſon lived, and that the 
governor had taken care of him. She recovered 
her ſenſes only to employ them for the comfort of 
her friend, who perpetually fell into long fainting 
fits. Madame de la Tour paſſed the whole night in 
theſe cruel ſufferings; and from the length of their 


duration, I have concluded that, No forrow equals 
the ſorrow of a mother, Lo, 
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M de la Beurdanaye privately informed me that, 


the body of Feanette had been brought to the 


city by his order; and that, thence, it would be car- 


ried to the church of Pamplemonſſes. I went down 
to Port-Louis, immediately, where I found the 


inhabitants aſſembled from all parts, to aſſiſt at the 


funeral; as if the iſland itſelf had loſt, in Feanette, 
all that it moſt valued. In the port, the ſhips had 
their ſail-yards croſſed, their flags [EEE and 
they fired guns at long intervals, A grenadier 
company led the proceſſion. They carried their 
arms reverſed; their drums, covered with long 
pieces of crape, returned only diſmal ſounds; and 
dejection was painted upon the countenances of 
theſe warriors who had many times faced death in 


battle without changing colour. Eight youn la- 
dies, of the highe | 
habited in white, and carrying branches of palm 


conſideration in the iſland, 
in their hands, attended the body of Feanette, that 
was covered with flowers. A choir of little chil- 
dren followed, ſinging hymns : after theſe came all 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of the ifland, both 
planters and officers of high rank; following 
whom, walked the gavernor, and then the mul- 
titude, _ 

This the adminiſtration had done to honour the 
virtues of Jeanette. But when the body had arrived 
at the foot of this mountain, at the ſight of theſe very 
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cottages of which ſhe had ſo long been : he hap- 
pineſs, and which her death had now filled with 


_ deſpair, all the pomp of mourning was deranged ; 


the hymns and chanting ceaſed ; nothing but ſighs 
and ſobs were to be heard over the plain. | 
When it had arrived at the church of Pample- 
monſſes, the negreſſes of Madagaſcar, and the 
caffres of Moſambique, placed baſkets of fruit 
around the body, and ſuſpended pieces of {tuff in the 
neighbouring trees, according to the cuſtom of their 
country. The Indians of Bengal, and of the 
coaſt of Malabar, brought cages full of birds, to 
whom they gave liberty over her body : ſo deeply 
does the loſs of an amiable object intereſt all na- 
tions; and ſo great is the power of unfortunate vir- 
tue, ſince it unites the profeſſors of all religions 
round its tomb. _ 8 15 

The grave is near the church, on the weſtern 
ſide, at the foot of a clump of bamboos, where, 
in accompanying her mother and Margaret to maſs, 
Feanette had loved to reſt herſelf, ſeated by the ſide 
of him whom ſhe then called her brother. 

Henry was buried near 99 at the feet 
of the ſame canes, and, cloſe to theſe, their tender 


mothers and their faithful domeſtics. No one has 


raiſed marble over their humble hillocks, nor en- 
graved inſcriptions of their virtues ; but their me- 
mory remains indelible in the hearts of thoſe who 
knew them, Their ſhades do not require that renown 
which was withheld from them during life: but if 
they {till intereſt themſelves concerning that which 
happens on the earth, doubtleſs, they love to wan- 
der under the ſtraw roofs, that ſhelter induſ- 
trious virtue, to conſole poverty that is repining at 
its lot; and to nouriſh in the boſom of young lovers 
conſtancy in affection, a taſte for the bleſſings of 
Nature, a love of labor, and the dread of riches. 
Young people ſo tenderly united! unfortunate 
mothers ! 
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1 mothers ! beloved family! theſe woods that gave 

; you ſhade; theſe fountains that flowed for you; 

$ theſe rocks whereon you repoſed together, ſtill de- 
| plore your lols. No one, ſince you, has ventured to 

„ cultivate this deſolate place, nor raiſe again theſe 

humble cottages! Your goats have become wild ; 

it your orchards are deſtroyed ; your birds have fled 

_ away, and nothing now is heard but the cries of 

ir the hawks, who watch round the top of this rocky 

e baſon! For myſelf, ſince that I ſte you no more, 

0 I am like a friend that has no friend; like a father 

y ' that has loſt his children; like a ſolitary traveller 

- that wanders over the earth. 

1 In ſaying theſe words, the good old man left me, 

18 unable to ſay any thing, becauſe of his tears; and I 

had wept much during his melancholy ſtory. 
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